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TO  THE 
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SIR) 

THE  History  of  the  Romans,  collected 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  authors,  has  been 
often  written  in  the  different  languages  of  Eu- 
rope :  but,  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject, 
simple,  and  unambitious  of  ornament,  contain- 
ing, in  the  parts,  an  useful  detail,  and,  in  the 
whole,  a  just  representation,  of  the  military 
conduct  and  political  exnerience  of  that  peo- 
ple, appeared  to  me  to  be  still  wanting. 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  defect,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  intention,  I 
hope,  joined  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
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will  justify  my  humble  desire  to  inscribe  this 
Performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  subject,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ADAM  FERGUSON, 

Edinbitrgh,  ■> 
Feb.  1,1783./ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  a  note,  prefixed  to  the  former  edition  of  thi^ 
Work,  the  reader  was  warned  of  a  freedom  taken  in 
the  promiscuous  use  of  ancient 'and  modem  geogra- 
phical names:  but  as>  in  that  instance,  there  was 
scarcely  any  deviation  from  common  practice,  the  ir- 
regularity, if  observed,  may,  it  is  hoped,  have  been 
forgiven. 

It  has  since  occurred,  that  it  might  give  more  sa- 
tisfaction to  readers,  who  do  not  themselves  consult 
the  originals,  to  have  some  view,  however  contracted, 
of  the  authorities  on  which  the  following  narration  is 
founded ;  serving  at  once  to  shew  what  encouragement 
modem  compflers  have  had  to  attempt  such  a  work, 
and  what  were  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  sur- 
mount. In  presenting  such  a  view,  however,  there  is 
no  intention  to  criticize  the  original  authors;  but 
merely  to  observe  on. their  means  of  information,  and 
title  to  be  quoted  as  evidence*     . 

The  earliest  memorials  of  what  passed  at  Rome 
were  annals,  said  to  be  kept  by  the  supreme  pontiff, 
and  by  him  exposed  to  public  inspection^  even  from 
the  days  of  Romulus,.... a  circumstance,  surely,  not 
much  to  be  looked  for  in  such  times*  But,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  this,  it  is  confessed  that  Rome  itself, 
with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls, 
near  four  hundred  years  after  its  foundation ;  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  revive  its  history  for  near  two  hun* 
dred  years  afterwards,  unless  we  suppose  the  great 
annals^  mentioned  by  Atticus,  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 
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of  Cicero,*  to  have  been  such  an  attempt  by  sditie 
antiquar)'-,  who,  the  better  to  pass  his  fabrication  for 
an  original,  concealed  himself*  Next  to  the  author  of 
these  annals,  ascribed  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  Fabius 
and  Cato,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  of 
in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Carthage,  are,  in  the  same 
passage  of  Cicero,  placed  as  the  first  adventurers  in 
Roman  history.  With  respect  to  ancient  times,  there- 
fore, of  which  these  authors  could  not  obtain  much 
good  information,  we  may  suspect  that  the  greater  part 
was  tradition,  interlarded  with  fable ;  although,  with 
respect  to  what  they  themselves  had  access  to  know, 
as  parties  concerned,  or  from  the  relation  of  contem- 
porary writers,  of  whom  there  were  some  in  Greek, 
they  were,  no  doubt,  highly  entitled  to  credit.  Both 
are  mentioned  among  the  oflBcers  of  state  j  and  Cato, 
in  particular,  is  quoted  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom,  fruga- 
lity, and  severity  of  manners.  Among  the  authorities 
from  which  these  first  Roman  historians  may  have  de- 
rived information  are  mentioned  Hieronymus,  Car- 
dianus,  Timseus  Siculus,  and  others;  all  of  whom,  in 
writing  of  Alextoder  and  his  successors,  must  have 
only  cursorily  ^mentioned  the  Romans,  and  must  them- 
selves have  been  of  an  age  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  Fabius  and  Cato ;  that  is,  about  the  age  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Romans  In  their  war  with 
Tarentum*  The  biographer  of  this  adventurer,  too, 
in  treating  of  his  subject,  must  have  given  the  Romans 
their  place  in  his  narrative.  But,  whatever  nfiay  have 
been  contained  in  any  such  memorials,  no  longer  ex- 
tant, must  be  looked  for  in  the  compilations  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  others,^ 

•  Vid,  dc  Legibus,  lib.  u  c.  3. 
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who  lived  after  the  republic  itself  was  no  more.  Dio- 
Jiysius  was  a  Greek,  who  removed  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  devolved  on  Octavius, 
and,  continuing  there  about  twenty  years,  became  ac- 
quainted with  what  could  be  known  of  its  history. 
He  professed  himself  a  writer  of  antiquities;  but, 
whilst  he  complains  that  his  subject  had  been  too  much 
neglected  by  ^former  authors,  he  must  be  understood 
to  confess  that  he  himself  was  left  without  any  ade- 
quate information,  or  record,  to  support  him  in  the  de- 
tail which  he  affects  to  give.  It  appears  that  he  wrote 
no  less  than  twenty  volumes,  or  books,  continuing  his 
narration^  fi-om  the  earliest  tradition  of  any  Roman 
story,  ^own  to  the  fir&t  Punic  war.  Of  these  twenty 
books,  however,  no  more  than  eleven  are  now  reco- 
vered from  the  ruins  of  ancient  literature ;  and  they 
end  with  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs,  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 

Livy,  to  whom,  also,  we  owe  a  detail  of  what  was 
reported  from  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of 
Padua ;  and,  being  retained  in  the  family  of  Livia,  as 
tutor  to  Claudius,  one  of  her  grandsons,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  empire,  must  have  had  access 
to  every  source  of  information  the  times  could  afford: 
but,  in  respect  to  the  early  transactions  for  which  he  is 
now  tobe  quoted,  he  could  not  have  had  any  authorities 
besides  those  already  mentioned :  and  he  himself,  in 
entering  upon  his  subject,  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  repeat  the  uncertain  ticcounts 
which  were  preserved  of  the  origin  and  first  ages  of 
Rome. 

Plutarch  was  a  Greek,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  about  a  century  later  than  Livy.  In 
writing  the  lives  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Camillus^ 

TOL.  I.  ^ 
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he  must  have  borrowed  from  Livy  and  Dionysius^  ot 
rested  on  the  same  authority  with  them :  but,  when  we 
consider  the  source  from  which  these  authors  derived^ 
we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  assume,  as  history,  any 
more  than  such  facts  as  tradition  was  competent  ta 
supply ;  such  as  the  origin  of  the  Roman  state  having 
been  a  small  principality;;  the  names,  numbers,  and 
wars  of  its  leaders ;  signal  and  notorious  events  ^  great 
revolutions,  and  so  forth.^ 

From  the  times  oi  Fabius  and  Cato,  indeed,  me- 
moirs and  diarres  were  multiplied  at  Rome.  It  was 
common  for  persons  of  high  station  to  record  the  trans- 
actions in  which  they  themselves  bore  a  part ;  and  fre- 
quent essays  were  made  of  more  general  history. 
Among  the  authors  of  this  sort  are  mentioned  one 
Albinus,  who  wrote  in  Greek  :  Cassius,  who  carried 
the  general  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Carthage :  Polybius,  whose  authority  is  to  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter:  Scribonius  Libo^ 
who  served  under  Galba  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  im- 
peached his  commander  for  an  act  of  treachery  to  the 
natives:  Fannius,  who  served  under  the  younger 
Scipio,  in  the  reduction  of  Carthage :  Calpurnius  Pisa 
Frugi,  author  of  the  first  penal  statute  ta  restraia  ex- 
tortion in  the  provinces,  being  contemporary  withCai- 
US  Graichus ;  he  wrote  particularly  of  those  interest- 
ing  times :  Attius,  or  Accius,  Ennius,  and  Naevius, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  composed 
Roman  history  in  verse :  Sempronius  Osellio,  who 
served  under  Scipio  in  the  war  with  Numantia:  Lu- 
cius Calius  Antipater:  Junius  Gracchanus;  all  of 
them  quoted  as  compilers  of  general  history.  iEmilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  639, 
wrote  his  own  memoirs ;  as  did  Rutilius  Rufuis,  consul. 
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ten  years  afterwards,  besides  a  generalhistory  of  Rome, 
in  Greek.  He  is  numbered  with  the  most  respected 
of  the  Romans,  for  public  and  private  virtue.  Being 
at  variance  with  the'popular  faction,  he  ended  his  life 
in  exile  at  Smyrna.  These  are  mentioned  now  (al- 
though none  of  their  producty)ns  remain),  merely  to 
^ewon  what  grounds  Livy,  Sallust,and  other  writers, 
may  have  rested  their  own  credit.  And  to  those 
writers,  also,  may  be  joined  the  celebrated  names  of 
Lutatius  Catulus,  of  Caius  Marius,  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
and  others,  down  to  Julius  Caesar,  whose  well-known 
Commentaries  make  so  important  a  part  in  the  mili* , 
tary  transactions  of  Rome«  Even  Hannibal  may  be 
numbered  in  this  list,  on  account  of  the  columns 
which  he  erected  in  Calabria,  before  his  departure 
from  Italy,  inscribed  with  the  principal  dates  and 
transactions  of  the  war,  quoted  by  Polybius. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  great  political  contests 
at  Rome,  every  individual  acted  upon  the  scene  of 
public  life;  and,  after  the  first  exploit  of  the  common- 
wealth beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  state  itself  acted 
upon  a  public  scene  of  the  world;  where  every  event 
was  notorious  beyond  ^vhat  is  known  of  any  other  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  if  we  subjoin, 
that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  and  people,  formerly  neglected,  began  to  be 
carefully  preserved  in  proper  records,  we  cannot  too 
much  regret  that  so  little  of  the  works  of  Sallust  and 
Livy  remain  on  the  subject  of  transactions,  concerning 
which  their  information  may  have  been  so  complete. 
Sallust  is  known  to  have  written  a  general  history  of 
Rome :  but,  no  more  than  his  account  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  and  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  remain 
to  us« 
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Of  one  hundred  and  forty  books  composed  by 
Livy,  no  more  than  thirty-five  have  yet  been  recover- 
ed. These  consist  of  the  first  ten,  containing  what 
may  be  called  antiquities,  down  to  the  fifth  century  of 
Rome.  The  following  ten  books,  or  those  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twentieth  inclusive,  are  still  missiitg. 
From  the  twenty-first  to  the  forty-fifth  are  recovered. 
These,  indeed,  contain  a  very  interesting  period  of 
history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war 
to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  about  five  hundred 
and  eighty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Al- 
though, in  point  of  time,  this  amounts  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  period  of  Livy's  history,  yet,  com- 
pared to  what  must  have  followed,  relating  to  trans- 
actions the  most  important,  and  to  persons  the  most 
distinguished,  of  any  age  or  nation,  we  must  consider 
what  has  hitherto  been  recovered  as  but  the  meaner 
and  less  authentic  part  of  his  work. 

So  much  of  this  great  production,  and  the  whole 
of  Sallust's  General  History,  being  lost,  must  oblige 
us  to  supply  the  defect  from  other  writers  of  less 
note ;  but  qualified,  in  being  possessed  of  these  supe- 
rior authorities,  to  furnish  great  part  of  the  informa- 
tion required.  In  this  exigency,  therefore,  we  recur 
to  thejEpitome  of  Livy  himself,  written  by  an  unknown 
hand.  To  Florus,  a  man  of  letters,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Eutropius,  who  served 
under  Julian,  in  his  expedition  to  Parthia.  Velleius 
Paterculus,  an  officer  of  high  rank  under  Tiberius, 
whom  he  flatters ;  though  he  himself,  at  least  in  his 
literary  capacity,  deserved  a  better  patron.  What  re- 
mains of  this  author,  indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  what  he 
wrote.  And  our  principal  supply,  in  this  deficiency 
of  Livy  and  Sallust,  is  from  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Dioa 
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Cassius,  and  Appian.     To  the  first  we  recur,  as  an 
authority  from  whom  Livy  himself,  probably,  derived 
much  information,  and  whom,  especially  in  military 
transactions,  we  must  consider  as  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  the  two.    He  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis ; 
one  of  the  component  members  of  the  Achaean  league. 
His  father,  Lycortas,  having  been  at  the  head  of  this 
league,  the  son  was  trained  up  and  employed  in  affsdrs 
of  state  and  of  war.    When  the  league  was  dissolved, 
to  make  way  for  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Polybius, 
with  many  others,  was  removed  to  Italy,  to  serve  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  countrymen. 
At  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  many  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  particularly   attached  to  the  younger 
Scipio  Afi*icanus,many  of  whose  actions  he  witnessed; 
and  never  was  authority  more  entire,  whethet  we  con- 
sider  him  in  respect  to  his  capacity  of  distinguishing 
what  was  important  in  the  detail  of  military  and  poli- 
tical operations,  or  in  respect  to  his  predilection  for 
truth,  in  preference  to  any  misrepresentation  of  mat- 
ters,  where  truth  alone  can  give  any  value  to  the  state- 
ment.   This  work,  when  entire,  consisted  of  forty 
books :  but,  of  these,only  five,  with  some  fragments  of 
the  others,  remain  to  us.    Plutarch,  in  writing  the 
Ihrcs  of  persons  of  different  ages,  has  preserved  sepa- 
rate pieces,  whether  of  history  or  tradition,  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  down  to  the  first  period  of  the 
empire ;  so  that,  whilst  he  tells  us  what  was  reported 
of  Romulus  and  Numa,  he  also  details  the  actions  of 
Marius,  Sylla,  Lucullus,  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 
In  the  remains  of  Dion  Caslius  we  have  a  con- 
tinued series  of  Roman  history,  from  the  times  of 
Lucullus  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  and 
thus  extending  beyond  our  period.     This  author  wa« 
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a  native  of  Bithynia,  His  father  had  be«n  govemo^ 
of  Cilicia,  under  the  emperor  Adrian*  He  himself^ 
removing  to  Rome,  was  admitted  info  the  senate,, 
under  the  emperor  Commodus;  and,  continuing  in 
fevour  with  successive  emperors^  passed  through  the 
consulate  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Mam- 
mea.  His  rank  and  means  of  information,  therefore^ 
entitle  him  to  credit.  He  had  composed  a  general 
history  of  Rome,  from  its  origin  down  to  his  own 
times,  consisting  of  fourscore  books;  of  which  the 
first  thirty.four,  and  part  of  the  thirty-fifth,  are  lost: 
but  twenty.five  books,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
sixtieth  inclusive,  containing  the  period  of  history 
now  mentioned,  are  still  extant.  The  twenty  books 
which  followed  after  these  are  lost;  and,  if  they  were 
recovered,  have  no  relation  to  our  period* 

Appian  of  Alexandria  was  also  a  person  of  rank^ 
himself  said  to  have  been  governor  of  a  province,  un, 
der  the  Antonines;  and  being  posterior  to  Plutarch^ 
transcribes  him  in  some  places.  He,  too,  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  composed  a  general  Tiistory  of  Rome, 
from  -^neas  to  Trajan,  of  which  the  histories  which 
now  bear  his  name  were  only  extracts,  relating  to 
different  wars,  foreign  or  domestic ;  as  those  with 
Hannibal,  with  Mithridates,  and  Syria;  together  witji 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and 
C«sar-  These  being  arranged  in  their  proper  places, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  general  stock  of  information, 
to  which  the  separate  remains  of  Sallust,  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  are 
still  a  more  satisfactory  addition.  This  author  was 
a  Roman  senator;  though,  in  part  of  his  life,  obnoxi- 
ous to  censure  and  reproach  in  his  moral  character, 
and  afterwards,  in  subverting  the  republic  a  partisan 
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of  Caesar;  yet,  he  is  allcnved  to  be  of  good  credit  in 
history,  as  well  as  distingui^shed  by  the  energy  of  his 
style. 

In  continuing  to,  take  the  series  of  information 
chiefly  from  Dion  Cassius,  we  come  upon  the  ground 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries  j  with  the  Correspondence 
and  other  works  of  Cicero ;  the  Lives  of  the  Caesars, 
by  Suetonius ;  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  respecting  the 
latter  times  of  Augustus;  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  accession  of  Caius ;  at  which  our  narration  con- 
cludes. Concerning  the  credit  of  these  authors,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks,  even  to  those  who 
have  barely  heard  of  their  names. 

Throughout  the  whole,  or  any  part, 'of  our  nar- 
ration, we  avail  ourselves  of  circumstances  or  facts 
mentioned  by  authors,  though  not  professing  to  write 
history,  as,  Strabo  the  geographer,  who^  living  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  travelled  to  visit  the  countries  of 
which  he  wrote,  and,  in  mentioning  places,  sometimes 
recalls  the  memory  of  transactions  connected  with 
them:  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  whose  informa- 
tions sometimes  have  reference  to  matters  of  state: 
A.  Gellius,  a  grammarian,  who  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  and,  in  his  collections,  which  he  calls 
Attic  Nights,  has  preserved  some  facts  and  quota- 
tions  from  more  ancient  authors.  To  these  we  may 
join  Asconius  Paedianus  and  Festus.  The  first,  in 
his  introductions  to  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  or,  in  sta- 
ting their  subjects  and  occasions,  has  preserved  some 
particulars  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  other,  a  grammarian,  who,  in  abridging  Varro, 
and  explaining  terms,  sometimes  touches  upon  mat- 
ter of  history. 
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There  are  also  writings  more  of  an  historical  cast, 
which  must  not  be  omitted  here,  whether  ancient, 
and  relating  to  other  nations  with  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  do,  or  of  which  the  authors,  though  living 
lower  down  in  the  Christian  -^ra,yet,  before  .the  dis- 
truction  of  letters,  had  access  to  consult  the  more  an- 
cient authors  entire.  Of  the  first  class  are  Pausanias 
and  Josephus;  the  one  writing  of  Greece,  the  other 
of  Judea:  Frontinus,  a  military  officer,  who  served 
under  Vespasian,  Nero,  and  Trajan,  and  who,  in  col- 
lecting stratagems  of  war,  sometimes  falls  within  our 
period :  Valerius  Maximus,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Sextus,  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Pompey, 
and  has  left  a  collection  of  remarkable  sayings,  actions, 
and  examples  of  diffiw-ent  sorts,  which  occur  to  he 
quoted:  Cornelius  Nepos,  well  known  for  the  lives 
of  eminent  personages,  whether  Greek  or  Roman : 
and,  lastly,  of  the  same  description,  Aurclius  Victor, 
who,  living  about  the  times  of  Constantine,  has  writ- 
ten the  lives  of  illustrious  persons,  and  of  the  Caesars 
in  particular.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  list  and  succession  of  consuls,  and  other  officers 
of  state,  however  preserved,  are  a  material  aid  in  com- 
piling this  history. 

Among  the  authors  of  a  later  date,  who  may" have 
had  access  to  consult  the  ancients  entire,  we  quote 
Orosius,  a  Spanish  priest  of  the  fifth  century;  Zona- 
ras  and  Xephilinus,  both  of  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  the  Turks. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials,  from  which  any  con- 
tinned  relation  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic  can  be  attempted ;  and  an  author,  who 
would  specify  the  occasion  and  progress  of  every 
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traiisactioh,  is  nearly  iii  the  state  of  a  limner,  who,  at- 
t^Mpting  to  restore  the  portrait  of  a  person  deceascdi 
is  famished  Only  with  fragments  of  sculpture,  br  shreds 
Of  canvas,  bearing  the  form  and  outline  of  sbme  feai- 
ture,  the  tint  of  complexion,  or  colour  of  eyeb  and 
htdf ,  and  who  is  reduced,  where  the  original  is  want- 
ing, to  put  up  with  a  copy,  though  by  an  Inferior  hand; 
fortunate  if,  in  all  these  taken  together,  the  features 
and  character  he  is  in  Search  of  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. But,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  masterly  cast 
of  our  materials,  in  the  present  case,  is  such,  that  it 
must  be  the  feult  of  those  who  employ  them,  if  the 
production  fall  short  of  resemblance^  or  a  just  effe<:ti 

Although,  in  making  this  attempt,  ancient  autho- 
litles  alone  arc  to  be  followed,  yet  there  are  aids  of  a 
taoit  recent  date,  to  which  this  compile!-,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  his  performaiice,  must  loudly  acknow- 
ledge his  obligations.  Such  are,  the  Dissertations  of 
Gua^essi  and  Vestrini,  quotfed  in  their  respective 
places;  the  Annals  of  Pighius^  a  powerful  assistant 
in  removing  chronological  and  other  di&cutties,  or  iti 
leading  to  the  less  obvious  authorities;  the  Commen- 
taries ofMongault,  on1j;^e  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 
and  the  Considerations  of  Montesquieu,  on  the  Gran- 
deur and  Decline  of  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  following  edition  of  this  work,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  division  into 
books  is  omitted,  and  the  chapters  numbered  on  to 
the  last,  merely  to  facilitate  the  partition  of  the  whole 
into  volumes  of  this  size.  Some  effects  of  inadver- 
tency  in  the'matter  have  been  remedied ;  and  the  place 
or  ground  of  some  military  operations  or  movements 
have  been  reconsidered,  and,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, or  aids  politely  supplied  on  the  spot,  more  accu- 
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rately  fixed.  The  language,  too,  has  been  rerised, 
though  without  any  intention  to  depart  from  that  sim- 
plicity of  style  which  is  surely  expedient  in  composi- 
tions of  this  sort,  where  we  mean,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  to  retrace  the  course  of  human  nature  it- 
self,  not  to  gather  the  flowers  which  every  ingenious 
author  may  strew  upon  the  way. 

Here,  it  is  presumed,  we  read,  as  we  look  about 
us  in  common  life,  to  enlarge  our  stock  of  that  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  better  part  is  founded  in  the  ex- 
perience we  ourselves  have  had;  and,  as  experience, 
of  which  History  professes  to  be  the  faithful  record, 
is  too  stubborn  to  be  ruled  by  the  predilection  of  its 
votaries,  or  owe  its  title  to  be  relied  on  to  any  consi- 
deration besides  that  of  reality  and  fact,  an  author 
cannot  be  too  earnest  to  bring  forward  his  subject  as 
he  has  found  it,  without  any  attempt  to  amplify,  ex- 
tenuate, or  warp  in  any  direction,  leaving  his  readers 
to  infer,  as  they  may  from  the  past,  what  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  actors  of  a  similar  cast,  they 
should  lay  their  account  with  in  human  life. 


Edinburgh,   1 
May  1,  1799.  J 
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THE  Roman  State  was  originally  a  small  principalitj'^, 
and  one  of  the  many  little  cantons,  which,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Latins,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Anio  to  the  Sea,  and  from  Ostia  to  Circeii 
on  the  coast.  Within  this  narrow  tract,  extending  on  the 
shore  about  fifty  miles,  but  in  breadth,  inland,  no  more  than 
sixteen  miles,  the  Latins  are  said  to  have  formed  no  less  than 
forty-seven  independent  communities,*  having  for  each  a 
separate  capital,  or  strong  hold,  to  which  they  occasionally 
retired  for  safety,  with  their  cattle  and  other  effects,  and  from 
which  they  had  frequent  wars  to  maintain.f  The  country, 
divided  into  so  many  separate  territories,  we  may  consider 
as  resembling  some  of  the  lately-discovered  islands  in  the 
Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean^  where  every  height  is  represented 

*  Diony5.  Halicar.  lib.  hr.  t  Liv.  lib.  i.  c  5.  Soc. 

I  See  Cook's  Voyage  to  New  Zealand. 
TOL.  I.  B 
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as  a  fortress,  and  every  little  township^  that  can  maintain  its^ 
possessions,  as  a  separate  state*  Among  setdements  of  thia 
description,  the  Romans,  though  originaUy  no  way  distin» 
guished  in  point  of  possessions  or  mimbers,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  some  superiority  of  institution  or  character,  came,  at  anr 
early  period^  to  have  a  decided  ascendanu 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Liris  on  the 
other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were  possessed,  in  the 
same  manner  with  Latium,  by  different  races  of  men,  who^ 
under  various  denominations  of  Etrurians,  Samnites,  Cam» 
panians,  and  others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of  litde  nations, 
united  by  leagues  for  common  safety,  and  ranged  under  op- 
posite  interests,  with  a  view  to  some  balance  of  power,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  maintain^  The  peninsula,  towards  one 
extremity,*  was,  from  time  immemorial,  peopled  with  Grecian, 
colonies*  Towards  the  other,  it  was,,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Roman  state,  over-run  by  nations  of  Gaulish  extraction.f 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  situation,  climate,  and 
soil,  was  highly  favoured,  diversified  with  mountain  and  plain, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  replenished  with  useful  materials, 
fit  to  yield  pasture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abun* 
dsmce  of  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and,  what  is  still  of  more  import- 
ance, was  already  become  the  flourishing  nursery  of  ingenious 
men,  ardent  and  vigorous  in  their  pursuits,  though,  in  respect 
to  many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in  a  state  of  great  simplicity 
or  ignorance. 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  first  step  to  dominion 
by  becoming  heads  of  the  Latian  confederacy,  continued 
their  progress  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  or,  after  many 
struggles,  in  that  country,  with  nations  possessed  of  resources 
similar  to  their  own,  united  its  forces  under  their  own  direc- 
tion, and  from  thenceforward  became  the  conquerors  of  many 
lingdoms  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  forming 
an  empire,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  at  least  the  most  splendid^ 
of  any  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  possession 
of  this  seeming  advantage,  however,  they  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  own  institutions ;  they  became,  together  with 

*  Magna  Graccia.  f  Gallia  Cisalpina. 
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ihe  conquesta  they  had  made,  a  prey  to  military  government, 
aad  a  signal  ezam[de  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  prosperous 
iuttions  are  exposed. 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  die  smallness  of  its 
Pligin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  whidi  foUowed,  has, 
"by  the  splendour  of  its  national  exertions,  by  the  extent 
of  its  dominion,  by  the  ability  of  its  councils,  or  by  its 
internal  revolutions  and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a 
principal  object  of  histmy,  to  all  the  more  enlightened  nations 
t>f  the  western  world*  To  know  it  wdl,  is  to  know  mankind, 
and  to  have  seen  our  species  under  the  fairest  aspect  of  great 
ability,  integrity,  fmd  courage.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempt- 
mg  to  promote  the  study  al  this  subject,  even  if  the  effect 
should  not  correspond  with  the  design* 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narradve  was  under- 
taken, and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  great  revolution,  by  which 
the  repuUican  form  of  government  was  exchanged  for  despo- 
tism, and  by  which  the  Roman  people,  from  being  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with  their  own 
provinces,  the  subjects,  and  often  the  prey,  of  a  tyranny  which 
was  equally  cruel  to  both. 

As,  in  diis  revolution,  men  of  die  greatest  aibilities,  posses- 
•ed  of  every  art,  and  furnished  with  the  most  ample  resources, 
were  engaged,  in  opposition,  or  in  concert  together,  the  scene 
is  likely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought,  in  action  at  least, 
the  utmost  raiige  or  extent  of  the  human  powers;  and  what 
may  fiimi^  to  diose  who  are  engaged  in  transactions  any 
way  similar,  models  by  which  they  may  profit,  or  from  which 
&ey  may  form  sound  principles  of  #toduct,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  confirmed  by  exampks  of  the  highest  authority. 

The  event,  which  makes  the  principal  object  bf  this  his- 
tory, has  been  somedmes  considered  as  a  poiatof  separation 
between  two  periods,  which  have  been  according^  treated 
apart — the  period  of  die  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy. 
Ihiring  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinguished  by  their  genius,  magnanimity,  and 
natiomd  spirit,  and  made  suitable  attmnments  in  what  are  the 
ordinary  objects  of  pursuit — ^wealth  and  dominion.  In  the 
second  period,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by  the 
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advantages  which  had  been  formerly  gdned;  and,  while  theif 
walked  in  the  tract  of  the  commonwealth,  or  practised  the 
arts,  and  retained  the  lessons,  which  former  ages  had  tanght^ 
still  kept  their  possessions.  But  after  the  springs  of  political 
life,  which  had  been  wound  up  in  the  republic,  no  longer 
continued  to  act;  when  the  state  was  become  the  concern  of 
a  single  person,  and  the  vestige  of  former  movements  was 
effaced;  the  national  character  declined,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a  small  republic 
had  acquired.  The  example,  whether  to  be  shunned  or 
imitated,  is  certainly  instructive  in  either  period;  but  most 
so  in  the  transition  that  was  made  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  die  forfeiture  of  those  public  advantages,  of  which  tte 
Roman  people,  in  some  part  of  their  course,  availed  them- 
selves, with  so  much  distinction;  and  which,  in  the  sequel, 
they  abused  with  so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression 
of  their  subjects  abroad. 

Witli  this  object  before  me,  I  hasten  to  enter  on  the  scenes 
in  which  it  begins  to  appear;  and  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  history  of  "the  first  ages  of  Rome ;  nor  even  stop  to 
collect  particulars  relating  to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  recollecting  the 
circumstances  which  formed  the  conjuncture  in  which  diis 
interesting  change  began  to  take  place. 

For  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  description  of  the  state 
and  its  territory,  such  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  this 
transaction,  might  have  been  sufficient ;  but,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  point,  at  which  causes  begin  to  operate,  or 
at  which  effects  are  coni|ilete,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
looking  back  to  the  origin  «f  this  famous  republic,  whether 
real  or  fabulous,  intending,  with  a  few  occasional  reflections 
on  the  sources  of  information,  to  leave  the  reader  to  determine, 
at  what  time  he  will  suppose  the  period  of  authentic  history 
to  begin ;  and,  having  contemplated  the  state  in  its  vigour,  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  of  its  ruin  to  begin  their 
operation,  or  to  produce  their  effects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  description,  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  a  subject  which  is  in  its  nature  progressive 
and  fluctuating,  or  to  explain  political  establishments  without 
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momt  reference  to  the  occasions  from  whence  they  arose,  I 
hMWCy  iqM>n  these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
j&rst  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  n^ration ;  and,  together 
with  the  progress  of  political  instituti(»)s  in  the  state,  have 
jpemarked  its  territorial  acquisitions  and  conquests,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  history  presents  itself,  I  shall  wish,  as  far 
as  my  talents  and  the  materials  before  me  allow,  to  fill  up 
the  narration  with  all  the  detail  that  is  necessary  to  charac- 
terize persons,  or  to  specify  trafnsactions  in  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  end ;  without  otherwise  attempting  to  gain  the 
readers  esteem  for  myself,  anticipate  his  judgment,  or  offici- 
ott^  obtrude  my  own.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  cata- 
strophe is  passed,  I  shall  wish  again  to  contract  my  narration ; 
and,  as  I  open  with  a  summaly  account  of  what  preceded  my 
period,  dose  with  a  similar  view  of  its  sequel. 

The  Ronums  are  said  to  have  made  their  settlement  in  the 
end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh,  Olympiad,*^ 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profane  histor}' 
whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  minute  and  circum- 
stantial; but,  on  this  account,  is  the  more  to  be  suspected  of 
fiction  :f  and  in  many  parts,  besides  that  of  the  fable,  with 
which  it  is  confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blameable 
scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the  materials  or  embellishments  of 
a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  profane  history  of  the  same  times,  and  labours  under 
the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other 
nations,  j; 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small  one,  and 
came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  cannot  be  doubted.  So 
much  we  may  safely  admit  on  the  general  analog)'  of  human 
affiurs,  or  infer,  from  the  continuation  and  recent  marks 
of  a  progress  which  this  people  were  making,  after  they 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i. 

t  Be  Remo  et  Rormtlo  ut  aiunty  appears  to  have  been  a  pi*ovcrbial  expression  for 
any  gosapping  tale  of  remote  antiquity.    Vide  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  iti. 
t  Liv.  lib.  vi. 
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became  an  object  of  observatioii  to  other  nations,^  or  began 
to  keep  records  of  their  own: — That  they  had  been  an  assem* 
blage  of  herdsmen  an^  warriors,  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commercial  arts,  inured  to  depredation  and  violence, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  may  be  aafdy  admitted  ^  because 
we  find  them,  in  the  most  authentic  parts  of  their  story,  yet 
busied  in  supplying  these  defects,  and  coming  forward  in  the 
fiame  direction,  and  consequendy  proceeding  from  the  same 
origin,  with  other  rude  nations ;  being,  in  reality,  a  horde  of 
ignorant  barbarians,  though  likely  to  become  an  accomplished 
nation. 

In  the  first  accounts  of  their  settlement,  it  is  said  that  they 
mustered  three  thousand  men  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on 
horseback.f  Their  establishment  being  effected  by  surprise 
or  by  force,  and  their  people  consisting  of  armed  men,  who 
had  every  acquisition  to  make,  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were  naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  t:ountry 
around  them.  They  took  post  on  the  Palatium,  a  small 
height,  among  others,  on  the  Tiber;  which,  according  to 
former  traditions,  had  been  previously  occupied  by  five  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  who,  in  a  country  so  precariously  setded, 
were  frequendy  changing  their  places4  Their  city,  humour- 
ing the  form  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood,  was  the  first 
model  of  a  Roman  camp,  fortified  with  a  square  breast^work 
and  ditch,  to  serve  as  an  occasional  retreat  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle«  Their  leader,  or  chief,  was  the  sole  magistrate 
or  officer,  either  civil  or  military.  His  followers  were  distin- 
guished into  different  classes  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of 
Patrician  and  Plebeian,  Patron  and  Client.  "  The  patron,'' 
says  Dionysius, "  was  to  protect,  tp  give  counsel;  and,  whether 
*^  present  or  absent,  was  to  his  clients  what  the  fiather  is  to 
*'  his  family.  The  clients,  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to 
^^  the  support  of  their  patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
^  dren  in  marriage ;  and,  in  the  case  of  his  being  taken  by  an 
**  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ransom;  or,  in  the  case  of  his  being 
**  condemned  in  a  fine,  were  to  discharge  it  for  him."§ 

•  Dionys.  Hai.  lib.  i.  1  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i. 

t  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  $  Ibid  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in  other  rude 
societies,  were  jret  imperfectly  marked.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  to  lead  in  war,  and  to  rule  in  peace  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  no  more  wished  to  deliberate  than 
to  fi^t  alone  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  done  either  occa- 
sionally, yet  numbers  were  ever  ready  to  attend  him  in  both. 
The  pe<^l^  acknowledged  him  as  their  chieftain,  or  prince ; 
but  they  themselves,  as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
were  accustomed,  on  remarkable  occasions,  to  assemble ;  and, 
the  whole  being  present,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, became  the  sovereign  power,  as  often  as  their 
passions  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  body.  The  superior  class 
of  the  people  as  naturally  came  to  have  their  meetings  select- 
ed, and  may  have  frequendy  assembled  apart,  when  the  occa- 
sion was  not  sufEcient  to  require  the  attention  of  the  whole.* 
flence,probably,  the  existence  of  a  senate,  and  of  the  comitia^ 
or  popular  assemblies  ;  institutions  of  so  early  a  date  as  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.f 

Even  this  founder  of  the  state,  we  are  told,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  ushers,  or  lictors,  carrying  before  him  the  axe 
and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems  of  his  power,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  justice.  .The  names  of  the  senators  were  en- 
tered in  a  list,  and  they  were  separately  called  to  their  meet- 
ings. Assemblies  of  the  people  were  proclaimed  at  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  The  citizens  w^re  distinguished  into  curiae, 
centuries,  and  tribes  ;  divisions  under  which  they  formed 
their  several  compartments,  for  military  array,  religious  cere- 
monies, or  political  deliberations.  When  met,  to  decide  on 
any  public  affair,  each  division,  apart,  collected  the  votes  of  its 
members ;  from  thence  formed  an  award  for  the  curiae  or 
century,  and,  by  the  majority  of  these,  determined  the 
whole.  The  curiae  were  fraternities,  or  divisions  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  met  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites :  each 
had  its  separate  priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  When  the 
curiae  were  called  on  matters  of  state,  they  retained  part  of 
their  religious  forms,  opened  their  meeting  with  observing 

*  De  minoribus  rebus  principes^  de  majoribus  omnes  consultant.    Tacit,  de 
Monbns  Genn. 

t  Dionys.  lib.  i. 
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the  auspices^  or  signs  of  futurity,  and  if  these  were  unfa- 
vourable, could  not  proceed  on  business*  The  augiurs, 
therefore,  in  this  mode  of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  people. 

The  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful  idea,  to 
make  power  accompany  wealth.  The  people  were  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  the  rate  of  their  fortunes :  each 
class  was  divided  into  centuries  ;  but  the  number  of  centu- 
ries, in  the  different  classes,  was  so  unequal,  that  those  of  the 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole ;  and  when 
the  centuries  of  this  class  were  unanimous,  they  decided  the 
question.  By  this  institution,  the  rich  were  masters  of  the 
legislature,  though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor ;  as  the  several  classes  were  charged  with  taxes  and  pub- 
lic services,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  were  vest- 
ed with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  assembled,  were  distinguished  in 
their  classes  by  their  ensigns  and  arms,  and,  though  called 
together  on  political  affairs,  were  termed  the  army.* 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  principality,  or  commonwealth,  the 
meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  first  by  curiae,  and  after- 
wards by  centuries.  The  practice  of  voting  by  tribes  was 
of  a  later  date  than  either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular 
party,  to  exclude  the  auspices,  to  level  the  condition  of  ranks, 
and,  by  these  means,  to  turn  the  channels  of  power  in  their 
own  favour.  The  people  were  formed  into  their  classes  and 
centuries,  to  elect  dieir  officers,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  delibe- 
rate on  olher  affairs  of  state ;  but  they  did  not,  without  strug- 
gle or  contest,  always  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  assembly* 
The  poorer  citizens  often  insisted  to  be  called  in  the  curiae, 
and  ailcrwards  in  the  tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the 
rich  would  have  referred  to  the  centuries  alone.  The  ques- 
tion, on  these  occasions,  went  to  the  foundation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  implied  a  doubt  whether  the  state  should  incline 
with  the  preponderance  of  numbers,  or  of  property.f 

•  Dionys.  Hal. lib-  iv.  c.  16, 17,  18.— Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  43.  Exercitus. 

t  State  of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  tl\e  esublishmcnt  of  the  Census . 

Val. 
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To  these  origiiud  springs  of  the  pdit&cal  frasie  may  be 
joined  those  of  religion,  which,  in  all  governments,  must  have 
a  considerable  force ;  and,  in  this,  have  always  been  supposed 
of  signal  efect,  in  regulating  its  movements.  Here,  indeed, 
there  being  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  authority  of 
aognr  and  priest  was  often  united  with  that  of  statesman  or 
raagbtrate  :  and  as,  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  notwith- 
standing the  high  measure  of  his  superstition,  the  sword  of 
state  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  politician  and  wanioi', 
without  adopting  the  interests  of  a  priesthood,  availed  htmr 
sdf  of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  religion,  and  made  su- 
perstiticm  itself  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state.  With 
]»«8ages  and  prodigies  he  encouraged  or  restrained  the  peo* 
pk  in  their  desires  smd  piirsuits ;  he  bound  them  with  vows 
and  with  oaths,  to  a  degree  that  has  not  been  equalled  by 
mankind,  in  »ay  other  instance  ;  insomuch  that,  with  refer- 
enoe  to  this  circumstance  in  particular,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  seeds  of  Roman  greatness  were  laid  in  the  im]dicit 
devoddn  with  which  every  citizen  revered  the  sacred  rites  of 
his  country.* 


Valuatioiis, 

Class.           Roman. 

Sterling. 

1                a 

No.  of  Cent. 

1.  100,000 

2.  75,000 

3.  50,000 

4.  25,000 

5.  11,000 

1.         s. 

322    18 

242      3 

161      9 

80    14 

35    10 

98 
21 

21 

21 

31 
1 

Total, 
First  Class, 

* 

193  From 
98  Sub/ 

Majority  of  the  first  Class, 

*17 
3 

b  tbe  fifst  class,  75,000  to  a  place  in  the  second,  SOflOO  to  a  place  in  the  thirds 
85,000  to  a  place  in  the  fourth,  11/XX)  to  a  place  in  the  fifth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  having  no  valuation,  or  having  less  than  that  of  the  fifth  class, 
were  thrown  into  the  sixth  or  last  dass.  The  whole  were  cUvided  into  193 
centuries,  of  which  ^e  first  dass  contained  80  centuries  of  foot,  and  18  of 
horsemen,  in  all  98  ;  being  a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  nxtii  class  formed 
no  more  than  one  centiny,  as  appears  from  tho  infection  of  the  precedipg  table. 

*  See  Machiavd's  Discourses  on  Livy. 
.     TOU  U  ^  " 
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The  wants,  by  which  the  Romans  were  impelled  in  the 
first  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
Tanquish  their  neiglAours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  For- 
titude, accordingly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  principal 
quality  of  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  the 
chief  of  its  fruits*  Every  leader,  who  obtained  a  victory, 
made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  procession ;  and,  in  this,  gave 
rise,  to  the  triumph,  which  continued,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  age  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  a  principal  object  of  am- 
bition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  effect  of  this  and  of  other  prac- 
tices of  an  early  date  among  the  Romans,  have  represented 
their  founder,  and  his  immediate  successors,  as  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  able  tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of 

'  the  consequences,  suggested  the  maxims  which  gave  so  hap- 
py a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant  republic*     They 

'  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by  frugality  and  valour  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  subdue  the  world :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  possess  them 
with  colonies  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought  not  to  slay 
the  vanquished,  but  to  cherish  their  captives,  and  transport 
them  to  Rome,  as  tin  accession  to  the  number  of  their  own 
citizens :  that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  when  they  had  re- 
ceived any  wrong,  nor  to  commence  hostilities  until  they  had 
demanded,  and  had  been  refused,  repso^tion  of  wrong  they  had 
suffered.  In  whatsoever  degree  we  suppose  these  maxims  to 
have  been  expressed  or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome, 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  state,  in  particu- 
lars to  which  the  maxims  relate,  was  sufficient  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  they  were  known,  and  adopted  on  a  deli- 
berate principle  of  government. 

To  the  other  wise  or  fortunate  customs,  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  Rome,  we  may  join  that  of 
the  Census  5  by  which  the  people,  at  every  period  of  five 
years,  took  a  regular  account  of  the  numbers  and  estates  of 
their  citizens,  as  the  best  measure  they  could  have  of  their 
own  progress  or  decline,  and  the  surest  test  of  their  felicity 
and  good  conduct,  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned,  in  the  first  period  of  their  histor}^. 
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a  succession  of  seven  kmgs ;  ^  to  each  of  vrhom  tbey  ascribed 
the  invention  of  their  several  institutions.  To  Romukis 
they  ascribed  the  mixed  form  of  their  government,  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  dis* 
tinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  with  the  relations  of 
patron  and  client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of  the  people^ 
aad  their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servius  TuUius,  the  census, 
or  perodical  muster ;  and  so  on.  But  whether  we  suppose 
these  institutions  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of  particular 
occasions,  or  the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effects,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  institutions  existed  at  an  early  period,  and  served  as  the 
foundation  of  that  policy  which  long  continued  to  distinguish 
the  Roman  state. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  haVe  lasted  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  years ;  a  period  in  which  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  the  extent  of  their  setdement,  had  greatly  in- 
creased. During  this  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their 
neighbours  to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  their  own  people  to 
occupy  settlements  abroad.  By  the  inrolment  of  aliens,  they 
procured  a  certain  increase  of  people  ;  and  by  spreading  their 
colonies  around,  they  made  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  ex- 
tended the  nursery  of  Roman  citizens^  We  find,  neverthe- 
less, that,  by  the  last  part  of  this  policy,  they  incurred  a  dan<* 
ger  of  losing  the  people  whom  they  thus  established,  or  bred 
up,  in  new  setdements  apart,  however  little  removed  from  the 
metropolis.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  citizens  of  one  place,  and  the  inhabitants  of  another* 
In  departing  from  Rome,  the  colonists  ceased  to  be  inrolled 
in  any  tribe  or  ward  of  that  city,  or  of  its  district ;  or  to  be 
ranked  in  any  class  of  the  people.  They  ceased,  of  course, 
to  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  and  these 
they  no  longer  attended.  They  cherished  notions,  by  degrees, 
of  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  country  ;  so 
much,  that  the  colonies  which  had  been  planted  under  the 
auspices  of  one  prince,  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
his  successors;  and  conquests,  where  Roman  citizens  had 

*  Romulus,  Numa,  ThUus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Martius,  Tftrquinius  Priscusr 
Servius  Tullius,  Tarqoinuis  Soperbus. 
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been  planted,  in  order  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection,  were 
sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  colony  took  »  part 
in  the  discontents  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to  restrain,  and 
became  parties  in  their  quarrel  with  Rome.^  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort,  among  the  Roman 
colonies,  the  memory  of  their  descent,  and  die  ties  of  con* 
sanguinity,  the  pride  of  their  distinction  as  Romans,  the  capai- 
-city  in  which  eveiy  colonist  stood,  of  being  reinstated  in  the 
roUs  of  the  people  at  Rome,  for  the  most  part  preserved 
their  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  made  them 
still  a  part  of  her  strength,  and  a  principal  source  of  her 
greatness. 

During  this  period  of  the  kingly  government,  the  numbers 
that  were  inrolled,  in  the  city  and  its  territory,  increased,  from 
three  thousand  and  two  hundred,  to  eighty  thousand  men,  of 
an  age  fit  to  carry  arms^f  The  number  of  Roman  tribes  or 
wards  of  the  city  was  augmented  from  three  to  twenty-one. 
The  kingdom  itself  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Latium, 
and  had  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  city 
of  Rome  was  become  the  principal  resort  of  all  the  Latin 
confederates,  the  place  of  theh*  meetings,  for  devotion  or  plea* 
sure,  and  the  seat  of  their  political  consultations,  j: 

To  accommodate  and  secure  this  populous  and  growing 
community,  several  of  the  heights,  contiguous  to  their  original 
settlement,  were,  during  the  same  period,  successively  occu« 
pied ;  the  marshes  between  them  were  drained  by  excavations 
and  works  of  great  magnificence,  of  which  a  paft  is  visible, 
and  more  may  be  supposed  still  entire.  The  city  itself,  in- 
stead of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  surrounded  with  towers  and 
battlements  of  hewn  stone.} 

•  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.        f  Ibid.  fib.  i.  c.  44.        J  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  250. 

^  The  stones  employed  in  building  these  orig^l  walls  of  Rome  were  said 
each  to  have  been  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

The  common  sewers  were  executed  at  a  gjreat  expense.  It  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay. 
(Plin.  lib.  xxxri.  c.  15.)  When  these  common  sewers  came  to  be  obstructed, 
or  out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  censors  contracted  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents,  or  about  ^.  193*000,  for  clearing  and  repairing  them.  (Dionys.  Hal.  lib. 
iii.  c.  67.)  They  were  again  inspected  at  the  accession  of  Augustus  Ca&ar ;  and 
clearing  their  passages  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.    He 
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So  far  it  appears,  that,  while  eveiy  successive  prince  gra« 
tified  his  own  ambition,  by  subduing  some  neighbouring  dis- 
trict or  village,  and  brought  an  accession  of  riches  or  territory^ 
to  his  coimtry,  the  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  rising  empire:  but  when  princes  became 
satiated  with  conquests  abroad,  or  began  to  meditate  schemed 
to  increase  their  own  importance  at  home,  their  ambition 
tock  a  different  direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making  the 
kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  subservient  to  dieir 
own  pleasure*  Under  this  directicm  of  the  monarch's  amp 
bition,  die  state,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  was  likely  to 
become  stationary,  or  even  to  decline*  A  revolution  there- 
fore became  necessary,  in  order  to  prolong  its  progress* 

k  said  to  have  turned  the  course  of  seven  rivers  into  these  subterraneous  canaU» 
to  have  made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  actually  passed  in  barges  under  the 
streets  and  binldings  of  Rome.  These  works  are  still  supposed  to  remain ;  bat» 
as  the  J  exceed  the  power  and  resources  of  die  present  city  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
they  aie  concealed  from  the  view,  except  at  one  or  two  places.  They  were, 
in  the  midst  of  the,  Roman  greatness,  and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  38.) ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have  been  works  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whose  territory  did  not  extend,  in  any  direction, 
above  ^teen  miles;  and,  on  this  supposition,  ihey  must  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  cattle,  herds- 
men, and  banditti.  Rude  nations  sometimes  execute  works  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, as  fortresses  and  temples,  for  the  purposes  of  su^jerstition  or  war ;  but 
seldom  palaces,  and  still  more  seldom  works  of  mere  convenience  and  cleanliness ; 
in  which,  for  Ae  most  part,  they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  question  the  authority  of  tradition,  in  respect  to  this  singibir  monu- 
ment of  antkjuity,  wluch  so  greatly  exceeds  what  many  well  accommodated 
cities  of  modem  Europe  have  undertaken  for  their  own  conveniency.  And 
as  those  works  are  still  entire,  and  may  continue  so  for  thousands  of  years,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  they  existed  even  prior  to  the  settiement  of  Romulus, 
and  may  have  been  the  remams  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
the  followers  of  Romulus  setded,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common  sewers  were  not  ac- 
commodated to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  lakl  out  in  his  time ;  they  were 
carried  in  directions  across  the  streets,  and  passed  under  buildings  of  the  greatest 
atitiquity.  This  derangement,  indeed,  he  imputes  to  the  hasty  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls ;  but  haste,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foundations,  or  at  least  not  to  change 
them  so  much  as  to  cross  the  direction  of  former  streets.  When  the  only 
remaining  accounts  of  an  ancient  monument  are  absurd  or  incredible,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  real  account  of  tiie  times,  in  which  it  was  erected,  is 
not  known. 
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Such  an  event,  we  are  told,  took  its  rise  from 
'the  resentments  of  the  people,  excited  by  abuses 
of  power,  and  was  hastened  by  a  momentary  indignation, 
roused  by  an  insult  oiFered  by  a  son  of  the  king  to  a  Roman 
matron.  As  the  political  evils,  which  this  revolution  was  , 
intended  to  remedy,  were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  weak" 
nessy  to  which  the  senate  had  been  reduced^  the  usurpation  of 
hereditary  succession  to  the  crorvn^  and  the  general  abuses  of 
government^  suitable  remedies  were  sought  for  to  these  res- 
pective evils,  by  restoring  the  numbers  and  power  of  the 
8enate,by  abolishing  the  royalty,  and  by  erecting  an  elective 
and  temporary  magistracy. 

The  principal  part  of  the  new  establishment  consisted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annual  magistrates,  in  place 
of  the  king.  These  officers  were  chosen  in  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries.  The  officer  who  was  to  preside  at  the  election 
erected  his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,*  a  meadow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to  this  standard,  in  arms, 
and,  distinguished  by  the  ensigns  and  armour  of  their  different 
classes,  proceeded  to  make  their  election. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised,  while  its  defenders 
were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard  was  posted,  with  its 
colours  displayed,  on  the  Janiculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of 
the  Tiber,  which  overlooked  the  river  and  contiguous  plains* 
If  an  enemy  appeared  during  the  election,  the  guard  had  orders 
to  strike  their  ensign ;  and  on  this  signal,  every  century  repaired 
to  its  post  of  alarm,  and  questions  of  state  were  suspended  until 
the  danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of  super- 
stition, that  the  centuries  could  not  proceed  in  any  business 
without  having  an  ensign  displayed  on  the  Janiculum,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  person,  by  striking  the  ensign,  to  break 
up  an  assembly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient,  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  any  business,  was  accordingly  employed  by 
the  opposite  parties,  at  different  times,  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.f 

It  was  meant,  that  the  consuls  should  succeed  to  all  the 
powers  of  the  kuig;  and  in  order  to  enforce  their  authority, 

•  Campus  Martius.  f  See  chap.  xvii. 
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«  penalty  of  five  oxen  and  two  sheep  was  denounced  against 
every  person  who  refused  to  obey  them.*  Their  joint  and 
divided  command,  with  the  limited  duration  of  a  year,  which 
was  to  be  their  term  in  office,  were  thought  sufficient  securities 
against  the  abuse  of  their  power. 

The  administration,  by  this  revolution,  devolved  on  the 
senate  and  nobles.  The  plebeians,  indeed,  in  the  formation 
of  their  new  constitution,  were  favoured  by  the  admission  of 
a  certsun  number  of  their  order  to  fill  up  the  senate,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king ;  and  the 
least  considerable  citizen  was  declared,  in  case  of  oppression 
or  grievance,  to  have  a  right  of  appeal  from  any  sentence  or 
command  of  the  magistrate,  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
large.  This  was  understood  to  be  the  great  charter  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  the  patricians  alone  could  be  chosen 
into  the  newly  established  offices  of  state.  They  alone  were 
to  furnish  the  ordinary  succession  of  members  to  the  senate, 
and,  by  dieir  inrolment  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  to  have 
a  decided  majority  in  all  the  meetings  or  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies jf  that  is,' in  all  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  were  called* 
to  elect  officers  of  state,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  judge  of  appeals. 
By  these  several  provisions  in  their  favour,  the  patricians 
were  in  possession  of  a  complete  aristocracy,  which  they 
claimed  as  hereditary  in  their  families,  but  which,  in  the  con- 
course of  such  active  spirits,  so  closely  compressed,  they  were 
not  likely  to  retain,  without  much  discontent  and  animosity 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 

•  Flutarch.  in  Vita  PubUcolae.  t  Dionys.  Hal.  Ub.  v. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Sormqfthe  Rcfiublici^^Diaacntionqf  Parties. — First  Dictator ^^^Se- 
cession  of  Piebeians^^^Tribunes  ofthePeofde. — Their  Objects^'^Dis^ 
tribution  of  Com. — Division  of  Lands^^^Pretenaums  of  the  Pie* 
bdans^^^Comndssion  to  comfiileLaw3*'~-Decemvirs^^7kvelve  Tables, 
'^intermarriage  of  Ranks. — Claim  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consulate. 
"^Military  or  Consular  Tribunes.^^Censors. — Mdil^s^^^Pntfectus 
Annon4t.'-^Fortune  qf  the  RefiubHc. — Reduction  of  Feia^'^DestruC'^ 
$ion  of  Rome  by  the  GauU.^^Rebuildit^  qfthe  City. 

THE  government  of  Rome,  as  it  is  represented 
after  the  expubion  of  the  king,  was  become  en« 
tirely  aristocraticaL  The  nobles  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  office,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  the  balance  between 
themselves  and  the  people.  The  consuls  were  the  sole  exe* 
cutive  magistrates,  and  the  only  ministers  of  the  senate ;  they 
were  understood  to  come  in  place  of  the  king)  performed  aU 
the  functions  of  royalty;  and,  in  the  manner  of  die  kings,  to 
whom  they  succeeded,  united  in  their  own  persons  all  the  dig- 
nities of  the  state,  those  of  Judge^  Magistrate^  and  Miktory 
Leader. 

Such,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  commonwealth,  was, 
both  in  respect  of  government  and  manners,  the  simplicity  or 
rudeness  of  this  community.  The  people,  however,  in  their 
new  situation,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  aflairs,  by  the  con- 
test  of  their  parties,  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  were  suc- 
cessively and  speedily  led,  to  a  variety  of  establishments,  in 
which  they  separated  the  departments  of  state,  more  equally 
distributed  its  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office,  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  to  wield  with  advantage  their  strength,  as  it 
increased,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  that 
occurred  in  their  favour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by  continual  in- 
vasions, to  recover  his  power,  disputes  arose  between  the  par- 
ties who  ha&  joined  to  expel  him;^  creditors,  supported  by 

*  In  these  original  disputes  between  the  pattricianB  and  plebeians  at  Rome,  it 
is  implied  that  tbey  ire^uentiy  or  commonly  stood  in  the  relation  of  creditor  and 
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the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  nobles  Were  now  in  fiJl  posses- 
sion, became  seycre  in  exacting  the  payment  of  debts,  or,  in 
the  qusdity  of  patrons,  laid  claim  to  more  than  the  clients  were 
willing  to  pay.*  The  state  was  distracted  at  once  by  its  ene- 
mies from  abroad,  and  by  the  dissention  of  parties  at  home. 
The  authority  of  the  new  government  not  being  sufficient  to 
contend  with  these  difficulties,  the  senate  resolved  to  place 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  for  a  limited  time,  under 
the  power  of  a  single  person,  who,  with  the  tide  of  Dictator, 
or  master  of  the  people,t  should,  at  his  pleasure,  u.  c.  452 
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debtor,  as  well  as  of  patron  and  client.  And  we  may  account  for  this  circumstance 
in  either  of  two  ways,  firsts  by  supposing  that  the  client  wjw,  m  some  degree,  tri- 
butary to  his  patron,  as  the  vassal  was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  the  original  state  of 
modem  nations.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  laid  some  foundation  for  this 
sappoution,  in  the  passage  above  cited.  Or  we  may  suppose,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  debts  in  question  were  money  or  effects  actually  borrowed  by  the  client 
and  lent  by  the  patron.  The  first  supposition  is  most  agreeable  to  the  manners 
of  modem  times ;  but  the  last  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  original 
state  of  the  Romans,  and  of  ancient  republics  in  general .  Among  them  the  great 
distinction  of  persons  was  that  between  freemen  and  slaves.  The  rich  freemaa 
was  supplied  with  every  thing  he  wanted  by  the  labour  of  his  slaves.  The  neces- 
sitous freeman  toiled  with* his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small  piece  of  ground,  or 
in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  had  no  trade  or  handicraft,  by  which  to  supply  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by  which,  as  in  modem  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
When  he  wanted  their  aid,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow ;  and  there  was,  perhaps^ 
bat  one  occasion  on  which  he  had  credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  he  was  going  to 
war,  and  when  he  had  both  a  reasonable  excuse  for  borrowing  and  a  probable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay,  perhaps  with  interest,  from  the  spoils  of  an  enemy. 
Bat  when  his  hopes  failed,  he  might  become  insolvent,  and  exposed  to  all  the  seve- 
rities of  which  we  read  such  complainjts  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

There  is,  throughout  this  histor)-,  sufficient  evklence  that  the  popular  party- 
were  on  the  side  of  the  debtor.  The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated  against  the 
exaction  of  payment.  Their  inRuence  was  employed  in  reducing  the  interest  of 
money;  in  having  it  abolished,  and  in  having  it  detested,  under  the  hividious  ap- 
pellation of  usury.  They  even  strove,  on  occadon,  to  abolish  debts :  but  the  result 
was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  necessitous  borrower ;  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  risk,  the  penalties,  and  the  obloquy,  to  which  the  lender  was  exposed  in 
transgressing  the  laws. 

•  Dkmys.  Hal.  lib.  v.  ,  t  Magister  populi. 

\  The  date  of  the  nominatkm  of  the  first  dkrtatof  is  uncertain.    Liv.  lib.  ii. 
$ome  place  it<nine  years  after  the  ^xpubion  of  the  kings ;  Dionys.  12  years. 
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This  officer  was  invested  with  power  to  punish  the  disor- 
derly^  without  trial  and  without  appeal;  to  arm  the  people,  and 
to  employ  their  forces  on  any  service;  to  name  his  own  sub- 
stitute, or  second  in  command;  and  to  act  without  being,  even 
at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accountable  either  to  the  senate  or 
to  the  people.  The  circumstances,  that  were  probably  acciden- 
tal in  the  first  nomination  of  this  extraordinary  officer,  were 
afterwards  repeated,  as  unalterable  forms,  in  every  successive 
appointment  of  the  same  kind.  It  became  the  prerogative  of 
the  senate  to  resolve  that  a  dictator  should  be  named,  and  of 
the  consul  to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  dead  of  night;*  and  as  soon  as  the  nomination  was  known, 
the  lictors,  or  ministers  of  justice,  armed  with  their  axes  and 
rods,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  attend  this 
temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth* 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  which  the  state 
was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  its  new  government.  The 
precedent  came  to  be  repeatedly  followed  in  times  of  calamity 
or  public  alarm;  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were  occa- 
sionally entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole  security  of  their 
personal  characters,  or  on  that  of  the  short  duration  of  their 
trust,  which  was  limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  was 
devised  by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  which  broke 
out  among  the  people,  and  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth against  its  enemies.  The  next  was  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  was  meant  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  lords. 

The  inferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  new  government,  soon  found  that  under  its  influence 
they  had  more  oppression  to  dread  from  their  patrons,  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  from  the  prince  they  had  banished. 
So  long  as  the  king  and  the  senate  shared  in  the  powers  of 
the  state,  the  one  took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other 
attempted  to  oppress  them;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  interest 
and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nobles,  by  supporting 
the  plebeians  against  them.   This  effect  of  the  monarchy  stilly 

•  Liv.  lib.  viii.  c  30.  &  lib.  ix.  C  28» 
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in  some  measure,  remained,  so  long  as  the  exiled  king  was 
ali\x,  maintained  his  pretensions,  and  made  the  united  ser- 
vices of  the  people  necessary  to  the  senate.  During  this 
period  the  patricians  were  still  on  their  guard,  and  were 
cautious  not  to  offend  the  people ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the 
ling,  and  in  consequence  of  the  security  which  the  new 
government  derived  from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed 
themselves  of  their  power,  and  enforced  their  claims  on  the 
people  with  extreme  severity.  In  the  capacity  of  creditors, 
they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  enslaved  those  who  were 
indebted  to  them,  and  held  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  plebeians 
was  alarmed;  they  saw  more  formidable  enemies  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  own  nobility  than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation 
whatever.  When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accordingly 
refused  to  arm  in  its  defence.  Many,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered under  the  rod  of  their  creditors,  when  called  upon  to 
enlist,  shewed  their  limbs,  galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with 
the  stripes  which  they  had  received  by  command  of  their  mer- 
ciless patrons. 

These  distractions,  joined  to  die  actual  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  obliged  the  senate  to  have  recourse  to  their 
lately  adopted  expedient,  of  committing  themselves  and  the 
state  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator:  and,  repeating  this  mea- 
sure as  often  as  occasion  required,  the  people,  though  refrac- 
tory, were  awed  by  the  aspect  of  so  formidable  a  power. 
But  in  one  instance,  in  order  to  mix  insinuation  with  the 
terrors  of  such  a  magistracy,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius, 
a  person  whose  name  was  already  known  to  the  plebeians, 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  his  family.  This 
officer  had  credit  enough  with  the  people  to  prevail  on  them 
to  take  arms,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  repel  an  enemy, 
by  whom  the  state  was  invaded :  but,  upon  his  return  'from 
the  war,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he  made  a  speech 
to  exculpate  himself,  and  laid  down  his  power.  The  citizens 
who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  being  still  in  the  field,  and, 
without  any  orders  to  disband,  suspecting  that  the  senate, 
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under  pretence  of  some  war  on  the  frontier,  meant  to  remove 
tliem  from  the  city,  ran  to  their  arms;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  restrained  by  their  military  oath,  and  the  respect  which 
they  paid  to  the  government  of  their  country,  must  have 
entered  the  gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  impression  of 
these  motives,  they  fled  from  the  walk,  instead  of  invading 
them,  retired  beyond  the  Anio,  and  took  possession  of  a 
Uttle  eminence  on  its  bank,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,* 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill.  Their 
officers  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return 
to  their  duty;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty  was  owing  to  a 
government  which  had  withdrawn  its  protection,  and  en* 
couraged  oppression ;  that  free  citizens  own  no  country,  in 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom.  "  To 
*'  wliat  purpose,"  said  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  this  mutiny,  "  recal  us  to  a  city,  from  which  you 
^'  have  already  forced  us  to  fly,  by  your  extortion?  By  what 
*'  new  assurance  can  you  persuade  us  to  rely  on  a  faith,  which 
"you  have  repeatedly  broken?  By  what  charm  can  you 
"  engage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  you 
"  will  not  allow  us  to  be  members?  You  mean  to  engross  all 
"  the  fruits  which  arc  to  be  reaped  in  your  country;  and  it 
"  is  well.  We  shall  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to 
"  interrupt  your  enjo}Tnents." 

This  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  people,  having  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  and  in  this  time  received  a  constant 
accession  of  numbers  from  the  city,  and  from  the  contiguous 
fields,  threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder;  exposed 
its  lands  to  be  neglected  or  pillaged  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  ravaged  by  numerous  enemies,  who  took  this  opportunity 
^o  invade  it  without  opposition. 

The  patricians  had  sufficient  force  in  their  own  body,  and 
in  that  of  their  faithful  retainers,  to  guard  the  avenues  of 
the  city,  and  to  secure  it  from  surprise  :  but  being  reduced 
to  great  difficulties,  for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  sub- 
sistence, and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the  interruption 
of  labour,  and  the  suspension  of  government,  they  came  to 

•  Cicero,  dc  Claris  Oratorlbus,  c.  14— Mons  Sacer. 
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a  resolution  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  raised  Sp.  Cassias,  a  person  who,  though 
€^  a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  people,  to 
the  office  of  consul.  They  agreed  to  mitigate  the  severities 
which  they  had  hitherto  practised  against  insolvent  debtors, 
fmd  to  release  such  of  them  as  were  actually  in  bonds,  or  had 
been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  concessions,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  camp, 
and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in  which  the  plebeians  obtained, 
not  only  a  full  ackhowledgment  of  their  privileges;  but,  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  forming  diemselves 
mto  assemblies  apart  from  the  nobles,^  and  of  electing  annual 
magistrates,  or  representatives  of  their  own  order,  to  guard 
and  watch  over  their  separate  rights.  "  Your  consuls,"  they 
said,  "  are  not  so  much  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth, 
**  as  Ae  heads  of  a  faction;  and,  in  all  questions  that  relate  to 
**  the  people,  are  parties,  rather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable 
**  that  we  too  have  a  head,  or  representation,  in  the  com- 
"  monwealth,  under  which  we  may  act,  at  least,  in  our  own 
**  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and  specious  requisition, 
the  tribunitian  power  was  established,  and  with  it  were  laid 
die  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of  much  harm,  to  the 
commonwealth.  Great  part  of  the  last  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  the  plebeians,  now  in  possession  of  a  right  to 
nominate  delegates  to  act  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  had  from 
thenceforward  been  content  with  the  power  of  election  merely, 
had  discontinued  their  own  collective  assemblies  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  increased  the  number  of  their  tribunes,  to  a 
just  representation  of  their  whole  body.  The  return,  how- 
ever, was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
people  were  far  from  renouncing  their  right  of  assembling 
in  a  collective  body;  and,  instead  of  a  representation  to 
support  and  preserve  their  order,  with  steadiness  and  with 
moderation,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who,  from 
henceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular  tumult,  and  to 
raise  every  wind  of  contention  into  a  storm. 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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The  tribunes  were  authorized,  at  their  first  institution,  to 
forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures  which  they  thought 
hazardous,  or  injurious  to  the  rights  of  their  constituents, 
but  not  to  propose  any  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  resolu^ 
tion*  They  were  not  entided  to  exercise  their  powers  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  or  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city  for 
the  whole  of  a  single  day,  except  in  their  attendance  on  the 
festival  of  the  Latin  allies,  where  the  presence  of  all  the 
Roman  magistrates,  nfithout  exception,  was  required.  Though 
their  power  was  merely  restrictive,  in  this  capacity  it  had  no 
bounds.  A  single  tribune  might  stop  the  proceedings  of 
his  own  body,  or  even  of  the  whole  people  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  patrician  magis- 
trates. In  the  exercise  of  this  last  part  of  their  trust,  though 
not  permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mix  with  the 
senators,  they  had  places  assigned  them  at  the  doors  of  the 
senate-house;  from  which,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  they  were 
to  observe,  and  on  occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedings  of  their 
lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  thus  destined  to  withstand  the  ex^ 
ertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the  most  dangerous 
occasions,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  axe  and  the  sword  of 
their  adversaries,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  guard  their 
persons  widi  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion  and  law. 
For  this  purpose,  an  inviolable  rule  was  prescribed  in  the 
following  terms : — '*  Let  no  one  offer  violence  to  the  person 
of  a  tribune;  neidier  kill  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed; 
neither  strike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  the 
person  who  offends  against  this  law  be  accursed;  let  his  effects 
be  held  sacred  to  pious  uses;  and  let  every  one  pursue  him 
to  death." 

To  render  this  act  irrevocable,  a  solemn  oath  for  the 
perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed,  and  dreadful  impre- 
cations were  denounced  against  any  person,  who  should  pro- 
pose to  repeal  so  sacred  a  law  ;*  and,  such  was  the  effect  of 
these  precautions,  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  that, 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  410. 
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in  times  of  the  republic,  perscms  obnoxious  to  public  justice 
could  not  be  punished,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this 
invicdable  character.  And  the  emperors  diemselves,  after 
they  had  removed  all  the  other  props  of  the  republic,  found, 
under  Ais  sacred  title  of  tribune,  a  refuge  to  their  own 
crimes  and  oppressions,  or  a  protection  from  the  designs  of 
assassins,  or  the  resentment  of  those  they  had  offended  by 
dieir  tyranny. 

The  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  institution,  was  not  limited 
to  any  precise  number  of  members.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of 
such  persons  as  had  been  most  active  in  procuring  its  esta- 
blishment, and  continued  to  be  filled  with  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  commons,  the  number  behig  three,  or  more, 
according  as  persons  appeared  in  the  way  to  this  honor.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  both  the  plebeians,  who  aspired  to  this 
distinction,  and  the  patricians,  who  were  zealous  of  it,  con« 
spired  to  augment  the  number  ;^ — the  first,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the  second,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled,  on  occasion,  to  weaken 
their  enemies,  by  disuniting  them,  and  procuring  the  negative 
of  a  part,  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  This 
sacred  college  was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to  ten; 
and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  the  elections  should  not 
stop  short  of  this  number.* 

Patricians  could  neither  elect,  nor  be  elected,  into  this 
office  ;f  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregularities  incident  to  all 
unformed,  especially  to  all  popular,  governments,  some  ex- 
ceptions are  mentioned,  even  to  the  last  part  of  this  rule. 
The  tribunes  were  at  first  appointed  in  the  curiae,  a  mode  of 
assembly,  in  which  the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen  was,  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  wealthy ;  but  in  which  the  patricians,  not 
only  by  their  influence,  but  by  holding  the  auspices,  were 
supposed  to  have  an  undue  advantage ;  and  therefore,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  this  election,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change 
the  assembly  of  the  curie  into  that  of  the  tribes,  unawed  by 

•  Lex  Trebonia.    Liv.  lib.  ui.  c.  65. 
t  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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authority,  and  unrestrained  by  auspices,  which  the  patrician 
augurs  pronounced.^ 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  magistracy,  while 
the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other  officer  besides  the  consuls 
and  the  quaestors ;  of  whom  the  last,  even  imder  the  kings^ 
had  been  employed  as  a  species  of  commissaries,  or  f^-oviders 
for  the  army*  The  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  senate,  to 
quiet  the  animosity  of  parties;  but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to 
render  the  contest  between  them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply 
the  subjects  of  dispute.  The  tribunes  being  vested  with 
power  to  assemble  the  people,  could  not  long  be  confined  to 
Ae  mere  negative,  with  which  they  were  at  first  entrusted; 
nor  was  it  easy,  on  every  occasion,  to  distinguish  the  mea^ 
sures  of  attack  from  those  of  defence;  and  the  party  of  the 
plebeians,  with  these  officers  at  their  head,  were  then  in  a 
posture,  not  only  to  preserve  their  own  rights,  but  likewise 
to  gain  to  their  order  continual  accessions  of  privilege  and 
power.  Happily  for  the  state,  there  was  yet  much  .ground  of 
Ais  sort  to  be  gained  for  the  people,  without  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  good  order,  or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of 
equitable  government. 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break  through 
the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction,  which,  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  republic,  it  was  pretended,  no  personal  merit,  and  no- 
measure  of  ability  could  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps  they 
i!nade  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  was  to  preclude  every  other 
power  in  the  state  from  a  negative  on  their  own  proceedings^ 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  the 
tribes,  that  no  one,  imder  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  should  interrupt  a  tribune,  while  he  was  speaking  to  the 
people.f  Being  thus  provided  against  interruption,  as  they 
were,  by  a  former  law,  against  violence  to  their  persons, 
they  not  only  todk  up  the  complaints  of  dieir  constituents, 
but  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them;  and,  at 
every  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  to  signalize  their 
term,  by  some  additional  establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

♦  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  ix.  p.  65.  f  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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commons:  they  even  interrupted  the  state,  in  its  councils 
and  military  operations,  and,  almost  in  every  instance,  hung 
upon  the  wheels  of  government,  until  the  grievances  they 
compbdned  of  were  redressed,  or  the  demands  they  made 
were  compHed  with. 

In  order  to  increase  die  number  of  plebeian  ofl&cers,  whose 
aid,  the  tribunes  alleged,  was  necessary  to  themselves,  they, 
soon  after  their  own  institution,  procured  that  of  the 
asdiles,  who  were  to  inspect  the  markets,  and  have 
charge  of  the  public  buildings  and  public  shows.  Being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  tribunes,  as  weU  as  to  the  consuls,  these 
officers  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  related  to  the  policy  of 
the  town,  as  assistants  to  both.* 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  subsisted,  in  some 
measure,  by  public  magazines ;  as  sctdements,  won  from  the 
enemy,  were  often  to  be  disposed  of  to  citizens;  as  its  in- 
stitutions were  yet  new  and  incomplete;  and,  as  the  patricians 
still  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  dignities  of 
fitate,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of  the  public ; — 
the  distribution  of  com  from  the  granaries,  the  division  of 
conquered  lands,  the  defects  of  the  laws,  and  the  yet  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates. 

The  qualification  of  candidates,  for  the  office  of  consul, 
furnished,  during  some  ages,  the  subject  of  continual  debates, 
and  frequently  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  if 
they  escaped  the  sword  of  an  enemy  from  abroad,  to  perish 
by  their  own  dissentions  at  home.  Their  civil  and  military 
transactions  were  constantly  blended  together.  The  senate 
frequendy  involved  the  state  in  war,  in  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  divisions;  and  the  people  as  often  took  occasion, 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  community  was  involved 
by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a  compliance  with  their  own  de- 
mands. 

The  first  subject  of  contention,  that  arose  after  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tribunes,  was  a  sequel  of  the  troubles  which 
had  preceded  this  famous  establishment.     The  secession  of 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vl 
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the  people  took  place  in  autumn,  the  usual  seed-^me  in  Italy^ 
and  the  labours  of  that  season  having  been  accordingly  inter** 
rupted,  the  city  was  threatened  with  famine;  and  the  senate 
exerted  all  its  industry  in  guarding  against  this  evil.^  After 
the  public  granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  price,  the  poorer 
citizens  should  be  supplied  from  thence.  Their  pretended 
insolence,  in  the  late  mutiny,  and  the  part  which  they  them- 
selves, by  suspending  the  labours  of  the  field,  had  taken, 
in  bringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were  menaced, 
were,  in  this  deliberation,  fully  stated  against  them.  The 
opportunity  was  thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  several  con- 
cessions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate,  and,  in 
particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part  with  their  tribunes,  and 
to  return  within  the  former  bounds  of  their  duty- 
Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contumelious  speech,  delivered 
in  the  senate  by  the  celebrated  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. 
The  younger  nobility  applauded  his  sentiments,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  having  recendy  escaped  from  a 
populai"  storm,  were  imwilling  to  engage  themselves  anew, 
in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
appease  the  people,  who  were  greatly  incensed  at  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  subdue  them  by  famine,  the  senate 
agreed  to  deliver  corn  from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price 
below  that  of  the  most  plentiful  season  ;  and,  by  this 
proceeding,  for  the  present,  pacified  the  tribunes,  but  at  the 
same  time  fostered  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  still  further  demands^  The  distress,  with  which 
their  constituents  had  been  threatened,  was  prevented ;  but 
the  insult  they  had  received  from  Caius  Marcius  was  not 
avenged;  and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  tp  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  submit  to  the 
party  he  had  offended.  The  senate  and  patricians  were 
disposed  to  protect  him;  but,  trusting  that,  by  the  majority 
of  their  votes,  they  might  be  able  to  acquit  him  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  the  only  assembly  before  which,  from  the 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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time  of  its  first  institution,  any  capital  charge  had  been 
hitherto  laid  agamst  a  citizen,  they  suffered  the  trial  to 
proceed.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  The 
tribunes  insisted  that,  in  this  trial,  the  people  should  assemble 
in  their  tribes ;  and  having  prevailed  in  this  previous  question, 
the  accused,  as  being  already  condemned  by  this  determina^ 
tion,  relating  to  the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew  from  his  sen- 
tence.* 

Coriolanus.  in  resentment  of  this  prosecudon, 

#      .  .  .  u.  c.  262« 

which  forced  him  into  exile,  joined  the  enemies  of 

his  country,  and,  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  war  from  abroad, 
helped  to  suspend,  for  a  while,  the  animosities  of  which  he 
himself  had  furnished  the  occasion  at  home.  The  contest, 
in  which  the  parties  had  been  engaged  by  his  means,  ended 
in  his  own  exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  political 
efiect :  but  it  merits  a  place  in  these  observations,  as  a  proof 
of  the  great  influence  which  the  plebeian  party,  under  its 
new  leaders,  had  acquired,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular 
state  of  the  Roman  polity,  by  which,  in  the  uncertain  choice  of 
different  modes  of  assembly,  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  pow- 
er, the  very  form  of  the  government  itself  was  left  imdetermin* 
ed,  until  the  occasion  occurred,  on  which  it  was  to  act. 

The  assembly  of  the  centuries  formed  an  aristocracy;  that 
of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  They  did  not  partake  in  the 
sovereignty  by  any  determinate  rule,  but  each  of  them  occa* 
sionally  seized  upon  the  whole;  and,  instead  of  balancing 
each  other  by  regular  checks  and  interruptions,  threatened 
to  render  the  administration  of  the  republic  a  continual 
scene  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  Such,  at  least, 
is  tiie  judgment  which  we  are  tempted,  in  speculation,  to 
pass  on  diis  singular  constitution;  although,  in  the  sequel 
of  its  history,  it  will  appear  to  possess,  at  least,  one  of  the 
highest  political  advantages,  in  being  the  most  excellent 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  in  furnishing  the 
most  conspictious  examples  of  national  ability  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Volsci,  produced  within  the  city,  was  of  no 
•  Dionys.  Hal  lib.  i.  p.  469. 
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longer  duration  than  the  alarm  which  produced  it.  As  soon 
as  the  external  enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resumed 
their  disputes;  but  on  a  subject  which  was  still  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  had  recentiy  employed  them,  and 
which,  continuing  to  be  moved  at  intervals,  served,  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  republic,  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or 
furnished  a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and  design* 
ing  men  continually  employed,  to  c^tivate  the  ears  of  the 
poor.  This  was  the  most  popular  of  all  propositions; — an 
equal  division  of  viand  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Agrarian  Law. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  first  acquisitions 
of  territory,  their  conquests  were  understood  to  be  made  for 
the  people,  and  were  accordingly  divided  among  them,  or 
given  to  those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families.*  But  of  late,  during  a  con- 
siderable period,  while  the  republic  barely  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  recovered  the  losses  sustained 
in  its  wars  with  the  numerous  enemies  that  supported  him, 
she  had  either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or,  suitably 
to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which,  though  not  neces- 
sary in  very  small  republics,  becomes  so,  in  proportion  as 
nations  extend,  suffered  the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by 
connivance,  occupancy,  or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  power- 
ful citizens,  who  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to  appro- 
priate estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  not  yet  begun  to 
make  their  complaints  on  this  subject,  when  they 
were  anticipated  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius;  who,  being 
already  in  high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  inferior  class,  and  is  said  to  have 
aimed  at  an  improper  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  state. 
He  affected  great  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  proportional  indignation  against  those  who  engrossed 
all  the  meails  of  their  support*  He  complained,  in  particular, 
oi  the  improper  use  which  had  been  recently  made  of  the 

*  Dionxs.  Hal.  lib.  ii. 
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conquered  lands,  by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property 
of  persons  who  were  ak-eady  too  rich.  Having  himself 
made  some  conquests,  he  shewed  how  the  lands  of  the 
republic  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of,  by  makbg  aa 
equal  division  of  his  own  acquisitions,  among  those  who 
were  necessitous  or  ill  supplied,  in  their  lots.*  He  obtained 
an  act  of  the  people,  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  to 
bquire  into  the  abuses  which  had  been  commiued  in  the 
disposal  of  lands  acquired  from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider 
of  the  proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were  greatly 
alarmed;  most  of  them  had  possessions,  that  seemed  to  fall 
within  the  object  of  this  inquiry.  The  popular  party  alleged 
that  conquered  lands  being  acquired  by  the  joint  labours, 
and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  all  the  citizens,  should  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  patricians  contended 
that  these  levelling  principles  led  to  confusion  and  anarchy; 
that,  in  a  state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest,  these  maxims 
could  not  be  applied  without  affecting  the  subordination  of 
ranks  and  the  subversion  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
property. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  have  the  advantage 
of  numbers  on  his  side ;  and,  if  he  had  confined  his  views 
to  the  division  of  lands,  under  which  he  was  said  to  disguise 
a  more  dangerous  intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  at 
least  have  agreed  to  find  setdements  for  considerable  nump 
bers  of  the  people,  in  order  to  elude  his  more  general  demands. 
But  while  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to  their  pro- 
perty, he  at  the  same  time  alarmed  every  citizen  with  danger 
to  his  personal  consequence,  by  offering  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  aliens,  who,  at  his  summons,  were  crowding  from  all  the 
cantons  of  Latium,  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  at  Rome.  His 
colleague  opposed  this  measure,  and  the  ci^,  for  the  present^ 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  But  the  attempt 
to  receive  them  gave  offence  to^the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
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from  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magistrate,  and  from  the 
defect  of  judicial  forms  in  the  commonwealth.  The  consuls 
had  succeeded  to  the  kings,  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both 
civil  and  military;  and  had  not  sufficient  rules  or  limitations 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.*  This 
defect,  which  is  common  in  the  administration  of  rude 
governments,  is,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  by  degrees. 
Evils  are  corrected,  in  proportion  as  they  are  felt,  and  die 
rational  proceedings  of  one  age  are  adopted  as  precedents 
to  regulate  the  next.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 
the  popular  party,  it  is  said,  demanded,  at  once,  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  and  a  complete  body  of  laws.  Being  opposed 
by  the  patricians,  they  came  to  consider  the  measure  as  an 
object  of  party;  and  they  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as 
much  from  animosity  to  the  magistrate,  as  from  a  desire  to 
secure  public  justice,  or  to  regulate  the  forms  of  judicial 
procedure.  The  patricians  considered  the  project  as  an 
attack  on  their  power;  and,  however  innocent  or  reasonable 
it  may  have  been,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
it,  by  all  the  arts  of  evasion  and  delay,  which  they  had  em- 
ployed to  elude  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  or  to 
frustrate  any  other,  the  most  factious  purposes  of  their  adver- 
versaries. 

In  this  contest,  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both  parties 
were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  authority  and  address  of 
the  nobles,  the  people  opposed  an  ardour  that  was  not  to 
be  cooled  by  delays,  to  be  discouraged  by  partial  defeats, 
or  restrained  by  scruples  of  morality,  in  the  choice  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  their  end.  From  experience  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  may  be  learned  that,  whatever 
limits  the  few  who  rest  their  cause  on  personal  consideration 
,  and  respect  may  prescribe  to  themselves,  die  more  popular 
faction,  opposed  to  them,  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  rules  of 
veracity  and  candour  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
means  of  c  jceit  and  violence  may,  even  with  applause,  be 
employed  in  their  own  favour.     With  less  honour  and  dig- 

*  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. — Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  x. 
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taty  to  maintain  than  their  adversaries,  they  are  less  afraid  of 
imputations  that  detract  from  either;  and  their  leaders,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  more  numerous  party,  are  less  ap- 
prehensive of  evil  fame.  In  this  contest,  accordingly,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  fabricated  on  the  popular  side;  and 
fictitious  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
imputed  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to  render  them  <^dious, 
and  to  deter  them  from  appearing,  in  support  of  their  real 
pretensions.* 

In  the  issue  of  these  disputes,  the  senate,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  divert  the  people  from  their  purpose,  agreed 
to  the  nomination  of  three  commissioners,  who  should  be 
sent  into  Greece,  to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being 
found  salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred  to  Rome. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  the  senate  ap- 
proved their  report,  and  concurred  in  the  nomination  of 
the  famous  decemvirs,  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
commonwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed  merely  to  make 

u.  c*  302» 
the  draught  of  a  new  code,  and  to  propose  matter 

for  the  consideration  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  receive  the  authority  of  laws;  yet 
the  persons  named  for  this  purpose,  as  the  history  bears,  had 
credit  enough  with  the  people  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary 
sovereignty,  in  which  they  superseded  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  consuls,  and  had  unlimited  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  feUow-citizens.f  Before 
their  commission  expired,  they  presented  a  number  of  laws, 
engraven  on  ten  tables,  or  plates,  and  containing  a  summary 
erf  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people,  of  the  crimes 
to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  bo 
observed  in  all  judicial  proceedings.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  informed  the  people,  that  their  plan  was  still  incom- 
plete, that  many  useful  additions  were  yet  to  be  made,  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  these  declarations,  obtained,  for  another  year, 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  x. 
fDionys.  Hal.iro.303. 
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die  renewal  of  their  powers,  with  a  change  of  some  of  tiwr 
persons  merely  who  were  named  in  the  commission* 

In  this  second  year  of  the  decemvirs^  appointment,  two 
more  tables,  or  plates,  were  addad  to  the  former  ten ;  a  cir* 
cumstance  from  which  this-  part  of  the  Roman  law  has  de- 
rived its  name.  This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former 
body  of  laws,  was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the  twelve 
tables  continued  to  be  respected  at  Rome^i  as  the  ancient 
titles,  by  which  men  jare  supposed  to  hold  any  valiiable  rights^ 
are  revered  in  all  nations.*  No  complete  copy  of  Aem 
being  transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  judge 
of  their  merit;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaining  in  authors 
who  occasionally  cite  them,t  this  code  appears,  in  some 
clauses,  to  have  been  a  first  draught  of  the  reg^ations  whick 
are  necessary  in  the  establishment  of  property,  and  in  making 
private  parties  answerable  to  public  judicatures,  in  all  their 
disputes. — ^The  property  of  land  was  established  by  prescript, 
tion,  if  fair  and  unquestioned,  for  two  years;  and  that  o£ 
other  effects  by  a  similar  prescription  of  one  year..  Any 
conti'oversy,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land-property^ 
was  to  be  determined  by  arbiters,  or  jurymen,  appointed  by 
the  magistrate. — Parties  cited  to  a  court  of  justice  were  not 
at  liberty  to  decline  attendance. — Judgment,  in  capital  cases, 
was  competent  only  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  their 
centuries  ;^  but  this  supreme  tribimal  might  delegate  its  powers 
by  a  special  commission* 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient  manners^ 
the  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  notice  :- 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was  so  great, 
diat  persons  of  these  different  orders  were  not  permitted  to 
intermarry*  * 

•  Livy  calls  the  Twelve  Tables,  ybn*  omnU  publm  prhaUque  juri*.  Tacitus 
calls  them,  FinU  equi  juris.  And  Crassus,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  is 
made  to  say,  Biblidhcccu  omnium  philotophorum,  unut  mihi  videtur  tabuUtrum 
UMlv9  supcrare.     De  Orat.  lib»^  i.  c.  xliv. 

t  Vide  Gravini,  de  Origine  Juris  CivUis.  Pighii  An;il. 
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The  fa^er  being  considered  as  the  absolute  master^of  his 
^dild,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or  expose  him  to  sale.^ 

The  interest  of  money  was  limited  to  one  per  cent.f  and 
irhile  a  thief  was  condemned-to  refund  only  the  douUe  of  what 

*  The  clause,  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  relatiqg  to  the  father's  power  of  sale,  coii- 
"tains  a  singular  limitation.  Vendendijilhmi  patri  pattstas  esto.  Si  pater  JiUuin  ter 
wnundavit,  Jiliut  apatre  liber  esto.  The  father  may  sell  his  cliild ;  hut  if  he  has 
sold  him  three  times,  the  child  shall  be  free.  (Dion vs.  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  97.)  This 
law,  in  its  first  appearance,  carries  an  implication  that,  until  this  restriction  vvus 
applied,  fiMhers  practised  sclling  their  children  times  without  limit.  No  law,  it 
may  be  saud,  is  made  against  crimes  altogether  unknown ;  and,  in  general,  w  hat 
people  do  may  be  inferred  from  wha^  they  are  forbid  to  do ;  aiid  yet,  the  clause, 
considered  m  this  light,  ig'full  of  absurdity.  The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  s.Jd, 
nwBt  have  repeatedly  disengaged  himself  from  slavery.  After  being  twice  sold, 
be  must  hanre  pat  himself  a  thud  time  in  the  Cher's  power ;  and  to  render  such 
raises  the  object  of  law,  m  any  age  or  country  whatever,  the  great  law  of  parental 
■afiection  must  have  been  strangely  suspended.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be 
submitted  to  civilians  and  antiquaries,  whether  h  be  not  easier  to  suppose  a  mis- 
take in  the  tiadidon  or  hi  the  record,  or  an  unnecessary  precaution  in  the  com- 
pilers of  this  code,  than  such  a  frequency  of  the  circumstances  presumed  in  this 
clause,  as  would  make  the  offence  aproper  objact  of  legislation  in  any  age  or  nation 
whatever ;  and  whether  this  law  may  not  have  been,  in  ks  original  intention, 
what  it  became  in  the  subsequent  applications  of  it,  a  mere^rccauti^n  in  favour  of 
the  parent,  that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  child  by  suri)rise,  and  that,  unless 
lie  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  vendition  three  times,  he  was  not  supposed  to 
liave  lold  him  at  alL  The  form  by  which  a  Roman  father  emancipated  his  son, 
consisted  of  a  sale  three  times  repeated.  .  The  father  sold  him,  and  received  his 
price.  The  buyer  once  and  agam  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  his  price  return- 
ed. After  the  third  purchase,  the  buyer  manumitted  liim,  by  a  singular  ceiemonjr 
prescribed  hi  the  laws. 

t  Nam  primo  duodecun  tabiflis  sancitum,  -ne  quis  unciario  (-^  per  men.  or 
1  per  cent,  per  ann.),  foenore  ampliusexerceret,  cum  antea  ex  libidine  locupletium 
■^taretur ;  dein  rogatione  tribunitia  adsemunciasredacta ;  postremo  vetitxusurac ; 
multisque  plebiscitis  obviam  ituro  fraudibus,  qujc  toties  repressae  mirasper  artes 
cnrsus  oriebantur.    Tacit.  An.  lib.  vi.  * 

Montesquieu  ventures  to  reject  the  authority  of  Tacitus  in  this  instance,  and 
-supposes  that  the  law,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  decemvirs,  had  no  ex'stence  until 
the  year  U.  C.  398;  when,  according  to  Lhry,  lib.  vi.  h  was  obtained  by  the  tri- 
-bunes  M.  Duellius  and  L.  M'enemus,  m  fevour  of  the  people.  Haud  tcque  patri- 
bus  lacta,  insequente  anno  C.  Martio  &Cn.  Manlio  Cois.  de  unciario  fomore  a  M. 
Duellio,  L.  Menenio  tribunis  plebis,  rogatro  perlata.  It  is  indeed  probaUe  that 
many  antiquated  laws  were  referred  to  this  legendary  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
«n  -no  better  authority  than  that  of  their  antiquity.    And  so  great  a  reduction  of 
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he  had  stolen,  the  usurer  was  condemned  to  pay  fourfold 
what  he  had  taken  for  interest  of  money.  But  bankruptcy 
was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  without  any  distinction  of  fraud 
or  misfortune,  exposed  the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  m^rcy  of 
his  creditors,  who  might  put  him  to  deaths  dissect  or  quarter 
him,  and  distribute  his  members  among  Aem.* 

Mixed  with  regulations  of  so  extraordinary  a  cast,  there 
wanted  not  proofs  of  reason  and  wisdom.  Piety  to  the  gods 
was  held  forth  as  a  pledge  of  innocence  and  purity  of  man- 
ners :t  arbitrary  rites,  indeed^  or  strange  objects  of  worship, 
were  not  to  be  tolerated.^ 

The  people  were  required  to  build  their  houses  two  feet 
asunder,  to  leave  eight  feet  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  streets 
and  highways,  and  double  diis  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the  wood  which 
was  to  be  consumed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  express  their  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  by  wounding  their  flesh,   tearing  their 

interest  was  more  likely  to  come  from  tribunes  acting  in  favour  of  the  people, 
who  were  generally  the  debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  interest  of  mc-^ey,  than  from  the  decemvirs,  who,  being  of  the  aristocniti- 
cal  faction,  took  part  with  the  creditors. 

*  The  clause  in  this  code,  re^)ectmg  insolvent  debtors,  is  equally  strange  with 
that  which  respects  the  power  of  the  father,  and  shews  no  less  upon  what 
atrocious  ideas  of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as  well  as  of  what  they  were  to 
prohibit ;  the  compilers  of  this  code  proceeded.  Their  ideas  in  either,  it  is 
probable,  were  never  realized.  Livy  says,  that  debtors  were  next  et  traditi 
creditoribvs.  (Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  23  et  27.)  But  it  is  afBrmed,  with  great  probability 
of  truth,  that  no  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benefit  of  this  law  against  his  insol- 
vent debtor.  (Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xx.  c.  1.)  Laws  that  result  from  custom,  and 
are  suggested  by  real  occasions,  are  genuine  proofs  of  the  reigning  manners ; 
but  laws  enacted  by  special  lawgivers,  or  commissioners,  only  indicate  what 
occurs  to  the  fancy  of  the  compiler,  and  what  are  the  prohibitions  he  is  pleased 
to  suppose  may  be  necessary^ 

t  Ad  deos  adeunto  caste.     Pietatem  adhibento. 

I  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  In  many  parts  of  this  perfoHnance,  Cicero 
is  supposed  to  restore  and  to  comment  on  the  laws  of  XII  Tables ;  and,  on  this 
subject  in  particular,  Atticus^is  made  to  observe,  that  the  supposed  constitution 
docs  not  much  differ  from  what  were  reputed  the  laws  of  Numa  and  the  early 
practice  of  Rome. 
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liair,    by   lamentable   cries,    or  any  indecent    gestui'es   of 
grief. 

Suchareafewofthe  more  singular  and  diaracteristic  clauses, 
whidi  are  mentioned  among  the  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables* 
The  ardour  of  the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  intrusted  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  frome  it,  had  neariy  cost  thein  their  liberty;  and  in  this 
manner  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  dieir  commonwealth. 
The  two  additional  tables,  as  well  as  the  first  ten,  having 
been  posted  up  for  public  inspection,  dsxd  having  been  for- 
mally enacted  by  the  senate  and  peofde,  the  object  of  the 
decemvirs'  commission  was  obtained,  and  it  was  expected 
Aat  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power;  but  the  principal 
persons  vested  with  this  trust,  having  procured  it  with  a 
view  to  usurp  the  government,  or  being  corrupted  by  two 
years  uncontroled  dominion  in  the  possession  of  it,  refused 
to  withdraw  from  their  station,  and  boldly  ventured  to  per- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  after  the  time  for  which 
it  was  given  had  elapsed. 

At  Rome,  the  functions  of  the  magistrate  were  supposed 
to  determine  by  his  own  resignation ;  and  the  republic  might 
suifer  a  peculiar  inconveniency  from  the  obstinacy  of  parti- 
odar  persons,  who  continued  to  retain  the  powers  of  office 
after  the  period  assigned  them  by  law  was  expired.  The 
decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defec^  in  the  constitution, 
conrinued  to  hold  their  commission  beyond  the  period  for 
which  it  was.  given,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  senate,  and  the  assemjilies  of  the  people,  or  the 
election  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  without  employ- 
ing much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  theif  usur- 
pation, as  an  evil  which  could  not  be  remedied:  and  the 
usurpers,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  seemed  to  meet  with 
a  submission  that  was  proportioned  to  the  confidence  with 
which  they  assumed  their  power.  The  public  wrongs,  which 
no  one  was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  redress,  appeared  to 
make  little  impression;  but  a  barbarous  insult,  offered  to  a 
private  family,  rekindled,  or  gave  occasion  to  the  breaking 
out  of,  a  flame,  which  injuries  o£  a  more  dangerous  nature 
only  seemed  to  have  smothered. 
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Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpera,  being  captivated 
with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen, and  already  betrothed  to  a  person  of  her  own  ocmdition, 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  de« 
priving  her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  liberty.  For 
this  purpose,  under  pretence  that  she  was  bom  in  servitude, 
and  that  she  had  been  stolen  away  in  her  infancy,  be  subornod 
a  person  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
being  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment  against 
the  helpless  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  the 
house  of  the  person  by  whom  she  was  claimed.  In  thi» 
affecting  scene,  die  father,  under  pretence  of  bidding  a  last 
farewel  to  his  child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her;  and,  in 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  people,  having  dien  no  other  means 
to  preserve  her  honour,  he  availed  himself  of  the  prerogative 
of  a  Roman  father,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  a  knife. 
A  general  indignation  instantly  arose  from  this  piteous  sight, 
and  vail  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the  republic  from  so  hate- 
ful  a  tyranny.* 

No  more  was  required,  in  this  case,  to  effect  a  revolution^ 
but  the  will  to  produce  it;  and  the  senate  and  patrician 
administration  being  re-established  by  the  cheerful  concur^ 
rence  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  former  government  being 
restored  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  disposition  to 
mutual  confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and  procured 
a  ready  assent  from  the  nobles,  to  every  measure  which 
tended  to  gratify  the  people. 

The  danger  which  had  been  thus  recently  experienced 
from  the  abuse  oi  a  legislative  commission,  produced  a 
resolution  to  restrain,  under  the  severest  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation and  death,  any  person  from  ever  proposing  such  a 
measure.  The  consecration  of  the  persons  of  the  tribunes, 
which,  imder  the  late  usurpation,  had  almost  lost  its  effect, 
was  now  renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner  degree, 

•  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  37.— Dionys.  Hal.  fine 
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t»die  tediles  and  inferior  ofl^rs,  who,  were  supposed  to  act 
under  the  tribunes  in  {»reserving  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  patricians  likewise  consented  to  haye  the  acts  of  the  ' 
senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  sediles**  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  constderaUe  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  wha 
had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  interpreters 
of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had  often  suppressed,  or 
earned  into  «x«ciition,  the  acts  ai  this  body  at  pleasure* 

But  the  most  striking  efiect,  ascribed  to  the 
present  imanimity  of  die  citizens,  was  the  ease     *   * 
with  which  the  plebeian  assemUies,  hitherto  supposed  com* 
petent  only  to  make  bye-laws  for  themselves,  were  permitted 
to  extend  the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the   diflPerent 
orders  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  camitia<f  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  past  observations,  were  now  of  three 
denominations;  that  of  the  curiae,  the  centuries,  and  the 
tribes*  Tn  assemblies  of  the  first  and  seccmd  denomination,, 
every  citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  was  a  constituent 
member;  and  laws  were  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  general,  as  well  as  to  particular  departments,  and  to> 
separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  disposed  of  civil 
offices,  and  the  curis  of  military  commands.f  In  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes,  composed  of  plebeians  alone,  the  tri« 
bunes  were  elected;  and  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  order,  beyond  which,  in  the  ancient 
times  of  die  republic,  their  authority  did  not  extend.  But 
as  the  senate  denied  the  right  of  the  tribes  to  enact  laws 
that  should  bind  the  community  at  large,  the  plebeians,  in 
their  turn,  disputed  the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  centuries  abne,  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  commonwealth.]: 

•  Liv.  lib.  uL 

t  Liv.  lib.  v.  c.  52.  lib.  ix.  c.  58.— Cic.  ad  FamiL  lib.  I  cp.  9.— Liv.  lib-  vi. 
€.21.  , 

f  Theie  were  tenned  Uges;  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  were  termed  ioiaiti* 
connUta,'  wad  those  of  the  tribes,  fiiebUcita, 
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This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and  tended  to 
lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  die  hands  of  the  patri- 
cians, who,  though  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  people,  were 
enabled,  by  their  undoubted  majority  in  the  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the  whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  plebeians 
should  .have  a  voicd  in  the  legislature  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  which  they  made  so  considerable  a  part*  This  privilege 
appeared  to  be  .necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  the 
partial  influence  of  a  separate  order  of  men*  They  accord- 
ingly obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tended  to  disjoin, 
rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body,  the  collateral  members 
of  the  state*  Instead  of  a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they 
might  concur  with  the  senate  and  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
if  by  which  they  might  control  and  amend  their  decrees, 
they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separate  and  independent 
power  of  legislation,  by  which,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
patrician  acts,  which  might  pass  in  the  centuries  without 
their  concurrence,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without 
the  presence  or  consent  of  the  nobles,  make  ple- 
beian acts  that  should  equally  bind  the  whole  com- 
munity.* 

This  rude  and  ardess  manner  of  communicating  a  share 
of  the  legislature,  to  the  inferior  order  of  the  people,  teffded 
greatly  to  increase  the  intricacy  of  this  singular  constitution, 
which  now  opened,  in  fact,  three  distinct  sources  of  legisla- 
tion, and  produced  laws  of  three  different  denominations; 
decrees  of  the  senate,f  which  had  a  temporary  authority ; 
acts  of  the  centuries 4  and  resolutions  of  the  tribes: J  and  by 
these  means  undoubtedly  made  way  for  much  intestine  divi- 
sion, distraction,  and  tumult*  * 

So  far,  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had  united  all 
orders  of  men,  in  the  measures  that  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  decemvirs ;  but  the  spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long 
suWive  the  sense  of  those  injuries,  and  that  resentment  of  a 

♦  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  306.— Lir.  lib.  iii.  55.  %  Leges, 

t  Senatiis  ConsidU.  $  Piebiscim. 
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cornmon  oppressk>n  from  which  this  transient  uaaniikiity 

arose.     The  plebeians  had,  with  consent  of  the  senate,  V€k 

moved  some  part  of  the  establishment,  in  which  tfaeplttri^ 

cians  were  unequally  fAVOured;  but  they  bore,  with  the  greater 

impatience,  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  continued 

to  labour,  and,  by  which  they  were  still  condemned  to  act 

a  subordinate  part  in  the  commonwealth.     They  were  stiH 

excluded  from  the  office  of  consul,  and  from  that  of  ijhe 

priesdiood.     They  were  debarred  from  intermarriage  with 

the  nobles  by  an  express  law,  which  had  been  enaoCed,  lest 

the  sexes,  from  passion,  forgetting  the  distinction  of  raaka^ 

should   in  this  manner  unite  their  families  together;  btit 

being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in  favour  of  the 

cotnitia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint,  or  rival  sovereigns  of 

the  state,  they  could  not  long  acquiesce  in  these  ujiequal 

conditions. 

A  few  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  com- 

u.  €•  308. 
monwealth,  Canuleius,  a  plebeian,  being  one  of  the 

tribunes,  moved  the  celebrated  act  which  bears  his  name,!*^ 

to  repeal  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  prohibited  the 

intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians.     TIk  other  nine 

tribunes  joined  at  the  same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  import 

ance  ; — that  the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  tb^ 

different  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  might  be  held  by 

plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.f     The  senate,  and  the  whole 

order  of  nobles,  having  for  some  time,  by  delays,  and  by 

involving  the  state,  as  usual,  in  foreign  wars^  endeavoured 

to  suspend  the  determination  of  these  questions,  were  at 

length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less  material  part 

of  Aeir  pretensions,  respecting  the  intermarriage  of  different 

ranks ;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pacify  them  on  the  refusal  of 

the  more  important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity  of 

being  elected  into  the  office  of  consuL 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point,  it  was 

observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other  duties  belonging 

to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  the  sacred  laws  of  religion, 

*  I^z.  Csnokia.^ljiir.  lib*  w.  c.  1.  .  t  Dionyst  Hjd. 

VOL.  1.  .    G 
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could  be  performed  only  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
{nx^fonation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  plebeian  extrac* 
tion ;  and  that,  by  this  consideration  alone,  the  plebeians  must 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  consul.  Supersti- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  being  regulated  by  custom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without  appearing  to 
change  the  religion  that  is  founded  upon  iu  This  difficulty 
«ccordin^  put  a  stop,  for  a  while,  to  the  hasty  pace  witli 
which  the  plebeians  advanced  to  the  consulate :  but  the  obstruc- 
^on  was  at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  are  removed, 
in  human  aflfiairs,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and  by  the  mere  change 
of  a  name.  The  tide  of  consul  being  changed  for  that 
•  *  *  *  of  military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal  function  being 
included  in  thedutiesofthisoffice,plebeian8,thoughnot  qualified 
to  be  consuls,  were  allowed  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates, 
and  to  be  elected  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power.  In 
this  manner,  the  supposed  profanation  was  avoided,  and  ple- 
beians, under  a  new  appellation,  were  allowed  to  be  qualified 
for  die  highest  place  in  the  state.  The  mere  privilege,  how- 
ever, did  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  enable  any  individual, 
of  that  order,  to  attain  to  the  honour  of  first  magistrate  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  plebeians,  in  a  body,  had  prevailed 
against  the  law  which  excluded  them;  but  individuals,  as 
separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded  the  preference  to 
the  patrician  competitor;  or,  if  a  plebeian  were  likely  to 
prevail  at  any  particular  election  of  military  tribunes,  the 
patricians  had  credit  enough  to  have  the  nomination  of  con- 
suls revived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoint  their 
.antagonists. 

Together  with  the  separation  of  the  military  and  sacer- 
dotid  functions,  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  another 
change,  more  permanent,  and  of  greater  moment,  was  effected. 
Ever  since  the  institution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  inrol- 
ment  of  the  people  was  become  a  principal  function  of  the 
executive  power.  In  the  Urst  ages  it  belonged  to  the  king, 
together  with  all  the  other  prerogatives  of  state.  In  the 
se-q^iel,  it  devolved  on  the  consuls;  and  tl^ey,  accordingly,  at 
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cvoy  period  of  five  years^  upon  a  return  of  the  muster,  could 
di^>ose  of  any  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  place  kim 
on  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  die  knights,  or  strike 
liim  off  from  eidier ;  and,  by  charging  him  with  all  the  burdens 
of  a  subject,  while  they  stripped  him  of  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
xen,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  ccmsequence,^  and 
o£bis  state  as  a  RomaQ.f 

These  powers  were  actually  exerted,  not  merely  held  up 
to  public  view,  to  awe  the  people.  The  magistrate  took  an 
account  of  every  citizen's  estate,  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  assigned  him  his  place;  promoted  him  to  the  senate  or  to 
die  knighthood;  degraded  or  disfranchised,  according  as  he 
judged  the  party  worthy  or  unwordiy  of  his  freedom,  of  die 
rank  which  he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  com- 
monwealtlu]: 

So  important  a  trust,  committed  to  the  discretion  of  an 
officer  elected  for  a  different  purpose,  took  its  rise  in  the  sim* 
plicity  of  a  rude  age;  but  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
widiout  any  flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
diat  branch  of  the  consular  magistracy  which  the  patricians 
were  least  willing  to  communicate  or  to  share  with  the  ple^ 
beians.  While  they  admitted  them,  therefore,  to  be  elected 
tribunes,  with  consular  power,  they  stipulated,  that  the  charge 
of  presiding  in  the  census,  or  musters,  should  be  disjoined 
from  it;  and  that,  under  the  tide  of  censors,  this  cha];ge  should 
remain  with  persons  of  patrician  birth.^  They 
u.  c.  310.  cQuj^ujcd  for  this  separation,  not  with  a  professed 
intention  to  reserve  the  office  of  censor  to  their  own^  order, 
but  under  pretence  that  persons  invested  with  the  consular 
power,  being  so  frequendy  employed  in  the  fieM  against  die 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could  not  attend  to  afiairs  of 
die  city,  or  perform  all  die  duties  of  censor,  at  their  regular 
periods* 

•  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

t  The  citizens  who  came  under  thrs  ptediciment  were  termed  iErarii. 

\  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  {  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  ft. 
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But  whatever  ra^  have  been  ibe  real  motive  for  sepa- 
rating the  department  of  censor  from  that  of  consul,  the  change 
appears  to  have  been  seasonably  made;  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  striking  example  of  that,  singular  felicity  with  which  the 
Romans^  for  some  time,  advanced  in  their  policy,  as  well  as 
in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman  consul,  being  a  war- 
rior, was  chiefly  intent  on  the  glory  he  wa&  to  reap  in  the  field, 
and  to  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He 
disdained  to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in  his  power, 
19  the  quality  of  a  clerk  or  accomptant  intrusted  with  the  census, 
or  inrohnent  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  so  litde  apprehension 
was  entertained  of  any  such  abuse,  that  no  peculiar  attenticni 
i^ears  to  have  been  given  to  die  choice  of  consuls  on  the  year 
of  the  census,  as  being  then  vested  with  any  dangerous  mea- 
sures of  power.  But,  conisidering  the  height  at  which  party  dis- 
putes were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  consequence  of  a  citi- 
zen's rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  intrust, 
in  the  same  hands,  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  and  the  exe- 
cutive powers  of  the  state.  The  consul,  being  frequently  raised 
to  his  station  by  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into  power  with 
die  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of  party  zeal,  might  easily, 
in  die  manner  of  making  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  have  grati- 
fied his  own  predilections  or  resentments,  or  that  of  his  facdon. 
The  office  of  consul,  in  the  department  of  military  command, 
was  naturally  the  province  of  youth,  or  of  vigorous  manhood; 
but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined  from  it,  fell  as  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  persons  of  great  audiority  and  experienced 
age;  to  whom,  in  the  sadety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
might  safely  intrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  as- 
signment of  their  rank.  In  such  hands  it  continued,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  to  be  very  faithfully  discharged ;  and,  by  con- 
necting the  dignities  of  citizen,  and  the  honours  of  the  state, 
with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the  happiest  effects 
on  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  of  the  consuls,  was  limit- 
ed to  two;  but  that  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  left  undeter- 
mined, and,  at  successive  elections,  was  augmented  from  three 
to  tif^U    This  has  given  occasion  to  some  historians,  who  are 
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quoted  hy  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  institution  of  diis  office,  not  to 
the  importuni^  of  the  |debeian  party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state ;  which  being  assailed  by  numerous  enemies,  and  not 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplying  commanders, 
under  the  title  of  proconsul  or  prator,  were  led  to  substitute 
officers  of  a  different  denomination,  whose  numbers  might  be 
increased  at  discretion.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  this  government,  new  institutions,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  departments,  were  suggested  no  less  by  the  multipli- 
city of  growing  affairs  than  by  the  interests  of  party,  or  by  die 
ambition  of  separate  pretenders  to  power.  In  the  first  of  those 
ways,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  institution  of  the  plebeian 
cdiles,  already  mentioned;  for  that  of  the  prsefectus  annome, 
or  inspector  of  the  markets;  together  with  the  additions  that 
were,  in  the  course  of  these  changes,  continually  made  to  the 
number  of  quaestors. 

The  quaestors  had  been  long^  established  at  Rome ;  they 
had  charge  of  the  public  funds,  and  followed  the  kings  and  the 
consuls  as  commissaries  or  providers  for  the  army  in  the  field. 
During  the  busy  period  which  we  have  been  now  considering, 
their  number  was  augmented  from  two  to  four; 
and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  ^*  ^' 
patricians,  though  not  limited  to  persons  of  this  rank. 

The  prsefectus  annonae,  or  inspector  of  the  markets,  was 
an  officer  occasionally  named,  on  a  prospect  of  scarcity,  to 
guard  against  famine,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Rome  was,  in  fact,  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military 
station,  often  depending  as  much  for  subsistence  on  the  fore- 
sight and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  course  of  its  ordinary 
markets.  Without  a  proper  attention  to  this  particular,  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  the  people  were  exposed  to  suffer  from 
scarcity.  On  the  approaches  of  famine,  they  became  mutinous 
and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter  their  freedom  and  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  for  bread.  During  the 
famine,  which  first  suggested  the  separation  of  this 
trust  from  that  of  the  ordinar}'  officers  of  state,  Sp.  Mselius,  a 
Roman  knight,  beingpossessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantities  of  com;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to  supply  the  ^ 
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wants  of  the  poor,  had  formed  a  dangerous  party,  and,  by  thek- 
neans,  aimed  at  dominion  in  the  commonwealdi.  The  senate 
was  alarmed,  and,  as  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the  state, 
had  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  Mslius  being 
cited  to  appear  before  this  officer,  and  having  refused  to  obey, 
was  put  to  death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  com,  which  had 
been  at  this  time  committed  to  L.  Minucius,  was  from  thence- 
forward intrusted  to  citizens  of  the  first  rank;  and  the  office 
itself  became  necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  republic  as  a 
scene  of  mere  political  deliberations  and  councils,  divided  at 
home,  and  seemingly  unable  to  unite  their  forces  abroad.  The 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations  around  it,  under 
a  very  different  aspect.  To  them  it  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
horde  of  warriors,  which  made  and  preserved  its  acquisitions 
by  force,  and  which  never  betrayed  any  signs  of  hesitation  or 
weakness  in  the  measures  that  were  required  for  its  safety.  In . 
the  transition  from  monarchy  to  repuUic,  indeed,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  temporary  intermission  of  national  exertions. 
Private  citizens,  annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  republic, 
did  not,  with  their  elevation,  acquire  the  dignity  of  princes ; 
they  did  not  command  the  same  respect  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  nor  had  the  same  consideration  from  rival 
nations  abroad.  The  frequent  dissensions  of  the  people  seemed 
to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  During  the  life 
of  Tarquin,  many  powers  united  agsunst  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
exiled  king.  They  were  stripped  of  their  territory,  confined 
to  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  deserted  by  their  allies.*  The 
fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall  with  its  monarchy.  The 
event,  however,  belied  these  appearances,  and  the  power  of 
the  annual  magistracy  soon  became  more  formidable  abroad, 
though  less  awful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  monarch.  The 
republican  government  sought  for  respite,  from  domestic 
trouble,  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war;  and  the  forces  of  the 

Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  t. 
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state,  instead  of  being  restrained,  were  impelled  into  action 
by  intestine  divisions.  The  jealousy,  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  watch  their  superiors;  the 
solicitude  with  which  the  higher  order  endeavoured  to  preserve 
its  distinction ;  the  exercise  of  ability,  which,  in  this  contest, 
was  common  to  both;  enabled  them  to  act  against  foreign 
enemies,  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but  not  worn  out,  in 
dieir  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls,  annually  elected,  brought  to  the  helm  of 
affairs  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  continual  supplies  of 
renewed  ambition.  Every  officer,  on  his  accession  to  the 
magistrac}%  was  in  haste  to  distinguish  his  administration,  and 
to  merit  his  triumph;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  every 
Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  this 
envied  distinction.  It  was  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
obtained  actual  victories,  and  before  whom  a  certain  number 
of  the  enemy  had  fallen.^ 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending  to  excite 
ambition,  or  to  reward  military  merit,  were  not  confined  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  alone:  the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the 
triumph  of  his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards,  pro- 
portioned to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  valour.  *^  I  bear 
the  scars,"  said  Dentatus  (while  he  pleaded  for  a  share  in  the 
conquered  lands  to  himself  and  his  fellow«soldiers)  ^^  of  five 
"  and  forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in  one 
**  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour.  Fourteen  civic 
^  crowns,  bestowed  upon  me  by  diose  I  had  saved  in  battle. 
^ Three  times  the  mural  crown;  having  been  so  often  the 
^  first  to  scale  the  enemies'  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of 
^  distinction  in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
**  from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-three  chains  of  gold, 
**  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  lances,  and  twenty-five  sets  of  horse- 
**  iumiture,  from  private  persons,  who  were  pleased  to  approve 
**  of  my  services.''t 

*  Five  thousand, in ia»e field.        t  Dionjrs.  Hal.  lib.  x.  c.  36.  vel,  p.  362. 
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Under  the  influence  of  couhcib,  so  fertile  in  the  invention 
of  military  distinctions,  and  in  armies  of  which  the  soldier  wa^ 
roused  by  so  many  incentives  to  militar}'  ambition,  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  which  is  commonly  impolitic,  proved 
a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ardour  and  spirit  with  which 
armies  were  led.  In  public  deliberations  on  the  subject  of 
War,  the  vehement  ambition  of  individuals  proVe  a  cohtincuJ 
incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which  the  state  not  only 
soon  recovered  the  consequence  which  it  seemed  to  have  lost 
in  its  transition  from  monarchy,  but  was  speedily  enabled 
to  improve  upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
Latin  confederacy;  frequendy  to  vanquish  the  Sabines,  the 
Hemici,  the  Volsci,  and  Etruscans,  and,  in  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its  dominion 
jrieatly  beyond  the  territories  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  that  prince.  In  one  direction,  from  Falerium  to  Anxur, 
-about  sixty  miles;  and  in  the  other,  from  the  summits  of  the 
Appenincs  to  the  sea;  and  Rome,  the  metropolis  of 
'  *    *  this  little  empire,  was  become,  with  a  few  com- 

petitors, one  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  nearest  object  of  its  emulation,  at  this  period^ 
was  Veiae,  an  Etruscan  communit}'^,  of  which  the  capitsd, 
situate  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence^ 
and  secured  by  precipices.* 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their  government 
from  the  form  of  a  principality  to  that  of  a  republic,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Tiber  and  both  its  banks,  but,  on  the  right 
of  this  river,  were  still  circumscribed  by 'the  Veiaentes,  wiA 
whom  they  had  waged  long  and  desperate  wars;  and,  as  may 
be  supposed  among  rivals  in  so  close  a  neig^ourhood,  with 
imminent  danger  to  both.   Veiae,  according  t<J  Dionysius,  was 

•  This  description  agrees  with  that  of  tht  Isola  Fanlcse,  near  Storta,  the  first 
«tage  from  Rome,  although  there  is  not  now  any  rhrer  on  the  way  to  Ronft 
answerable  to  the  effect  which  Livy  ascribes  to  the  CreTTlera,asa  b^m'ier  on  which 
the  Fabii  so  long  opposed  the  Veiaentes,  and  by  the  rashly  passing  of  which  they 
finally  perished.  It  is  singular  that  this  eloquent  writer  should  adopt  a  relation 
with  circumstances  inconsistent  wi<h  the  physical  fttate  of  the  country  within  a  few 
miles  of  RonK.   Liv.lib.  ii.c.  49  &  50. 
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equal  m  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  die  other  Etruscan  cantons, 
was  further  advanced  than  Rome  in  the  arts  of  peace,  probably 
better  provided  with  the  resources  of  war,  but  inferior  in  the 
magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  courage  6'f  its  people* 
The  Veiantes,  after  a  variety  of  struggles,  being  forced  to 
retire  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
invested,  and  underwent  a  siege  or  blockade  of  ten  years.  The 
Romans,  in  order  to  reduce  them,  having  an  army  so  long  in 
the  field,  without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  seasons, 
made  secure  approaches,  fortifying  themselves  in 
the  posts  which  they  successively  occupied,  and,  in 
the  end,  entered  the  place  by  storm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  told,  this  warlike  commu* 
nity  learned  to  act  with  more  regularity  than  tfiey  had 
formerly  practised ;  and  having,  some  little  j^mc  before, 
aHoted  a  military  pay  to  such  of  their  people  as  served  on 
foot,  they  at  this  time  extended  the  same  establishment  abo 
to  their  horsemen  or  knights ;  imposed  taxes  on  the  people,  in 
order  to  defray  this  expense;  and  made  other  arrangements, 
which  soon  after  enabled  them  to  carry  their  enterprises  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and 
system:  circumstances  which,  together  with  the  accessions  of 
territory  and  power  gained  by  the  reduction  of  Veia,  rendered 
this  event  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their  conquest 
was,  in  part,  a  continuation  of  their  original  policy.  The 
practice  of  incorporating  vanquished  enemies,  indeed,  with, 
the  Roman  people,  had  been  long  discontinued:  for  even 
Tarquin,  it  is  said,  had  introduced  Ae  custom  of  enslaving, 
rather  than  adopting,  his  captives;  and  this  fate  the  citizens 
of  Veiae  underwent:*  but  their  lands,  and  the  city  itself, 
offered  a  tempting  recess  to  the  conquerors.  And  accordingly 
it  was  proposed  to  transplant,  into  those  vacant  possessions  and 
seats,  one  half  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.f 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to  many,  who 
hoped  to  double  their  own  possessions,  and  who  flattered 

•  Liv.  Ub.  V.  c.  22.  t  Liv.  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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themaelves,  also,  that  they  might  double  the  powers  of  the 
Btate :  but  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  -greater  part  of 
the  senate  and  nobles,  as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
commonwealth,  and  as  more  likely  to  restore  a  rival  than 
to  strengthen  themselves;  and  it  was  eluded  by  a  partial 
division  of  the  Veiaen  territory,  in  which  seven  jugera^  or 
about  four  English  acres,  were  assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  family. 
By  these  means  the  more  indigent  citizens  were  provided  for, 
without  any  hazard  of  dismembering  the  state. 

But  while  ithe  Romans  were  thus  availing  themselves  of 
the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and  probably  enjoying,  on  the 
extinction  of  their'  rival,  a  more  than  common  degree  of 
imagined  security,  they  became  themselves  an  example  of 
the  instability  of  human  affairs;  being  assailed  by  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  enemy,  who  came,  like  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
on  their  settlement,  dispersed  their  people,  and  reduced 
their  habitations  to  ashes. 

The  Gauls,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the  Alps  in  three 
several  migrations,  about  two  hundred  years  before  this  date, 
being  now  masters  of  all  the  plains  on  the  Po,  and  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena,  where 
they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from  their  name,  was  called 
Sena  Gallia;  and  being  still  bent  on  extending  their  posses- 
sions, or  shifting  their  habitations;  had  passed  the  Appenines, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  die  capital  of  a  small  nation  in 
Tuscany.*  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  made  application 
to  the  Romans  for  succour;  and  could  obtain  no  more  than 
a  deputation  to  intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalf. 
But  the  deputies,  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and  com- 
missioned to  act  only  as  mediators,  having  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  side  oi  the  besieged,  the  Gauk  complained  of  their 
conduct,  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the 
neutrality  which  the  Romans  professed.  Being  denied  satis- 
faction on  this  complaint,  they  dropped  their  design  on  Clu- 
sium, and  turned  their  arms  against  these  pretended  mediae 
tors,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war.     They  advanced  on 

•  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  ZS»  tfjc. 
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die  left  of  the  Tiber,  found  the  Romans  posted  lb  receive 

them  on  the  Allia,^  a  small  river  which  was  the  limit  of  die 

Koman  territory,  in  the  comitry  of  the  Sid3ine8,  about  ten 

miles  from  Rome;  and,  with  the  same  impetuosity  which 

hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed  the  AUia  cm  the  right  of 

the  Roman  army,  drove  them  into  the  ang^e  that  was  formed 

by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  put  all  who  withstood 

them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remainder  into  the  Tiber> 

where  numbers  perished,  or,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank, 

took  shelter  in  die  desolated  ci^  of  Vei«i,  and  in  the  neig^ 

bouring  country. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so  much  stimned 

u  c   363 
or  overwhelmed  the  Roman  people,  that  diey  made     *    *    ^  *^ 

no  further  attempt  to  defend  their  ci^.     All  the  youdi,  who' 

were  fit  to  carry  arms,  redred  into  die  capitoL     The  weak 

or  infirm,  whether  by  sex  or  age,  fled  as  firom  a  place  coiw 

demned  to  destrucdon^  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  siuprised 

and  cut  off  in  the  streets^ 

The  Gauls,  having  employed  three  days  in  the  pursuit 

and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  from  the  field  of  batde,  on 

the  fourth  day  advanced  towards  the  walls  of  Rome:  but 

being  alarmed  at  first  by  the  general  desertion  of  the  batde- 

ments,  which  they  mistook  for  an  ambuscade,  or  an  ardfice 

to  draw  them  into  a  snare,  they  examined  all  the  avenues 

with   care,  before  they  ventured  to  enter  the  gates*     The 

more  effectually  to  dislodge  every  enemy,  they  set  fir«  to 

the  city,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  ruins,  in 

order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held  out^f    In  diis 

condition,  the  daring  spirit  of  Rome,  akeady  so  formidable 

to  all  its  neighbours,  appeared  to  be  suppressed  for  ever:  and 

even  by  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  contempt  of  Bar- 

barians,  the  rising  £une  and  the  reverse  of  its  fortune  werer 

heai*d  with  attention^f 

*  The  only  watec-ron  to  which  the  name  of  Allia,  as  a  xiver^  or  barrier  Uy 
cover  the  front  of  an  army,  i>  applicable,  and  that  i  mperfectly,  is  that  of  a  rivulet, 
beyond  tiie  Monte  Jubileo,  about  siar  or  leven  xnileft  from  Rome,  on  the  Vi» 
Salara. 

t  Plotaicb.  ia  Vka  Csmilli.  f  Ibyl. 
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The  G^ult  itmaiaed  in  possessioii  of  the  ruins  for  six 
months;  during  which  time  t^ey  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
909i^  the  rock  cm  which  the  capitol  was  buik;  and  being 
repulsed  by  Maalius,  who^  for  his  vigilance  and  vabur  on 
Ibis  occasion,  acquired  the  name  of  Capitcdinus,  they  con- 
tinued to  inYest  and  block  up  the  fortress,  in  hopes  of  beii^ 
tUe  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The  Romans,  who  were  shot 
^  in  the  capitol,  still  {^Deserved  Ae  fiMrms  of  Uieir  common* 
urealdi,  enacted  laws  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  pecqde, 
aisd,  sensible  that  Camillus,  under  whose  auspces  they  had 
reduced  the  city  of  Veiae,  and  triumphed  over  many  odicr 
enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the  score  of  an  invidious  charge  of 
embezzling  the  spoib  he  had  won  at  that  place,  was  die  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  they  ad>solved  him  of  this 
^cusation,  reinstated  him  in  the  quaUficaticm  to  command 
their  wmies  ;*  and,  in  order  that  he  might  assemble  dieir 
allies,  and  collect  the  remains  of  their  people,  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  the  extreme  distress  of  his  country, 
^amiHuQ  overlooked  the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and,  with 
the  numbers  that  repaired  to  his  standard,  hastened  to  arm 
for  the  relief  of  the  capitol.  He  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  critical 
moment;  when  the  besieged,  being  gready  reduced  by  famine, 
had  already  capitulated,  and  were  paying  a  ransom  for  them- 
selves and  their  remaining  effects.  But  before  this  transact 
tion  was  completed,  he  surprised  the  besiegers,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  their  prey,  and  afterwards,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
that  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the 
disaster  which  his  countrymen  had  suffered  on  the  banks  of 
the  AUia^t 

AVhatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of  this  famous 
adventure,  the  Romans  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  history, 
retained  a  peculiar  sense  of  their  danger  from  the  GaiJs,  and 
to  this  date  referred  the  origin  of  some  particulars  in  their 
policy,  which  served  as  a  monument  of  some  mighty  event. 
They  set  apart  particular  funds  in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared 

•  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  32.  t  Il/,d.  Ub.  V.  c  43,  8cc. 
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In  ertary  dther  ppasiUe  emevgmcy,  and  reserved  for  the  case 
of  mvasion  from  Gaul  alone.  Th^  magistrate,  too^  diough 
in  ordinary  times  subjected  to  great  Umil»tioiis,  in  this  099% 
was  iBtmsted  with  discretionary  power:  and  it  is  likely  dwl^ 
in  the  age  in  which  they  took  this  alarming  impression  of 
danger  from  the  Gauk,  diey  had  not  yet  acquired  those 
advantages  of  discipline  and  militiuy  skill,  in  which  th^ 
were  afterwards  so  much  superior  to  those  and  other  barba- 
rous nei^boursi^ 

Although  historians  have  amply  supplied  the  detail  of 
history  before  this  event,  they  nevertheless  acknowledge,- that 
aD  prior  evidence  of  facts  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Rome; 
that  aHrecords  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans hadformer- 
ly  been,  were  then  to  be  gathened  from  the  ruins  of  cottages, 
which  had  been  for  several  months  trodden  under  foot  by  a 
barbarous  enemy;  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the 
people's  charters  of  right,  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
were  to  be  collected  in  fragments  of  plates,  which  were  dug 
from  the  rubbish  of  their  former  habitations;  and  that,  nothhig 
remaining  to  mark  the  former  position  of  Rome,  besides  the 
ei^)itol,  raised  on  its  rock,  and  surrounded  widi  ruins,  the  people 
deliberated  wbe^er  they  should  attempt  to  renew  their  set- 
tlement on  this  groimd,  or  transfer  it  to  Vei«.  It  had  been 
formerly  proposed  to  remove  to  that  place  one-half  of  the 
senate  and  peibple.  It  was  now  thought  a  fit  place  to  receive 
the  whole,  and  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  restore  the 
name  and  the  seat  of  their  commonwealth.  "  Why"  said 
the  pronaoters  of  this  design,  "  attempt,  at  a  great  expense, 
**  and  with  so  much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins 
**  of  a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  another,  provided  with  pri- 

•  Th«  establishment  of  the  legion,  and  the  improvement  made  in  the  choice 
of  its  weapons  and  manner  of  array,  are  mentioned  as  subsequent  to  this  date : 
and  the  Romans,  it  is  confessed,  made  less  progress  in  all  other  arts,  than  in 
those  of  war.  Their  general,  Camillus,  at  his  triumph  for  the  victory  obtained 
over  the  Gauls,  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  having  his  visage  painted  with  red ; 
a  practice,  says  Pliny,  which  is  ye^  to  be  found  among  nations  of  Africa,  who 
remain  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  and  which  this  natural  historian  was  inclined  to 
consider  as  a  characteristic  of  barbarous  manners^  still  pre>'ailing  at  Rome,  aJt 
the  date  to  wliich  be  refers- 
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still  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their  party.  The  republic  ap- 
peared to  be  so  feebly  established,  that  ambitious  citizens  were 
encouraged,  by  meaqs  of  faction  in  the  lower  class  of  the  people, 
to  entertain  hopes  of  subverting  the  government.  On  this 
ground  Manlius,  the  famous  champion  of  the  capitol,  who,  as 
has  been  observed,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preserved  that 
fortress  from  the  Gauls,  formed  a  design  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty. Presuming  on  his  merit  in  this  and  other  services, 
he  thought  himself  superior  to  his  fellow  citizens :  but  whilst 
he  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  populace,  to  form  a 
party  against  the  senate,  he  incurred,  what  was  at  Rome  of 
all  imputations  the  most  odious,  that  of  aspiring  to  be  king. 
In  opposition  to  this  conspira,cy,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  the 
republic  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  dictator;  and  Man- 
lius,  being  brought  before  him,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  sus- 
picion of  malice  and  envy  against  his  accusers.  He  produced 
four  hundred  citizens,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  their 
creditors  and  released  from  chains.  He  produced  die  spoils 
of  thirty  enemies  slain  by  himself  in  battle;  forty  badges  of 
honour  conferred  on  him  hy  generals,  under  whom  he  had 
served;  many  citizens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  enemy; 
and  in  this  number  he  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius  himself, 
second  in  comnumd  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
sword  of  the  state  against  the  life  of  a  person  who  had  saved 
his  own.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  defence,  ^^  Such  were  the 
"  treasons,''  he  said,  "  for  which  the  friends  of  the  people  are 
**  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  imperious  lords." 

His  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great,  and  entitled 
him  to  any  reward  from  the  people,  except  a  surrender  o£ 
their  freedom.  His  liberality  to  the  more  indigent  citizens, 
if  it  proceeded  from  humanity,  was  noble ;  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  design  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the  public,  or 
to  employ  their  numbers  against  it,  liberality  itself  was  a  crime ; 
and  the  most  splendid  services,  considered  as  the  ardfices  of 
a  dangerous  ambition,  were  the  objects  of  punishment,  not  of 
reward. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  in  their  view  the 
capitol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery 
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of  thk  unfortunate  criminal,  hesitated  in  their  judgment;  but 
their  meeting  being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to  a 
diSkrcot  place,  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from 
that  very  rock  on  which  he  had  so  lately  distinguished  his 
Triour.* 

Such  afau-ms  to  the  general  state  of  the  commonwealth 
had  their  temporary  effect  in  suspending  the  animosity  of 
parties ;  but  could  not  reconcile  their  interests,  nor  prevent 
the  periodical  heats  which  continually  arose  on  the  return  of 
tkeir  disputes.  The  plebeians  had  been  now  above 
forty  years  in  possession  of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  '  * 
<^  consular  tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at  any 
dectiomf  The  majority  of  the  centuries  was  still  composed 
of  DoUes;  and  when  candidates  of  inferior  extraction  wdre 
Ckely,  by  their  personal  consideration,  to  carry  a  majority, 
die  other  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  had  in^uence 
enough  as  has  been  observed,  to  revive  the  election  of  con- 
suls; a  tide  to  which,  by  law,  patricians  alone  were  yet 
admitted. 

The  plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their  party,  by 
die  assiduity  and  influence  of  individuals  who  aspired  to 
office,  by  the  growing  number  of  their  own  order,  whom 
their  wealth  had  advanced  into  the  first  and  second  classes, 
by  their  alliance  with  the  patrician  fiimilies,  in  consequence 
of  marriage,  at  last  surmounted  these  difficulties,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  consular  tribune  for  one  of  their  own  extrac- 
tion, and  from  thenceforward  began  to  divide  the  votes  of 
4e  centuries  with  the  patrician   candidates.     They  were 

accordimdy  raised,  in  their  turn,  to  what  was  then 

•  •  U   C    353 

the  first  office  of  state,  and  in  which  nothing  was 

wanting  but  the  tide  of  consul,  to  which  they  soon  after  laid 

daim.     This  concluding  step,  in  the  advancement  of  their 

rank,  they  were  ui^d  to  make  by  the  ambition  of  a  female 

patrician,  who,  being  married  into  a  plebeian  family,  bore 

with  impatience  the  mortifications  to  which  she  was  exposed 

&om  the  condition  of  her  new  relations.     She  excited  her 

•  Liv.  lib.  vL  c.  27.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  37. 

▼OL.  I.  I         . 
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husband,  engaged  her  own  kindred  among  the  patricians,  and 
roused  the  whole  popular  party  to  remove  the  indignities^ 
which,  in  being  supposed  unworthy  to  hold  the  consular 
dignity,  were  yet  affixed  to  their  raqe. 

Licinius  Siolo,  the  husband  of  diis  lady,  and 
u.  c.  n*  p^^3ll^^  Sextius,  another  active  and  ambitious 
plebeian,  were  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in  order  to 
urge  this  point.  They  began  the  exercise  of  their  office  by 
proposing  three  very  important  laws: — The  first  intended  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  by  which  all  payments,  already 
made  on  the  score  of  interest,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
capital,  and  three  years  be  allowed  to  pay  off  the  remainder. 

A  second  law,  to  limit  the  extent  of  estates  in  land;  by 
which  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  engross  above  five 
hundred  jugera,*  or  to  have  in  stock  above  one  hundred 
bullocks,  and  five  hundred  goats  and  sheep. 

A  third  law,  to  restore  the  election  of  consuls,  in  place  of 
consular  tribunes,  with  an  express  provision  that,  at  least,  one 
of  the  consuls  should  be  of  a  plebeian  descent. 

The  patricians,  to  repel  this  attack,  having  gained  some 
of  the  tribunes  to  their  party,  prevailed  upon  them  to  dissent 
from  their  colleagues,  and  by  their  negative  to  suspend  all 
further  proceeding  on  the  subject  of  these  laws.  The  tribunes, 
Licinius  and  Sextius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
state. 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued  ;t  during  which  period 
the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had  no  magistracy  besides 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who,  formidable  as  they  were  in  the 
state,  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of  executive 
power4  Any  alarm  from  abroad  must  have  suspended  the 
contest  at  home,  and  forced  the  parries  to  a  treaty:  but  they 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed,  in  this  time  of  domestic  trouble, 
uninterrupted  peace  from  abroad;  a  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  infer  that,  in  most  of  their  wars,  they  were  themselves 

•  About  300  English  acres.  The  Lex  Licinia ;  to  be  frequently  quoted  in  the 
sequel. 

t  From  U.  C.  377  to  382.  \  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  35. 
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the  aggreasors,  and  owed  this  interval  of  peace  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  consulate,  and  to  their  want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom 
they  were  usually  excited  to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  which  the  parties  were  now 
at  variance,  the  patricians  contended  chiefly  for  the  exclusion 
of  plebeians  from  the  office  or  tide  of  consul;  and,  as  an 
insuperable  bar  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sacri- 
legious profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  by  suffering  the 
rites  usually  performed  by  the  consuls  to  pass  into  plebeian 
hands.  But  this  argument,  instead  of  persuading  the  popular 
l^ers  to  desist  from  their  claim,  only  led  them  to  perceive 
that  it  was  necessary,  by  a  previous  operation,  to  remove  the 
impediment,  before  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  way 
which  it  was  meant  to  obstruct.  They  appeared  then  for  a 
little  to  drop  their  pursuit  of  the  consulate;  they  affected  to 
respect  the  patrician  claim  to  the  possession  of  places  which 
had  always  been  assigned  to  their  order;  but  they  moved,  that 
the  number  of  ordinary  attendants  on  the  sacred  rites  should 
be  augmented  from  two  to  ten;  and  that  of  the^e  one  half 
should  be  named  of  plebeian  extraction. 

While  the  patricians  continued  to  reject  this  proposal,  on 
account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to  have  on  their  pretensions 
in  general,  they  gave  way,  successively,  and  at  the  interval  of 
some  years,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in  favoiu*  of  in- 
solvent debtors;  next,  to  the  agrarian  law,  or  limitation  of 
property  in  land;  last  of  all,  to  the  new  establishment  relate 
ing^to  the  priesthood;  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  consulate  itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  aiithors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing  that  the 
majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed  of  patricians,  or  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  privilege  of  being  qualified  to  stand  for  the  consulate. 
They  insisted,  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a 
plebeian;  and  having  prevailed  in  this,  as  in  other  subjects  of 
contest,  the  plebeian  party,  entering  immediately 
on  the  possession  of  their  new  privilege,  raised 
Publius  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  so  active 
in  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  to  the  office  of  consul. 
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But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  repeated  dtminu-- 
tion  of  their  exclusive  prerogatives,  they  endeavoured,  by 
separating  the  judicative  from  the  executive  power  of  the 
consul,  and  by  committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer  under 
the  title  of  praetor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  general  wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  praetor  should  be  subordinate,  but 
next  in  rank,  to  the  consul.  He  was  attended  by  two  lictors, 
and  had,  his  commission  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all 
differences  that  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  hear 
the  suits  of  the  people  from  the  rising  until  the  setting  of  Ac 
sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe,  came  to  be  gradually  circumscribed  by  its  own 
precedents,  and  by  the  accumulating  edicts  of  successive 
praetors.  One  person,  at  first,  was  supposed  able  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  this  office ;  but  the  number,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  multiplicity  of  civil  affiurs,  was  after- 
wards gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patricians  procured 
some  compensation  for  what  they  had  now  surrendered,  was 
made  about  the  same  time.  The  care  of  tlie  public  shows  sOkd 
entertainments  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  aediles  of  the 
people.  The  office  of  aedile,  being  at  its  first  institution  ex- 
pensive, was  likely  to  become  gradually  more  so,  by  the 
frequent  additions  which  were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by 
the  growing  demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  this  charge  as  a  burden 
on  their  order,  and  the  opposite  party  offered  to  relieve  them 
of  it,  provided  that  two  officers  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
tide  of  curile  aediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 
the  patricians.* 

By  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they  admitted  the 
plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity  of  consul,  reserved  to  their 
own  order  the  exclusive  right  to  the  offices  of  praetor  and 
aedile:  by  the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sports 
and  public  entertainments;  a  department  which,  in  a  state  that 
was  cowling  gradually   under  the  government  of  popular 

•  Liv.nb.vi.c.42. 
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cssemUies,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  object  of 
ambition,  and  a  principal  way  to  the  attainment  of  power. 

The  design  or  the  eflfect  of  this  institution  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They  complained,  that  while 
the  patricians  affected  to  resign  the  exclusive  tide  to  one 
^ce,  they  had  seized  on  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name, 
equal  in  consideration  and  influence.  But  no  exclusive  ad- 
vantage could  be  long  retained  by  one  order,  while  the  other 
was  occasionally  possessed  of  the  legislative  and  supreme 
executive  power.  All  the  offices,  whether  of  prator  or  aedile, 
of  dictator  or  censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with 
persons  of  either  rank;  and  the  distinction  of  patrician  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as  a  monument 
or  memorial  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  subsisted  in  former 
ages.  The  only  effect  which  it  now  had  was  favourable  to  the 
plebeians:  as  it  limited  the  choice  of  tribunes  to 
their  own  order,  while,  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  they  had  access  to  every  other  dignity  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which  historians  have  given  us  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earHest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinction  of  ranks, 
under  the  titles  of  patrician,  equestrian,  and  plebeian ;  and  the 
state,  though  governed  by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  ordi- 
nary assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form  of  a  ly- 
public.  Assemblies,  to  which  ever\-  citizen  was  admitted, 
were  termed  the  comitia;  those  which  were  formed  of  the 
superior  ranks,  or  of  a  select  number,  were  termed  the 
senate.  Among  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
to  be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were,  probably,  synony- 
mous terms.  But  after  the  introduction  of  the  census,  sepa- 
rate rolls  were  kept  for  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and 
tlw  plebeians  or  commons.  These  rcAls  were  composed  by 
different  officers,  in  successive  periods  of  the  state.  The 
tenate,  which  met  under  Romulus,  was  said  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  members*.     This  number  was  increased  or  dimi- 

.  •  Liv.  lib.  i.  c-  8.  According  to  Livy,  the  senate  consisted  of  no  more  than  x 
hundred  members  at  the  death  of  Romulus ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius,  their 
numbers  had  been  augmented  by  a  popular  election  at  the  admissioaof  the  Sabines; 
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nished  at  pleasure  by  his  successors.  The  charge  of  deciding^ 
upon  it  passed  from  the  kings  to  the  consuls,  and  at  last  de- 
volved on  the  censors,  who,  at  every  interval  of  four  years, 
were  ^intrusted  to  make  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  their 
separate  ranks  and  distinctions.  It  is  remarkable  tliat^  not- 
withstanding the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in  the 
'  government  of  their  country',  so  little  precaution  was  taken  to 
ascertain  who  were  to  be  its  constituent  members,  or  to  fix 
Aeir  legal  number.  The  body  was  accordingly  fluctuating ; 
individuals  were  placed  or  displaced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  intrusted  with  the  muster;  and  the  numbers  which 
composed  this  high  council  of  state  increased  or  diminished 
indefinitely.  The  magistrates,  though  not  enrolled,  had 
access  to  the  senate;  but  their  continuing  members,  after 
thfeir  year  in  office  expired,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the 
censors.  It  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
constitution,  that  the  senate  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  supe- 
rior class  of  the  citizens,  without  any  specification  of  number 
or  formal  commission. 

As  the  noble  and  popular  assemblies  had  their  separate 
existence  imder  the  kings,  the  transition  from  monarchy  to 
republic  in  so  small  a  state,  by  substituting  elective  and  tem- 
porary magistrates  instead  of  the  king,  was  easy.  A  sufficient 
occasion  was  given  to  it,  in  the  abuses  which  were  felt  in  the 
last  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  disorders  incident  to  the 
shock  of  parties,  which  were  set  free  from  a  former  control, 
required,  on  occasion,  the  remedy  of  a  discretionary  autho- 
rity vested  in  some  person  who  might  be  intrusted  with  the 
public  safety,  and  soon  led  to  the  occasional  institution  of 
a  dictatorial  power.  The  high  prerogatives,  claimed  and 
maintained  by  one  party,  obliged  the  other  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  conduct 
of  leaders  properly  authorized  to  vindicate  their  rightsJ 
These  rights  were  understood,  by  degrees,  to  imply  political 
equality;  and,  in  the  successive  institutions  that  followed, 

•  some  writers  say  to  two  hitndrcd ;  others,  only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.    Dionys* 
lib.  ii.  c.  47. 
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put  every  citizen  in  possession  of  equal  pretensions  to  pre- 
ferment and  honours;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  nature  has  made  between 
the  capacities,  merits,  and  characters  of  men,  and  which  are 
subject,  in  every  community,  to  be  warped  by  the  effects  of 
education  and  fortune,    v 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  to  the  number 
of  officers  employed  in  them,  were  continually  suggested  by 
the  increase  of  civil  affairs ;  and  while  the  territory  of  the 
republic  was  but  a  small  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her 
political  government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  ofljcers 
complete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first  or  simplest  ages, 
were  either  unknown,  or  had  been  committed  tp  the  king 
alone,  were  now  thrown  into  separate  lots  or  departments, 
and  furnished  their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls,  one 
praetor,  two  censors,  four  sediles,  and  eight  quaestors,  besides 
officers  of  these  different  ranks,  who,  with  the  titles  of  pro^ 
consul,  propraetor,  and  proquaestor,  and  without  any  limitation 
of  number,  were  occasionally  employed  wherever  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  required  their  service.  • 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we  are  come 
nearly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity,*  at  which  Polybius  began 
to  observe  and  to  admire  the  order  of  its  institutions,  and 
the  felicity  of  its  administration.  The  plebeians  were  now 
reconciled  to  a  government  in  which  they  themselves  had 
access  to  a  share ;  and  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
efforts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were  allowed  to 
arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  advantages  of  fortune,  but 
likewise  by  personal  qualities.  The  senate  and  assemblies 
of  the  people,  the  magistrates  and  select  commissioners,  had 
each  their  departments,  which  they  administered  with  an 
appearance  of  sovereign  and  absolute  sway,  but  without  any 
interference  of  interests  or  jealousy  of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of  armies ; 
but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the  highest  prerogatives 
in  the  administration  of  all  civil  and  political  affairs.     They 

*  As  it  stood  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Rome. 
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bad,  imder  their  command,  all  the  other  officers  of  state, 
except  the  tribunes  df  the  people ;  they  introduced  all  foreign 
ambassadors  to  the  senate;  they  alone  could  move  that  body 
on  any  subject  of  deliberation,  and  were  intrusted  with  the 
record  of  its  public  acts  or  decrees.  The  ccHisuls,  too,  pre- 
sided with  a  similar  prerogative  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  in  that  of  the  curiae;  proposed  the  question,  col- 
lected the  votes,  declared  the  majority,  and  framed  the  act. 
In  all  military  operations,  in  making  their  levies,  as  well  as 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  witk  high 
degrees  of  discretionary  power,*  over  all  the  troops  of  the 
commonweahh,  whether  composed  of  Roman  citizens  or 
allies.  They  commanded  the  treasury,  to  the  extent  of  any 
service  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  had  one  of  ita 
commissioners,  or  quaestors,  appointed  to  attend  their  courts 
and  to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts  and  disbursements, 
«nd  suffered  no  money  to  be  issued  without  their  own  decree, 
or  the  warrant  of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the 
money  decreed  by  the  censors,  for  the  repair  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  execution  of  public  works,  could  not  be  issued 
hy  the  quaestors  without  an  act  of  the  senate  to  authorize  it. 
All  crimes  and  disorders,  that  were  committed  among  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  state,  all 
tlisputes,  of  a  private  or  public  nature,  that  arose  among  them, 
<ame  under  the  jurisdiction  and  determination  of  the  senate. 
All  foreign  embassies  were  received  or  dispatched,  and  all 
jiegociations  were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  such  matters 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse  what  the 
senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  decreed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  their  consent  as  a  matter  of  form ;  insomuch, 
that  while  persons^  who  observed  the  high  executive  powers 
t>f  the  consul,  considered  the  state  as  monarchical^  foreigners, 
on  the  contrary,  who  resorted  on  public  business  to  Rome, 

•  VkL  Zonar.  No.  501  — Frontini  Stragemata,  lib.  iv. — Val.  Max.  lib.  ii. 
C.7. 
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vc««  tpt  to  believe  it  an  arLstocncy,  vested  in  the  senate 
'^one. 

The  people,  or  collective  body  of  Roman  citizens,  not- 
withstanding,  had  reserved  the  sovereignty  to  themselves; 
and,  in  their  several  assemblies,  exercised  the  powers  of  legis- 
ladon,  and  conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.^  They  likewise,  in 
a&  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme  jurisdiction*  In  their 
quality  of  sovereign,  they  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and 
death;  and,  even  in  their  quality  of  subjects,  did  not  submit 
to  restraints  which,  in  every  other  state,  are  foimd  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continued  at  liber- 
ty, until  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  might 
wididraw  from  his  prosecutors  at  any  stajge  of  the  trial,  even 
wkile  die  last  century  was  delivering  its  votes.  A  voluntary 
haBishment  from  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  pe(^le,  was  accordingly  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remained  to  expose 
himself  to  the  effects  of  a  formal  sentence,  was  oUiged  to 
undergo ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur 
or  Prseneste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convict,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  judgment,  should  be  safe.f 

Parts  so  detached  were  not  likely  to  act  as  one  body,  nor 
to  proceed  with  any  regular  concert ;  and  the  state  seems  to 
have  carried,  in  all  its  establishments,  the  seeds  of  dissentioa 
and  tumult.  It  was  long  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the  un- 
common zeal  of  its  members,  in  favour  of  a  common-wealth, 
in  which  they  enjoyed  so  much  freedom,  and  in  which  they 
were  vested  with  so  much  personal  consideration  and  power. 

The  several  members  of  the  constitution,  while  in  appear- 
ancc  supreme,  were  in  many  respects  dependent  each  on  the 
others. 

*  In  the  centuries  they  enacted  laws,  and  elected  the  officers  of  stats.  In  th« 
auris  thej  appointed  ofBcers  to  military  command. 

t  The  laws  of  Publilios,  which  gave  the  power  of  legislation  to  the  plebeian 
asKmbliesy  and  that  of  Valerius,  which  secured  every  citizen  in  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  at  large,  after  bemg  repeatedly  re-enacted*  vreie  now  in 
fuU  force.  (Liv.  lib.  x.  c.  8.) 

VOL.  I.  |C 
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The  consuls,  while  in  6ffice,  had  the  meetings  and  ddi*' 
berations  of  the  senate  and  people,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their* 
power ;  but  this  power  they  held  from  the  people,  and  were 
accountable  for  the  exercise  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  dieir 
pfBce. 

The  senate  cduld  resolve,  but  they  could  not  execute,  until 
they  had  obtained  ft^om  the  people  a  confirmation  of  their 
acts ;  and  were  obliged  to  solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to 
proceed  in  any  matter  which  these  officers  were  inclined  to 
oppose. 

The  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  regular  periods, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  or  censors,  officers  named  by 
die  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  properly  awed  by  the  senate 
and  officers  of  state.  On  great  and  alarming  occasions,  the 
people  thepiselves  were  sovereigns  no  longer  than  they  were 
allowed  by  the  senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character. 
For  the  senate  and  consuls  having  it  in  their  power  to  name 
a  dictator,  coutd  at  once  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
to  a  »ngle  person,  and  subject  every  citizen  to  his  authority. 
Every  individual  held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  will  of  the 
censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal  of  courts  that  were 
composed  of  senators ;  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general, 
who  aimed  at  lucrative  commissions,  depended  on  the  senate, 
as  administrators  of  the  treasury,  or  as  trustees  in  the  collec- 
tion or  disbursements  of  Ae  public  money  ;*  and  every 

*  The  influence  which  the  senate  possessed,  as  administrators  of  the  pubBc 
treasury,  according  to  Polybius,  was  very  great.  They  had  a  number  of  com* 
miauons  to  give,  in  the  collection  of  various  duties  levied  on  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  the  entry  to  sea-ports,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  demesne  or  public  lands, 
chiefly  let  out  for  pasturage.  They  had,  likewise,  considerable  disbursements  on 
the  repair  of  highways  and  public  building^,  and  in  the  execution  of  a  variety  of 
other  works.  In  such  transactions  great  numbers  of  people  were  concerned,  as 
contractors,  as  partners  with  those  who  contracted  with  the  senate,  or  as  creditors 
who  advanced  money  to  enable  the  contractors  to  perform  their  articles.  In  all 
these  several  capacities  the  parties  depended  on  the  will  of  tlie  senate,  and  con- 
tinually attended  at  the  do^rs  of  that  assembly,  soliciting  commissions,  pleading 
for  an  abatement  of  some  condition,  for  delay  in  the  execution  of  some  article,  or 
relief  in  the  case  of  unforeseen  hardship  or  loss. 
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Romm  jrouth,  when  embodied  in  the  legions,  intrusted  his 
honours  and  his  Hfe  in  the  hands  of  the  consul,  or  commander 
in  chief.* 

The  mass,  however,  was  far  from  being  so  well  compacted, 
or  the  unity  of  power  so  well  established,  as  speculative  rea- 
soners  sometimes  think  necessary  for  the  order  of  govern- 
ment. The  senate  and  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their  legis*^ 
htive  capacities,  counteracted  each  other.  The  numbers 
required  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly  of  the  people,  f  the 
qoalificadon  of  an  individual,  which  entitled  him  be  to  consi- 
dered as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  were  still  undetermined.  -Aliens 
settling  in  the  city,  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  people, 
and  citizens  removing  to  the  colonies  were  omitted.  Laws, 
dierefore,  might  be  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner,  when 
the  people,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  consequence  of  such 
laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the  question  might  be  determined  by 
die  voice  of  a'  single  alien,  as  oflen  as  the  division  was  nearly 
equal,  and  a  designing  magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number 
of  aliens  on  the  rolls  for  this  purpose.  (    The  state  took  its 

\ 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vl.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

t  Or  quorum,  in  our  phrase. 

I  In  the  settlement  of  Romulus,  recruits  of  every  quality,  whether  outlaws, 
fugitives,  or  captives,  were  received,  without  distinction. — In  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  aliens  settling  at  Rome  were  admitted  as  citizens,  and  even  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  senate. — The  Tarquins,  and  the  first  of  the  Claudian  family, 
were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  cantons. — After  the  establishment  of  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster,  the  king,  the  consuls,  and,  last  of  all,  the  censors, 
made  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  people,  at  pleasure.  They  admitted  upon 
it  very  readily  every  inhabitant  of  the  city,  who  clahned  to  be  enrolled;  but  when 
a  right  of  voting  in  any  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  Rome  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  crowded  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  They  were  sometimes  put  upon  the  rolls  by  one  consul,  and  forbid 
the  city  by  his  colleague ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  negative,  by  a  maxim  of 
the  Roman  policy,  prevailed. — Such  as  actually  settled  at  Rome,  sooner  or  later, 
found  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  towns  of  Latium  complained  that 
they  were  deserted  by  numbers  of  their  people,  who  resorted  to  Rome  for  thb 
purpose,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  depopulated.  They  obtained  a  law,  by 
which  Latin  emigrants  were  excluded  from  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  except 
they  had  left  offspring  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towns  they  had  left.  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  law,  enacted  at  Rome,  to  regulate  or  restrain  the 
naturalization  of  aliens.    Some  authors  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens 
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hws,  not  onljr  from  the  assemUtes,  which  were  held  howevtr 
irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but  from  milkafy  detachmcnta 


were  so  easily  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  Roman  citizens,  accepting  of 
•ettlements  in  the  colonies,  forfeited  theur  political  rights.  In  this,  however,  it  b 
probable,  that  the  effects  of  mere  absence  have  been  miBtaken  £bt  an  express  mod 
fomal  •xclusion.  Whoever  ceased  to  give  in  his  nanbe  at  the  cenois,  or  wIkh 
everlefc  his  ward  or  tribe  in  the  city,  to  reside  at  a  distance,  was  not  enrolled  in  the 
ward,  nor  placed  in  any  class.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  he  had  forfeited 
hb  right,  or  might  not  claim  it  as  often  as  he  attended  the  census.  In  this  case 
he  was  npon  a  foot  of  equality  with  every  other  citizen,  and  in  the  sam*  manner  -^ 
received  or  tejected  at  the  "will  of  the  censor»  or  other  officer  wha  took  tlie 
muster. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  colonies,  writers  have  followed  the  account  of 
Sigonius,  whose  opini Jii,  in  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  Roman  history,  it 
of  great  authority.  In  this  particular,  however,  it  happens,  that  the  principal 
passage  ho  has  quoted,  in  support  of  his  opinioni  is,  by  some  accident^  stran^dy 
perverted.  Livy  relates,  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  43,  that  the  people  of  Ferentionin,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  started  a  new  pretension,  by  which  all 
Latins  who  gave  their  i\ames  to  be  inscribed  in  any  Roman  colony  should  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  citizens ;  but  that  the  senate  rejected  this  claim  when  offered  by 
persons  whawere  annexed  to  the  cclonks  of  Putcoli,  Salemnm,  avd  Btncentmn. 
Ifowfnjus  eo  anno  a  JFerentinatibut  tentatuniy  ut  Latini,  qui  in  coloniam  Homaman 
nomina  dedi^ient,  cive*  Hamani  e**ent.  Puttoloi,  Salmnvrnque  et  BuxentuTn  adtaripU 
coloni,  qui  nomina  dederunt  quum  ob  id  it  pro  civibtu  Rbmanisjerrcnt ;  Senatusjudi- 
cavit  non  esse  eot  dvu  Jiomanos.  There  was  a  distinction  between  Roman  colonies 
and  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  first  might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies,  planted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  state.  The  second  were,  probably,  citizens.  And 
^  whole  amount  of  this  passage  was  to  prove,  that  Latins  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  citizens,  merely  because  they  resided  in  some  colony  of  Roman 
citizens.  But  the  quotation  of  Sigonius  is  as  follows,  and  g.ves  a  wonderful  per- 
version to  the  passage  in  question :  De  Antiquo  Jure  Italia y  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  **  Quare 
<*  ascripti  coloni  nomine  quidem  erant  cives  Romani,  re  vero  colonic  Testem 
<'  postulatis  ?  non  longe  abiero.  Presto  est  Livius,qui  scribit,  (lib.  xxxiv.),  Puteolos, 
**  Salemum  et  Buxentum  ci^ium  Kaman,  Adscripti  coloni,  qui  nomina  dederant 
"  cum  ob  id  $e  pro  civibus  ferrent ;  Senatum  judicasse  non  esse  eos  cives  Romanes; 
«  et  alio  loco  narrat  Ferentinates  novum  jus  tentSssc,  ut  Latuii,  qui  in  coloniam 
'<  Roman um  nomina  dedissent,  cives  Romani  essent." 

The  perversion  of  this  quotation  is  remarkable.  Different  clauses  of  the  same 
sentence  are  quoted  as  separate  passages  in  difterent  parts  of  the  author.  The 
order  of  the  clauses  is  so  placed,  that  the  use  of  the  first,  in  explaining  the  second,  is 
lost,  and  the  words  civium  Eoman  are  inserted.  The  passage  in  Livy,  asserting 
that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be  admitted  as  citizens,  because  they  resided  in  some 
colony  of  citizens,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Sigonius  maintains,  viz,  that  citizens 
removing  to  colonies  were  disfranchised.     Supposing  that  the  passage,  as  quo  ed 
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I  armies,  when  abtidtt4  in  the  fiehL  *  Yet,  under  aQ  diese 
defects,  as  we  have  repeated  occasion  to  observe,  they  enjoyed 
the  nu>8t  envied  distinction  df  nations,  continual  prosperity, 
and  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  statesmen  and 
warriors,  elsewhere  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  at 
*  which  Rome  began  to  be  restored  from  die  ruins 
in  which  it  was  laid  by  the  Gauls,  this  adventurous  people  ex- 
tended their  sovereignty  from  the  farthest  limits  of  Tuscany 
OQ  the  one  side,  to  the  sea  of  Tarentum  and  the  straits  ci 
Messina  on  the  other;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties  led  to  a 
succession  of  political  establishments  at  home,  their  frequent 
wars  suggested  the  policy  which  thej'  adopted  respecting 
foreign  nations,  and  the  distribution  of  their  own  settlements 

They  had  for  some  time  discontinued  the  practice  of  re- 
ceiving prisoners  of  war  into  the  number  of  their  people ;  but 
continued  that  of  extending  and  securing  their  own  acqui- 
sitions, by  colonies  from  Rome  or  its  territory,  in  whom  they 
cocdd  most  securely  confide*   They  exacted  from  the  cantons 


by  Stg^iuos,  might  have  been  the  reading  in  some  copy  he  had  consiUted»  I 
nimed  to  his  own  edition,  btit  even  there  did  not  find  his  quotation  confirmed. 

The  Bkct  is,  that^  in  the  time  of  hrvy,  and  other  historians,  the  distinction 
between  Roman  citizens,  whether  of  the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  become  a  matter  of  antiquity  and  of  mere  curiosity ; 
auKi  therefore  iswot  by  them  so  fully  and  distinctly  stated,  as  not  to  admit  of  dis< 
pote.  The  colonists  ceasing  to  attend  at  flections,  or  in  the  as^ennblies  of  the 
people,  and  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  musters,  subjected  themselves  to  all 
the  effects  of  positive  exclusion,  although  it  is  probable  no  such  exclusion  had 
uken  place ;  for  even  aliens  were  not  excluded  by  any  positive  law,  and  might  be 
admitted  on  the  rolls,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  who  presided  in  the  muster. 
Antiquarians,  in  search  of  ancient  constitutions,  sometinnes  suppose  that  rules 
must  have  existed,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conjecturing  what  they  were. 
*  The  consul  C.  Marcius,  U.  C.  398,  being  encamped  at  Sutrium  in  £tru- 
ria,  assembled  his  army  in  their  tribes,  and  passed  a  law,  to  raise  the  twentieth, 
penny  on  the  price  of  every  slave  that  should  be  mauumised.  The  senate,  being 
pleased  with  the  tax,  confirmed  the  act ;  but  the  tribunes,  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
cedent, obtained  a  resolution,  by  which  it  was  declared  for  the  future  to  be  a  capi- 
tal crime  for  any  person  to  propose  any  law  in  such  detached  or  partial  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  Liv.  lib.  vii.  c.  lo. 
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of  Italf,  which  they  vanquished,  c(U^a|||i1ioii8  o£  subsistence 
and  clothing,  for  the  benefit  of  their  armies;  and  they  gene- 
rally imposed  some  condition  of  this  sort  as  a  prelimmary  to 
every  negociation  or  treaty  of  peace.* 

Their  forces  consisted,  nearly  in  equal  parts,  of 
'  native  Romans,  and  of  their  allies  in  Italy.  The 
legion,  says  Livy,  had  been  formerly  arrayed  in  a  continued 
line,  or  compacted  column  ;t  but,  in  the  course  of  ^e  vars 
which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  came  to  be  formed  in 
divisions,  and  had  different  orders  of  light  and  he«vy-«rmed 
infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry.  The  light-armed  infantry  were 
called  the  Velites,  and  were  supposed  to  ply  in  the  front,  cm 
the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  army;  and  their  service  was, 
to  keep  the  heavy-armed  foot  imdisturbed  by  missiles,  till 
they  came  into  close  action  with  the  enemy. 

The  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  orders,  called 
the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii ;  of  whom  each  had  its 
separate  divisions  or  manipuks;  and  manipules  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  were  placed  in  three  different  rows,  and  at 
distances  from  each  other  equal  to  the  front  of  the  diviskm. 
By  this  disposition  the  manipules  of  the  first  and  second  row 
could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually  filling  up  their 
intervals,  could  complete  the  front,  leaving  the  triarii,  in  time 
of  action,  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  support  the  line,  or  fill  up 
the  place  of  any  manipule  that  might  be  forced  by  the  enemy. 
And,  in  order  to  facilitate  occ^ionally  this  change  of  dis- 
position, the  divisions  of  one  row  faced  the  intervals  of  the 
other.J    They  were  armed  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a 

•  Liv.  lib.  vHi.  c.  1.  &  2.   Lib.  ix.  c.  43.  Lib.  x.  c.  5-  &  ST- 

t  Liv.  lib.  viii.c.  8. 

\  TYm  account  of  the  Roman  legion  is  not  without  its  difBcuIties.  It  appears 
icrational  to  break  and  disperse  the  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and  Caesar 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  distinction  of  orders,  of  the  manipules,  of  the  rows 
in  which  they  were  formed,  or  of  the  intervals  at  which  they  fought.  His  legion 
consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  formed  from  right  to  left,  on  a  continued  front.  Polybius, 
however,  one  of  the  best  military  historians,  and  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  legion  in  action,  as  well  as  on  the  parade,  is  very  explicit 
in  this  account  of  it.  Of  these  two  authorities,  neither  can  be  questioned ;  but  they 
refer  to  different  times.  Polybius  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood,  he  refers 
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kearry  javelin  or  spear,  to  be  cast  at  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
short  and  massy  sword,  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust*  They  bore 
an  oUong  shield,  four  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad, 
with  a  helmet,  breast-plate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  defensive 
armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  once  both  the  principal 
sources  of  courage  in  a  soldier,  his  consciousness  of  the 
means  to  annoy  his  enemy,  and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself. 
WiA  these  advantages  th^  con^nued  for  ages  to  prevjul  in 
most  of  their  conflict,  and  were  the  model  which  odier 


to  his  order  of  the  legion,  in  the  description  of  the  Roman  inarch  (Polyb,  lib.  vl. 
c  38),  in  the  description  of  every  battle  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  1, 2, 3, 4),  and  (Polyb.  ' 
Ub.  zv.  c.  10.)  in  stating  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Roman  legion  and 
Macedonian  phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xrii.  c.  38).  The  phalanx  being  a  cohimn  of 
infiiute  depth,  dose  ranks*  and  a  continued  front,  with  lances  or  spears,  it  was 
impregnable  to  the  short  sword  and  loose  order  of  the  Romans,  so  long  as  it 
preserved  its  front  entire,  and  so  long  as  the  spcar-man  made  no  opening  for  the 
Roman  soldier  to  enter  within  the  point  of  his  weapon. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Romans  made  their  attack  in  separa^  divisions,  and  at 
intervals,  in  order  to  bring  on  some  hregolarity  in  the  front  of  the  phalanx,\nd  in 
Ofder  to  make  some  openings  by  whkh  the  Roman  soldier  could  enter  with  his 
sword,  and,  being  once  within  the  pohit  of  his  enemy's  spear,  conld  perform  great 
slaughter  with  little  resistance,  (Plutarch  in  vit.  P.  Emili.  Liv.  lib.  xliv.  c.  41. 
Neque  uUa  cvidentior  causa  vk:tori«  fuit  quim  qudd  miilta  passim  prxlia  erant 
^Dxfluctoantesturbarant  primd,deinde  disjecerunt  phalanges).  Frem  this  account 
then,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not  divide  their  legion  into  orders  and 
inantpnles,nor  fight  atintervab,  until  after  they  adopted  the  short  stabbing -sword, 
which  b  said  to  have  been  originally  from  Spain ;  and  that  they  continued  to 
make  this  disposition  so  long  only  as  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  used  the 
spear  and  continued  front ;  that,  after  the  social  war  in  Italy  and  their  own  civil 
wars  b^;an,  ^ey  discontinued  the  separate  manipules,  andMught  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  an  army  like  their  own,  by  presenting  a  continued  front.  Livy, 
accordingly,  marks  the  time  at  which  the  formation  of  roanipules,  at  intervals, 
was  adopted.  Polybius  marks  the  continuance  of  it,  and  Cxsar  evidently  marks 
the  discontinuance  of  it.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  \zst  change  was  one  of 
those  made  by  Marius,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  armies  in  the  social 
ynr. 

The  three- orders  of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  extremely  proper  to 
mark  the  distinction  of  classes  subsisting  among  Roman  citizens,  who  were, 
nevertheless,  all  of  them  equally  bound,  on  occasion,  to  serve  in  the  condition  of 
private  soldiers :  and  this  may  be  one  reason  to  incline  us  to  ascribe  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  distribotion  to  Matins,  who  was  a  great  leveller  of  ranks. 
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nations  endesvoured  to  imitate,^  in  the  form  of  their  armies 
and  in  the  choice  of  their  weapons. 

It  is  understood,  in  the  antiquities  of  this  people,  that  when 
they  were  assembled  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  state  or  of 
war,  they  were  termed  the  army.   In  their  musters  a  plebeian 
was  a  foot^soldier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and  the  legion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  for  the  year,  or 
embodied  for  a  particular  service.   The  men,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  in  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  were 
annually  relieved  or  exchanged;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private  men,  and 
after  the  same  legions  were  employed  during  a  succession  of 
some  years;  yet  the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  continued  to  form  the  armies  of  their  country.; 
and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  understood  to  command  in 
virtue  of  his  civil  magistracy,  or  in  virtue  of  a  military  quali* 
fication  and  rank,  which  never  failed  to  accompany  his  office. 
No  citizen  could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  stations  in  the! 
commonwealth,  until  he  had  been  eiu^lled  in  the  legions, 
either  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  sixteen  years  if  on  foot; 
and,  notwithstanding   the   special   commissions    that   were 
occasionally  given  for  separate  objects  of  state  or  of  war, 
civil  and  military  rank  were  never  disjoined.   Equal  care  was 
taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and  warrior  with  the 
technical  habits  of  either  profession ;  or  rather  to  instruct  hira, 
by  his  occasional  application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the  forms 
of  office  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war,  nor  to  rest 
his  pretensions  to  command  on  any  accomplishment  short 
of  that  superior  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  those  excellent 
personal  qualities  of  penetration,  sagacit}',  and  courage,  which 
give  the  person  possessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  whether  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  department  of  human 
aflPairs.   It  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we  are  to 
consider  the   Roman  establishment  as  civil  or  military;  it 
certainly  united,  in  a  ver)-  high  degree,  the  advantages  of 
both,  and  continued  longer  to  blend  the  professions  of  state 

•  Pdyb.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  17, 18, 19, 20,  21,  22, 33,24. 
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and  cf  war  together,  than  we  are  apt  to  think  consistent  with 
tfa^  propriety  of  character  which  we  require  in  each:  but  to 
this  very  circumstance,  probably,  among  others,  we  may 
ntefy  ascribe,  in  this  distinguished  republic,  the  great  ability 
of  her  councils,  and  the  irresistible  force  with  which  they 
were  executed.* 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
i6er  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  a 
fi^tTnti^l  series  of  wars ;  first  with  the  Latins  and  with  their 
own  ccdonies,  who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so 
meqoal  sm  alliance  ;  afterwards,  with  the  £tniscans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Taren- 
tiaes  on  the  other.  They  qifarrdled  with  the  Samnites,  fir^ 
a  behalf  of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and  of  all 
dieir  possessions.  This  act  of  submission  the  Romans  aftei^ 
wiids  had  occasion  to  enforce  against  the  Campanians  them- 
selves, who  endeavoured,  when  too  late,  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting  that  tract 
of  the  Appenines  which  extends  fix>m  the  confines  of  Latium 
to  those  of  Apulia;  and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  moun- 
tainous situation,  joined  some  singular  and  even  romantie 
iDsdtutions,t  which  enabled  them,  during  above  forty  years, 
from  the  time  at  which  their  wars  with  the  Romans  began,  to 
indntain  the  contest^  smd  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in 
suspense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the  Roman  armies 
fiequendy  penetrated  into  Lucania  and  Apulia ;  and,  before 
they  had  reduced  the  Samnites,  were  known  as  protectors 


•  Myb.  Ub.  vi.  c.  17. 

t  Of  thb  sort  It  b  mentioned,  (hat  ten  of  die  fairest  of  one  lex  were  anna- 
iStf  tricctff^f  prizes  to  be  won  by  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  the  other. 
Stxabo,  lib.  v.  fin.  The  Samnites  furnished  Roman  generals  with  the  subject  of 
twenty-four  triumphs,  but  mixed  with  checks  and  disgraces  more  remarkable 
^>i*  any  they  had  received  Vi  the  course  of  their  wars  with  any  other  nations. 
FWnis,  Ub.  t.  c.  16. 

\  Lnr.hb.x.c.31. 
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and  allies,  or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquenn?  to  Ac 
southern  extremities  of  Italy.     And  the  state  itself,  under  st 
variety  of  titles,  was  in  reality  the  head,  or  held  a  species  of 
sovereignty  over  all  the  nations  who  occupied  that  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  neglected  her  military  es- 
tablishments in  proportion  as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  was  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans,, 
and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of 
^*  ^'        •  Epirus,  at  that  time  greatly  distinguished  among^ 
the  military  adventurers  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.     They 
wished  to  employ  the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  without 
being  exposed  to  fall  a  prey  to  hb  ambition ;  and  invited 
him  to  come,  without  any  army  of  his  own,  to  take  the  com- 
mand  of  their  people,  whose  numbers  they  magnified,   in. 
order  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  their  offer.     But,  like  most 
foreign  military  protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
with  many  schemes  of  ambition  against  those  on  whom  he 
made  ^£^9  some  designs,  likewise,  en  the  state  he  was  brought 
to  defend.     With  this  double  intention  he  did  not  rely  on 
the  forces  of  Tarentum,  but  passed  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  accustomed  to  8er\  ice  iji  the  wars  of  that  country  and  of 
Greece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be  considered  as 
a  known  measure,  widi  which  to  compare,  or  by  which,  ia 
tliis  early  period  of  their  history,  we  can  estimate  the  power 
and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
victorious  in  Italy ;  but  the  character  and  prowess  of  die 
enemies  they  had  vanquished  are  unknown.  This  prince  knew 
the  arts  of  war  as  they  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  ia 
Greece,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  cs^tains  of  that  or 
any  other  age.*    He  accordingly  prevailed  over  the  Romans, 


•  l*yrrhus,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  xnilitary  aspect  of  the  Romans^ 
and  admired,  in  particular,  the  form  of  their  encampments.  Tlic  Greeks  always 
endeavoured  to  a\'aU  themselves  of  natural  strengths,  and  accommodated  the. 
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in  sGBe  of  their  fint  encounters  ;  but  found  that  partial  vic- 
tories did  not  subdue  this  people,  nor  decide  the  contest* 
Htfing  vast  scemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  m  Italy,  he  suddenly  suspended  his  operations  against  the 
Bomann^  to  comply  with  an  invitation  he  received  from  Sy- 
wax^  to  possess  himself  of  that  kingdom,  in  behalf  of  his 
ion,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of 
Agadiocles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  peace,  or  cessation  of  arms,  in  Italy ;  but  was  told,  that,  in 
order  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  he  must  evacuate  their  coun* 
try,  and  return  to  his  own.^  With  this  answer  he  passed 
into  Sicily ;  and  after  some  operations,  which  were  success- 
fill,  though  not  sufficiendy  supported  by  his  partisans  in  that 
country,  to  obtain  the  end  of  his  expedition,  he  returned 
again  into  Italy,  for  the  defence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that, 
daring  his  absence,  the  Romans  had  made  a  considerable 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  defeats  they 
had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Having  brought 
this  matter  to  the  proof,  in  several  encounters,  he  committed 
the  defence  of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  officers ;  and  after  this 
fruidess  attempt  to  make  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  sea,  in 
which  he  had  employed  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

The  Romans,  continuing  the  war  against  Ta- 
rentum, made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  in 
about  two  years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 
Here,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  the  first  time,  the  plun- 
der of  an  opulent  city,  containing  the  models  of  elegant 
workmanship  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exqui- 
site luxory.  **  In  former  times,''  says  Florus,  "  the  victorious 
^  generals  of  Rome  exhibited,  in  their  triumphs,  herds  of 
^  cattde,  driven  from  the  Sabines  and  the  Volsci,  the  empty 
^  cars  of  the  Qauls,  and  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites ;  but 

diipoiitkm  of  their  camp  to  the  ground  \  but  the  Romans,  trusting  only  to  their 
n^ficiil  works,  pitched  on  the  pUm,  and  never  varied  the  form  of  their  encamp- 
ments.    Plutarch,  in  Vh.  Pyrrh. 

•  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  xiii.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pyrrh. 
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**  in  that  which  was  shewn  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentum, 
**  the  procession  was  led  by  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  cap- 
*'  tives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded  with  precious  fumi- 
**  ture,  with  pictures,  stauies,  plate,  and  other  ornaments  of 
"  silver  and  gold,"*  Spoils  which,  we  may  guess,  in  the 
first  exhibition  of  them,  were  valued  at  Rome  more  as  the 
public  trophies  of  victory,  than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private 
avarice,  or  the  objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  The  Roman 
citizen,  as  yet,  lived  content  in  his  cottage,  furnished  in  the 
rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisted  on  the  simplest  fare,  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  consul,  who 
obtained  this  triumph,  for  the  reduction  of  Tarentum,  having 
the  offer  of  fifty  jugera^  as  a  reward  from  the  public,  for  his 
services,  would  accept  of  no  more  than  seven.  "  This,''  he 
said,  ^^  is  the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen  ;  and  that  person 
^*  must  be  an  unworthy  ;aiember  of  vhe  commonwealth,  who 
*'  can  wish  for  more."t 

From  the  conquest  of  Tarentum  the  Romans  may 
be  considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  al- 
though their  dominion  was  extremely  ill  defined,  eidier  in 
respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They,  but  in  a  few 
instances,  laid  claim  to  absolute  sovereignty,  and,  least  of  all, 
over  those  who  were  most  submissive  to  their  power.  It 
was  their  maxim  to  spare  the  obsequious,  but  to  crush  the 
proud; J  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under  the  pretences 
of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  they  stated  themselves  as 

•  Floras, lib.  i.e.  18. 

t  A  Roman  citizen  in  tbis  period,  might,  hy  the  law  of  Liclnias,  have  an 
estate  of  five  hundred  jvgerat  or  about  three  hundred  acres ;  but  the  ordmary 
patrimony  of  a  noble  family  was  probably  far  below  this  measure ;  and  the  lot 
of  a  citizen  in  the  new  colonies  seldom  exceeded  seven  jugera.  The  people  were 
lodged  in  cottages  and  slept  on  straw,  (Plin.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Cicer.  pro  Rossio, 
Val.  Max.  lib.  hr.  c.  3)  The  Romans,  till  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 
had  no  coin  but  copper,  and  estimated  property  more  commonly  by  the  head  of 
cattle  than  by  money.  They  coined  silver,  for  the  first  time,  U.  C.  485.  For 
gold,  it  was  known  as  a  precious  material,  and  was  sometimes  joined  with  oxen 
in  the  reward  of  distmguished  services.  Liv.  Ub.  iv.  c.  30.  Ibid.  Epitome, 
lib.  XV. 

^  Parcere  subjectis  ct  debellare  superbos. 
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Ac  sovereign  nation.  Under  this  presumptuous  maxim  their 
friendship  was  to  be  obtained  by  submission  alone ;  and  was, 
BO  less  than  their  enmity,  fatal  to  d\ose  who  embraced  it. 
The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  a  spe- 
cious name,  under  which  they  disguised  their  dominion, 
and  under  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  other  nations,  with  the  least  possible  alarm 
to  their  jealousy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  in  which  the  parties  mutually  stipulated 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each ;  the  respective 
shares  which  each  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of  their  common 
enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting  any  disputes  that 
might  arise  between  them.  This  was  the  league  which  the 
Latins  were  supposed  to  have  so  frequently  broken,  and 
of  which  the  Romans  so  often  exacted  the  observance  by 
force.* 

In  the  first  struggles  which  they  made,  to  restore  their 
settlement,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls^  and  in  the 
subsequent  wars  (which,  during  an  hundred  years,  they  had 
to  maintain,  in  support  of  their  new  establishment),  different 
cantons  of  these  original  confederates,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  own  colonies,  had  taken  very  different  parts ;  and  in 
the  treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or  were  sentenced  to, 
different  conditions.  Some  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prerogative  of  Roman  citizens ; 
a  few  were,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Roman  citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others,  under 
pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though 
without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  deprived  of  their  corpo- 
rauon  establishments,  and,  with  the  tide  of  citizens,  treated 
as  subjects.  A  few  were  subjected  in  form  to  a  militaiy 
power,  and  had  a  prsefect  or  governor  annually  sent  from 
Rome.f 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vi.  p.  415.— Liv.  lib.  vi.  c  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  43. 
t  The  city  of  Capua,  together  with  its  district  of  Campania,  was  the  first 
example  of  a  provincial  government  established  by  the  Romans  in  any  of  their 
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From  this  unequal  treatment'  arose  the  variety  of  condi- 
dons,  by  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were  distinguished,  as 
colcmies,  municipal  towns,  allies,  pnefectures,  or  provincial 
governments,  until  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years 
after  this  date,  when,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the 
whole  was  settled,  or  raised  to  the  same  level,  by  the  general 
admission  of  all  the  Italians  upon  the  rolls  of  the  people,  or 
citizens,  of  Rome. 

conquests.  The  Campannnsy  in  order  to  be  protected  against  the  Saxnnitei^ 
had  delivered .  themselves  up  to  the  Romans.  But  they  soon  after  became 
sensible  of  their  own  folly,  in  trusting^  their  defence  to  any  force  but  their  own, 
or  in  re«gning  their  power  as  a  state,  with  a  view  to  preserve  any  thing  else. 
When  they  perceived  this  error,  they  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  their  Neighbours,  to  form  a  party  against  their  new  masters ;  and,  being  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  independence,  were  treated  with  the 
severity  that  is  commonly  employed  against  rebel  subjects.  Their  senate  and 
popular  assembly,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  seminaries  of  faction,  were 
abolished,  and  a  prxfect,  or  governor,  annually  appointed.  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  90.) 
—A  similar  course,  under  the  same  pretence,  was  soon  after  taken  indth  Antium. 
(Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  31.) — ^This  had  been  the  principal  sea^xnt  of  the  Volsci,  and 
long  the  head  of  many  formidable  combinations  against  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Umiu  of  Itafym-^Contiguous  MiHon9,^^IJgurians^-^GauU0^^Greek 

and  Phoenician  Coloniee  rf  Gaul  and  ^ushu-^'MuionM  of  lUyricum, 

— Cy  Greece, — jtchaan  League. ^^Theban8,'-^theman9,''-^A9iatic 

Kmticna.^^Pergamtu^-^^Syria.'^^Egytit.^-Carthage^^^TfieMdmer-' 

tme9  of  Me9»na^~^0ccasi(m  of  the  fivBt    War  vnth  Carthage,^^ 

Lot9eM  of  the  Parties, ^^Peacem-^^State  of  the  Roman; — Political 

tr  Civil  iTutttutioHM. — Colonie^.-^^MueterB.^^Ofieration  on  the  Coin. 

'^bicreoie  of  the  Slaves.'^Giadiators^ — Different  ReetUtB  of  the 

War  at  Rome  and  Carthage. — Mutiny  and  Invasion  of  the  Mer-' 

cenariew  at  Carthage. ^^End  ofthU  War.^-CeBaion  of  Sardinia.^-^ 

War  with  the  lilyrians.^^irat   Corres/iondence  of  Rome  with 

Greece 

AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to  ivhich  our  nar- 
radon  is  brought,  were  become  the  sovereigns  of    *    * 
Italy,  or,  by  their  ascendant  in  so  advantageous  a  situation, 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  every  transaction 
which  concerned  the  condition  of  nations  in  that  country; 
it  b  proper,  in  this  place,  to  carry  our  observation  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula,    and  to  enumerate   the 
powers  which  were  then  established  on  different  sides  of 
it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  was  nearly  sur* 
roundedi 

Italy  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
diflt  tract,  which  has,  in  later  times,  been  known  under  this, 
name*  Being  bounded,  as  at  present,  on  the  south  and  east 
bv  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no 
brther  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other*  Beyond  these  limits  the 
western  coasts  were  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which^ 
ooder  the  name  of  Ligurians,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Alps,  quite  to  the  sea-shore» 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Appenines,  from  Senegallia  to  the 
Alps,  the  rich  and  extensive  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Po 
were  in  the  possession  of  Gaulish  nations,  who  were  said, 
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some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  the  mountains^  and 
who  were  then  actually  spread  over  a  fertile  tract,  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  circumference.    They  consisted 
of  nine  different  hordes,  which  were  supposed  to  have  passed 
the  Alps  at  different  times.     Of  these  the  Lebecii,  Insubres, 
Cenomani,  and  Veneti,  occupied  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Po,  including  what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  side  of  the  river.     The 
Anianes,  Boii,  iEgones,  and  Senones,  were  settled  to  the 
southward,  from  the  Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines; 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Urbino. 
In  this  favourable  situation  they  appear, to  have  abated  much 
of  their  native  ferocity,  though  without  acquiring,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  conveniencies 
of  life.     They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk,  or  the  flesh,  of  their 
cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the  care  of  their  arms  and 
of  their  herds.   By  these,  and  the  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which 
they  were  extremely  fond,  they  estimated  their  riches.    They 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and  lived  in  cottages, 
huddled  together,  without  any  form  of  towns  or  of  villages; 
having  a  leader  in  every  horde,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
retinue,  or  valued  himself  chiefly  on  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers.    They  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  states 
of  Etruria  and  Umbria;  but  were  at  last  encountered,  and 
stopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Romans ;  so  much,  that  all 
the  settiements  of  these  nations,  within  the  Rubicon,  and 
from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had,  about  three  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.* 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  westward  of 
Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia, 
and  had  received  many  colonies  from  thence,  in  the  form  of 
trading  settlements,  which  remained  altogether  distinct  from 
the  natives.  Such  were  the  Greek  colonies  at  Marseilles, 
Emporis,  Saguntum,  and,  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean; 

•  Pol/b.  lib.  u,  c.  17.  19.  29. 
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sudi  was  the  Tynan  colony  at  Gades,  in  Spain.  On  the 
cfdxr  side  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Adriatic,  were  distributed 
a  Bumber  of  small  nations,  the  Istrians,  Dalmatians,  and 
Hhrians;  of  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became 
acqaainted  with  the  navigation  of  this  gulf,  the  lUyrians, 
bemg  die  chief  or  principal  power  in  that  quarter,  extended 
cetward,  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

The  fine  age  of  Greece  was  pa$t;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  had  finished  the  career  of  his  victories, 
dboot  sixty  years  before  this  date.     His  hereditary  domini- 
ons, as  well  as  his  personal  conquests,  were  dismembered, 
and  become  the  patrimony  of  officers,  who  had  learned  under 
him  to  affect  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.    Macedonia^ 
was  governed  by  Antigonus  Dozon,  who,  together  with  the 
principality  of  Pella,  held,  in  dependence  on  himself,  Epirtis, 
Thessaly,  and  Greece,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     He  had 
contended  with  Pyrrhus,  the  late  invader  of  Italy,  for  part 
of  this  territory ;  and,  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist,  was  now 
in  possession  of  the  whole. 

In  one  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  were  setded  the  iEtolians,  who,  during  the  pros- 
perity of  Greece,  had  been  an  obscure  and  barbarous  horde ; 
but  had  now,  by  the  confederacy  of  a  number  of  cantons, 
laid  many  districts  around  them  under  contribution,  and  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  wars  and  transactions  which  fol- 
lowed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth  a  similar  confede- 
racy was  formed  by  the  Achaean  league.  The  name  of  Achaia, 
m  the  fabulous  ages,  was  the  most  general  denomination  of 
Greece.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  of 
Athenians  and  Spartans,  became  more  distinguished,  the 
name  of  Achaeans  was  appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  southern  coast,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  from  EiiS  to 
Sicyon.  On  this  tract,  twelve  little  cantons,  Dymae,  Phara, 
Tritaea,  Rhipes,  Thasium,  Patrse,  Pellene,  iEgium,  Bura, 
Carynia,  Olenos,  and  Hellice,*  having  changed  their  govem- 

•  Pausanias,  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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ment  from  .principalities  to  republics,  entered  into  a  league, 
or  confederacy,  for  common  defence.  Hellice  had  been,, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  their  assembly;  but  this 
place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea^ 
their  meetings  were  transferred  to  iEgium. 

In  the  more  celebrated  times  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
Thebes,  these  little  cantons  being  situated  on  a  poor  and 
rocky  shore,  without  shipping  and  without  harbours,*  were 
of  little  consideration  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  they  took  no 
part  in  the  defence  of  that  country  from  the   invasions  of 
Darius,  or  of  Xerxes,  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the  divisions 
that  followed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens.     The\r  began,  however,  to  appear,  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander^ 
and  partook  with  the  other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they 
received  from  that  prince  at  Chaeronca,  and  in  all  its  con- 
sequences.    Their  league  was,  accordingly,  dissolved  by  the 
conqueror;  and  some  of  their  cantons  were  separately  annexed 
to  the  Macedonirm  monarchy.     But,   about  the  time  that 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,   Dyrase,  Patrae,  Phara,  and  Tritaea, 
found  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy. 
They  were  joined,  in  about  five  years  afterwards,  by  the 
canton  of  jEgium,  and  successively  by  tliose  of  Bura  and 
Car\nia.     These,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
continued  to  be  the  only  parties  in  this  famous  league.     Thoy 
had  a  general  congress,  at  which  they  originally  elected  two 
annual  officers  of  state,  and  a  common  secretarj^    They  after- 
wards committed  the  executive  power  to  one  officer;  and, 
under  the  famous  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  republic, 
together  with  Corinth  and  Megara,  to  their  league.f 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
Tarentum,  this  combination  was  become  the  most  consider- 
able power  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  afiected  to  unite  the 
whole  of  it  under  tlieir  banners;  but  Sparta,  though  greatly 
fallen  froan  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  discipline  and  power, 
was  still  too  proud,  or  too  much  under  the  direction  of  her 

•  Pliiiareh.  in  Vit.  Aral.  p.  3^1.         f  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c  3.  and  Pausaiiias, lib.  vii. 
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ambitions  leaders,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  absorbed  in 
this  upstart  confederacy.  She  continued  fov  some  time  its 
jinl,  and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished  the  occasion, 
of  its  fall. 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  still  pretending  to 
4c  dignity  of  independent  nations,  were  greatly  reduced, 
ind  ready  to  become  the  prey  of  any  party,  which,  breaking 
through  the  other  barriers  that  were  still  op|>osed  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  was  sufficiendy  powerful  to  reach  thcin. 

In  Asia,  a  considerable  principality  was  formed  round  the 
city  of  Pergamus,  and  bore  its  name.  Syria  was  become  a 
mighty  kingdom,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to 
Armenia  and  Persia.  This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der; and  it  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Antiochus 
Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  passed  from  the  first 
PtcAcmy  to  his  son  Philadelphus,  who,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  Romans.  This  kingdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  extencled 
on  the  south  and  the  west  from  Ccelo-Syria  (of  which  the 
possession  was.  still  disputed  by  Antiochus)  to  the  sandy 
desarts  of  Lybia.  Beyond  these  desarts,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  almost  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sicily, 
by  the  famous  republic  of  Carthage,  now  sovereign  of  a 
considerable  territory,  in^e  midst  of  petty  African  monar- 
diies,  out  of  which  the  great  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  after- 
wards formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage,  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
one  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome,  was  now  unquestion- 
ably further  advanced  in  the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts, 
and  was  superior  to  Rome,  in  every  resource,  besides  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  national  character,  and  which  is 
the  consequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of  both  nations 
was  nearly  alike.  They  each  had  a  senate  and  popular  as- 
aemblies,  and  ^nually  elected  two  officers  of  state,  for  the 
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supreme  direction  of  their  civil  and  military  a&irs.^  £vei> 
at  Carthage,  the  collateral  members  of  government  were  so 
fortunately  balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shock  of 
corrupt  factions,  without  having  suffered,  any  fatal  revolution, 
or  without  having  fallen  into  eidier  extreme  of  anarchy  or 
tyrannical  usurpation.  The  frequent  prospect,  indeed,  which 
this  commonwealth  had,  of  incurring  these  evils,  joined  to 
the  influence  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  represented 
tlie  gods  as  delighted  with  human  sacrifices,  probably  ren- 
dered the  temper  of  the  people,  in  so  high  a  degree,  inhuman 
and  cruel.  Under  the  sanguinary  polity  of  this  state,  it 
was  common  for  officers  to  be  adjudged,  in  case  of  mistakes 
or  want  of  capacit}',  as  well  as  of  crimes,  to  expire  on  the 
cross,  or  to  suffer  some  other  horrible  punishment,  equally 
odious  and  unjust.t 

The  Carthaginians  being  setded  on  a  peninsula,  and  at 
first  without  sufficient  land  or  territory  to  maintain  any  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  applied  themselves  to  such  arts 
as  might  procure  a  subsistence  from  abroad;  and,  in  process 
of  time,  upon  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  became  the  principal 
merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  situation,  so  convenient 
for  shipping,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  pursuit  af 
trade;  and  their  s^uccess  in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  territory,  by  which  they  became  a  landed,  as  well  as  a  naval, 
power.  They  passed  into  Spain,  under  pretence  of  giving 
support  and  assistance  to  the  city  of  Gades,  which,  like 
themselves,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre.  They  became  masters 
.  of  Sardinia,  and  had  considerable  possessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  seize  the  whole. 
From  ever}^  part  of  their  acquisitions  they  endeavoured  to 
derive  the  profit  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of 
sovereigns. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  amassed  great  fortunes, 
and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A  certain  measure  of 
property  was  required  to  qualify  a  citizen  for  the  higher 

•  Aristob.  Polk.  lib.  H.  c.  11.  f  Oro^us,  lib.  iv.  c.  6. 
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offices  of  state;  and,  in  the  canvas  for  elections,  every  pre- 
ferment, whether  civil  or  military,  was  venal.*  Ambition 
kself,  therefore,  became  a  pnnciple  of  avarice;  and  every 
Ganhaginian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  intent  to  be  rich* 
Though  the  interests  of  commerce  should  have  inculcated 
the  desire  of  peace,  yet  the  influence  of  a  few  leading  men 
in  the  state,  and  even  the  spirit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded 
Ae  people,  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced 
of  providing  settlements  abroad,  for  a  populace  who  could 
not  easily  be  governed  at  home,  led  them  frequently  into 
foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged  them  in  projects  of  conquest. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  community  stifled 
or  neglected  the  militavy  character  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners,  whom  they  trusted  with 
their  arms,  and  made  the  guardians  of  their  wealth.  Their 
armies,'  for  the  most  part,  were  composed  of  Numidians, 
Mauritanians,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
every  country  around  them.  They  were  among  the  few 
nations  of  the  world  who  had  the  ingenuity,  or  rather  the. 
misfortune,  to  make  war  without  becoming  military,  and  who 
could  be  victorious  abroad,  while  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  first  offices  of 
trust  and  command  being  reserved  for  the  natives  (though 
the  character  of  the  people  in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal), 
a  few,  being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the*  state,  seemed  to  inherit  the  genius 
of  statesmen  and  warriors.  Instead  of  suffering  by  the  con- 
tagion of  a  mercenary  spirit,  the  nobles  of  Carthage,  perhaps, 
derived  some  additional  elevation  of  mind  from  the  contrast 
of  maniMrs  they  were  taught  to  despise.  And  thus,  though 
the  state,  in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members 
were  qualified  for  great  affairs.  War,  and  the  other  objects 
of  state,  naturally  devolved  on  such  men,  and  occasionally 
rendered  them  necessary  to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people, 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  were  disposed  to  slight  their  abilities, 

•  Pol>b.  lib.  vi.  c.  54. 
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or  to  distrust  their  power*  They  became,  unfortunately,  a 
party  for  war  in  the  councils  of  their  country,  as  those  who 
were  jealous  of  them  became,  with  still  less  advantage  to 
the  public,  a  party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a  party  nrho 
endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  those  in  power ; 
and,  under  the  effects  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready  to 
purchase  tranquillity  by  the  most  shameful  and  dangerous 
concessions. 

Carthage,  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  already  long 
known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  She  had  treaties  subsisting  with 
the  Romans,  above  two  hundred  years,  in  which  they  mutu- 
ally settled  the  limits  of  their  navigation  and  the  regulations, 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Romans,  as  parties  in  these  treaties, 
appear  to  have  had  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  by  sea, 
earlier  than  is  stated  in  the  other  parts  of  their  histor}^ 

In  the  first  of  those  treaties,  which  is  dated  in  the 
consulate  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M .  Horatius, 
the  first  year^of  the  commonwealdi,  the  Romans,  unless  they 
were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or  by  stress  of  weather,  engaged 
not  to  advance,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
tlie  Bay  of  Cardiage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  they 
should  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  and  supply  themselves 
only  with  what  might  be  necessary  to  refit  their  vessels,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  performed 
at  sea;  but  that,  in  Sardinia,  and  eyen  in  Africa,  to  the  west 
of  this  boundary,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to- trade  and  to  dis- 
pose of  their  merchandize,  without  paying  any  duties  besides 
the  fees  of  the  crier  and  clerk  of  sale;  and  that  the  public  faidi 
should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  all  goods 
sold  under  the  inspection  of  these  officers. 

That  the  porto  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open  to  both 
natioits. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  should  not  commit 
any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Latium,nor  molest  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ard«a,  Antium,  Laurentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or 
of  any  other  place  in  alliance  with  Rome;  tliat  they  should 
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not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  that  coast;  and  that,  if 
they  should  land,  at  anytime,  with  an  armed.force,  they  should 
aot^opon  any  account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of  Utica  and 
Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to  both  parties,  the  former 
articles  are  renewed,  with  additional  limitations  to  the  naviga- 
tioQ  and  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  with  some  extension  to 
dial  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  for  instance,  are  per- 
mitted to  trade  in  the  ports  of  Latium,  and  even  to  plunder 
Ae  natives,  provided  they  put  the  Romans  in  possession  of 
■ay  strong-holds  they  should  seize  on  the  coast;  and  provided 
ihey  should  release,  without  ransom,  such  of  the  allies  of  the 
Romans  as  became  their  prisoners,^ 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  with  an 
armament  which  equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the  ^'  ^* 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  again  renewed  their  treaties  with 
an  addidonal  article,  in  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  other,  against  the  designs  of  that  prince,  and  not  to 
enter  into  any  separate  treaty  with  him,  inconsistent  v/ith  this 
defensive  alliance:  and  further  stipulated,  that,  in  the  wars 
which  were  expected  with  this  enemy,  the  Carthaginians,  whe- 
dier  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  should  furnish  the  wholg  of 
the  shipping,  both  transports  and  armed  gallies ;  but  that  the 
expense  of  every  armament  should  be  defrayed  at  the  charge 
of  that  party  in  whose  behalf  it  was  employed. 

In  observance,  probably,  of  the  last  of  these  treaties,  and 
1y  mutual  concert,  though  with  considerable  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  each  other,  the  forces  of  these  nations  combined  in 
reducing  the  garrison  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarentum. 
Each  had  their  separate  designs  on  the  place;  and,  when  its 
fate  was  determined,  from  thenceforward  considered  the  other 
as  the  most  dangerous  competitor  for  dominion  and  power. 
Pyrrhus,  even  when  they  were  joined  in  alliance  against  him-^ 
self,  is  said  to  have  foreseen  their  quarrels,  and  to  have  point* 
cd  at  the  island  of  Sicily  as  the  first  scene  of  their  contest. 


•  Polyb.  lib.  Ui.  c.  3. 
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In  that  island  the  Carthaginians  were  already  in  possession 
of  Lylibaeum,  with  other  posts  of  importance,  and  had  a  de- 
sign on  the  whole.  The  Romans  were  in  sight  of  it;  and,  by 
their  situation  at  Rhegium,  commanded  one  side  of  the  straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines,  a  race  of 
Italian  extraction ;  who,  being  placed  at  Messina,  by  the  king 
of  Syracuse,  to  defend  that  station,  barbarously  murdered  the 
citizens,  and  took  possession  of  their  habitations  and  effects. 

This  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by  a  Roman 
legion,  posted  at  Rhegium,  during  the  late  wars  in  Italy:  these 
likewise,  murdered  their  hosts,  and  seized  their  effects;  but 
were  punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  cruelty  and 
treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary  rigour.  They  were  con- 
ducted in  chains  to  Rome,  scourged,  and  beheaded,  by  fifties 
at  a  time.  The  crime  of  the  Mamertines  was  resented  by 
the  Sicilians  in  general,  with  a  like  indignation;  and  the  au« 
thors  of  it  were  pursued,  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  generous  and  heroic  revenge.  They  were,  at 
length,  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  they  resolved  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  first  power  that  could  afford  them 
-protection.  But,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one  party 
made  an  offer  of  their  submission  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  scrupled  to  protect  a  crime, 
of  which  they  had  so  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
people;*  and,  while  they  hesitated  on  the  proposal  that  was 
made  to  them,  the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  delay  of 
their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  military 
stations,  got  the  start  of  their  competitors,  and  were  received 
into  the  town  pf  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage,  gained  by  a  power  of  which 
they  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of  suffering  a  rival  to  com- 
mand the  passage  into  Italy,  removed  the  scruples  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  their  forces,  in  the 
contiguous  parts  of  tlie  countrj^  was  ordered  to  assemble  all 
the  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast,  fi'om  Tarentum 

•Polyb.lib/i.c.  10. 
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to  NqJes,  to  pass  with  his  aritoy  into  Sicily,  and  endeavoiir 
to  £spossess  the  Carthaginians  of  the  city  of  Messina. 

As  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  rbad,  with  a  force 
so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the  party  in  the  city^ 
di^  favoured  the  admission  of  the  Romans,  took  arms,  and 
forced  the,  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  the  placc.^ 

Here  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  about  ten 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  ^*  ^* 
^ght  years  after  the  surrender  of  Tarcntum,  and  in  the  fout 
hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  In  this  war,  the  first 
object  of  either  party  was  no  more  than  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  Messina,  and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  straits 
which  separate  Italy  from  Sicily;  but  their  views  were  gra- 
dually extended  to  objects  of  more  importance,  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  island,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  contest,  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  was  likely 
to  be  extremely  unequal.  On  the  one  side  appeared  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  nation,  collected  from  extensive  dominions, 
a  great  naval  force,  standing  armies,  and  the  experience  of 
exertions  made  at  a  distance ;  on  the  other,  the  mere  ferocity 
or  valour  of  a  small  state,  hidierto  exerted  only  against  their 
neighbours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse  to  sub- 
jection, and  not  in  condition  to  ftimish  the  necessary  supplies 
for  a  distant  war;  without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any 
army  but  what  was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  their 
own  people,  and  without  any  officers  besides  the  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  city;  engaged,  in  short,  in  a  war  at  sea, 
without  any  naval  force,  or  experience  of  continued  and  remote 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appearances  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  the  commanding  aspect  of  dieir  first 
descent  upon  Sicily  procured  them  not  only  the  possession  of 
Messina,  but  soon  after  determined  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  to  espouse 
their  cause,  to  supply  their  army  with  provisions,  and  after- 
wards to  join  them  widi  his  own.     Being  thus  reinforced  by 

•Po»yb.ia).i.c.l2. 
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the  natives  of  Sicily^  they  were  enabled  to  recal  part  of  the 
force  with  which  they  began  the  war;  continued,  though  at 
a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the  offensive;  and  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.^ 

While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  andof  Hiero  were  victorious 
by  land,  the  Carthagini^s  continued  to  be  masters  of  the  sea, 
kept  possession  of  all  the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the 
coasts,  obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and  alarmed 
that  country  itself  with  frequent  descents*  It  was  evident^ 
that,  under  these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  could  neither 
make  nor  preserve  any  maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was 
necessary,  either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding  the  sea,  or  to 
endeavour  on  that  element  likewise  to  cope  with  their  rivaL 
Though  not  altogether,  as  historians  represent  them,  un- 
acquainted with  shipping,  they  were  certainly  inferior  to  die 
Carthaginians  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unpro- 
vided with  ships  of  force*  Fortunately  for  them,  neither  die 
art  of  navigation,  nor  that  of  constructing  ships,  was  yet 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  not  to  be  easily^ 
imitated  by  nations  who  had  any  experience  or  practice  of  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  the  best  construction  hitherto  known,  were  fit 
to  be  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on  a 
smooth  sea*  They  might  be  built  of  green  timber;  and,  in 
case  of  a  storm,  could  run  ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon 
any  beach  that  was  clear  of  rocks*  Such  ships  as  these, 
die  Romans,  without  hesitation,  undertook  to  provide*  Having 
a  Carthaginian  galley,  accidentally  stranded  at  Messina,  for  a 
model,  it  b  said,  that,  in  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
timber  was  cut  down,  they  fitted  out,  and  manned  for  sea, 
one  hundred  gallies  of  five  tiers  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three 
tiers.  Vessels  of  the  first  of  these  rates  carried  three  hundred 
rowers,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  ap^^ying  their  oars  from  so  many  tiers, 
and  a  much  greater  number  which  they  sometimes  employed, 
has  jusdy  s^peared  a  great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and 
antiquaries  of  modem  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood* 

•Polyb.lib.i. 
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The  Romans,  while  their  gallies  wete  building,  trained 
their  rowers  to  the  oar,  on  benches  that  were  erected  on  the 
beach,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  tfhose  of  a  real  galley:^  and 
being  sensible  that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greasy  s\jq>erior  in 
tfie  management  of  their  ships,  and  in  the  quickness  of  their 
motions,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage^ 
by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  together. 
In  this  condition  die  men  might  engage  on  equal  terms,  fight 
from  their  stages,  or  decks,  as  on  solid  ground,  and  the  {loman 
buckler  and  sword  have  the  same  effect  as  on  shore. 

With  an  armament  thus  forced  into  use,  and  even  im- 
fortunate  in  its  first  attempts,  they  learned,  nevertheless,  by 
perseverance,  to  vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  theit  own 
dement;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of  Italy^  and  sup- 
ported their  operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sail,  though  still  inferior  in  number  to  their 
enemy,  obtained  a  signal  victory  fit  sea;  in  the  sequel  of  which 
a  Roman  army  was  landed  in  Africa,  and,  profiting  by  the 
mistake  of  their  enemy,  in  taking  ground  that  was  unfit  for 
the  operation  of  dephanta  and  honc^  in  which  great  part  of 
their  strength  consisted,  put  them  to  route,  and  opened  the  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  The  Roman  consul,  buoyed 
up  with  so  much  success,  and  wishing  to  have  the  honour  of 
terminating  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  a  successor  to  share 
it  with  him,  offered  to  treat  with  the  vanquished,  but  on  terms 
so  extravagant  as  could  not  be  accepted.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Carthaginians  recovered  fix)m  the  effects  of  their  late 
defeat,  and  being  led  by  Xantippus,  a  Spartan  citizen,  trained, 
in  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  matters  of  state  and  of  war, 
retaliated  on  the  Romans  with  great  slaughter.  In  this  fatal 
defeat  the  famous  consul  Regulus  became  a  captive,  and  most 
of  his  army  was  either  killed  or  taken;  and  what  is  perhaps 
stiU  more  memorable,  the  victorious  Spartan  instantiy  with- 
drew from  Carthage,  knowing  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from 
the  envy  of  those  he  had  mortified  by  his  success,  than  to 
hope  from  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

*  Polyb.lib.i.c.20,21. 
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On  this  eyeot  t^e  scejije'qf  the  war  wasTen^v^ggaiQuito 
Sicily;  and  the  Ron^ans  #til]v«;ndeavouringtap[^$^nt^  anava) 
power,  suffered  so  ipany.  losses,  and  e^^periepycct  so  many 
disasters,  that  they  became,,  during  a  certain  period  of  thjQ 
st;ruggle^  disgusted  with  .the  service  at  sea^  and  ^emed  to  drop 
all  pretensions  tp  act  on  th^  element.  In  tlie  course  5^  a  few 
years,  hpwcver,  while  they  pndeavoured  to  qootmue  theiir 
efforts  by  land,  without  the  co-operajtio^  pf  a  fleet,  th^" 
became  sensible  of  the  uecessitj-  they  were  under  of  r^tpring 
their  ships;  and  they  did.sp  with  a  reflation  ^^)d  vigoiur 
Y^hich  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  t;he  ,eup^or 
skill  and  address  of  their  enemy.*  f. 

In  this  ruinous  contest  both  parties,  with  increased 
animosity,  continued  the  utmost  ezertipn  of  their  powers.  Ii^ 
one  naval  engs^ement,  reckoning  the  forces  tbfit  were  engag^ 
on  botl)  s^des,  £v^  ;hundred  gallies  o(  fiye  tiers  of  oars,  with 

•  VV^itH  respect  to  tliis  war,  and  those  immediacy  preceding,  a$  being  stiH, 
we  may  suspect,  within  the  period  of  mere  tradition,  it  hajj  not  been  thoi^ht 
proper  to  attempt  such  1  detail  as  wobld  fully  account  for  events,  though  in  some 
measttte  tupjilie^  by  P<4ybiiifr;  The  extira^le  o€  the  elder  Cato  ( Vid.  Com.  Nepos, 
in  Catone),  who  wrote  of  theae  wafs,  without  naming  the  commandMra^  has  been 
adopted.  They  are  treated  a^  operations  of  the  state>  and  characteristic  of  ^ 
people,  not  as  matter  of  distinction  to  any  particular  person  concerned.  In  this, 
however,  the  name  of  Attilius  Regulus  perhaps  ought  to  be  excepted :  in  him  the 
poets  and  encomiasts  of  hk  country  have  found  a  peccdiar  theme  of  exifltation  and 
teader  regret ;  of  the  last  in  his  cap^vity,  of  the  &r9t  in  hb  mai^animonsiejection 
of  the  proposed  ransom  for  himself  and  his  fellow  captiveii.  Of  the  last,  indeed^ 
Folybius  is  silent ;  but,  with  severity,  animadverts  on  the  abuse  of  prosperity, 
which,  from  the  example  of  Regius,  he  states  as  a  warning  to  his  reader.  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  well  fitted  to  poetry,  and  is  accord'mgly  made  the  occasion  of 
much  beautifid  verse  and  tender  aUnaions.  Vid.  Horace,  lib.  Bi.  Ode  5to.— k 
will  appear,  however,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  that  the  Romans 
did  not  at  all  shrink  from  the  precedent  of  receiving  their  people  again  from 
captivity :  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  any  such  severity  as  is  ascribed  to  them,  in 
the  case  of  Regulus  and  his  army,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  probable,  that 
men  will  do  more  under  a  prospect  of  generous  treatment  in  their  nlsiortiines, 
^than  they  would  do  under  the  terrors  of  ruthless  severity  and  cruelty.  But  what, 
of  all  other  circumstances,  is  the  most  iiistructive,  in  tliis  business,  is  the  flight  of 
Xantippus ;  who,  instead  of  pretending  to  any  reward  for  his  services,  or  waiting 
to  profit  by  the  gratitude  of  those  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  withdrew  im- 
mediately, to  escape  from  the  torrent  of  envy  and  spite,  which  he  knew  might 
overtake  him,  from  the  gamblers  for  consideration  and  power  at  Carthage. 
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t!iro  fatfldred  9&d  £%  tboiosand  men,  tabd  nijaiotl^r,  seven 
hcmdred  gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  &ky  dibusaiid  men^ 
wenTbrougbt  mto  action  ;^  aikl  in  die  result  of  these  struggles 
itic  Raiasiiis  having  lost,  eidier  by  ten^sts  or  by  ^ibe  hands 
of  die  enemy,  seven  liundred  gallies ;  th/sir  antagonists,  about 
fiiF«ehu9di3ed;t  both  were  inclined  to  desist^and  the 
Carthagipians,  in  particular,  beginning. to  balance  *  ^* 
the  inoonveniencies  which- sttended  diecofttinaance  of  war 
sguBst  die  concessions  thalt  weve  necessary  to  obtain  a  peace, 
came  to  a  resolutioii  IP  sicctept  of  the  fblk)wingl)eriiis: 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  aU  the  islands  from 
dience  to  Africa:,     /         '  ' 

That  they  should  not  for  the  future  inake  war  on  Hiero; 
Hmg  of  Sjrracoie,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies: 

That  they  sho!iild  release  ail  Roman  captives,  without  any 
ransom:  ^  ' 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  die  Romans  a  sum  of 
Arse  thousand  Euboic  talents.^ 

Thus  die  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war,  which  was  the 
irst  they  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the 
possession  of  all  that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands  for 
which  they  contended ;  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
policy  which  they  had  so  successfully  pursued  in  Italy,  apply* 
ing  to  the  acquisadons  they  made,  not  the  alarming  deaonu# 
natioa  of  conquered  nilyects^hut Hit  softer  name  of  alh/^  they 
brought  Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicil3r, 
into  a  state  of  willing  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were  a  perfect 
contrast  to  those  of  die  enemy  they  had  vamjuisd^ed.  Among 
the  Romans,  riches  were  of  no  account  in  constituting  rank. 
Men  became  eminent  by  rendering  signal  services  to  their 
country,  not  by  accumuladng  wealth.  Persons  of  die  first 
distinction  subsisted  in  the  capacity  of  husbandmen  by  their 
own  labour ;  and,  remaining  in  the  condition  of  peasants,  were 
nevertheless  employed  in  the  command  of  armies,  and  the 

•  Polyb.  lib.i.  c.  26.  t  IW.  c.  63. 

\  Polyb.  c.  62,  &c.  About  half  a  million  sterling. 
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first  offices  of  state.  One  consul,  of  the  name  of  Regylus^ } 
foaiid,  by  the  officer  who  came  to  announce  his  election, 
equipped  widi  the  sheet,  or  the  basket,  and  sowing  the  seed  of 
his  com  in  the  field*  Another,  of  the  san^e  name,  stgniffized 
by  his  magnanimity,  as  well  as  mkfintune,  while  he  com^ 
manded  in  Africa,  desired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  recover 
the  instruments  of  husbandry,  which,  to  the  great  distress  of 
his  family,  and  the  hazaiid  of  their  wanting  food,  a  Aigid^e 
slave  had  carried  off  from  hialand.  The  senate  refiised'hia 
request,  but  ordered  the  farm  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  as 
the  public  expense.^ 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  with  rank  and 
authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  accidental,  and  only  serves  to 
distract  the  attention  which  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualitacs. 
It  nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  unavoidable. 
Men  admire  and  distinguish  their  favourites  as  they  can. 
Duillius  had  his  pper  and  his  torch,  in  honour  of  the  first 
naval  victory  obtained  by  his  country  ;t  and  the  external 
ensigns  of  state  struck  the  Romaris  with  awe,  although  they 
were  still  rude  in  the  choice  of  device  or  decoration  for  that 
purpose. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with  so  much  lustre 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  parties  which  divided  the 
commonwealth^  and  whose  animosity  sharpened  so  nmch  the 
pangs  which  preceded  the  birth  of  many  of  its  public  establish* 
ments,  had  no  longer  any  object  of  contest.  The  officers  of 
state  were  taken  promiscuously  from  either  class  of  the  peo}de, 
and  the  distinction  of  plebeian  and  patrician  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  its  effect.  A  happier  species  of  aristocracy 
began  to  arise  from  the  lustre  of  personal  qualities,  and  the 
honours  of  lamily,  which  devolved  upon  those  who  were 
^  descended  from  citizens  who  had  filled  the  higher  stations, 
and  who  were  distinguished  in  their  country^s  service. 

The  different  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth  having 
obtained  the  institutions  for  which  they  severally  contended, 

•  Vakr.  Maxim,  lib.  hr.  c.  4. — Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xviii. — Seneca,  ad  Albtnam, 
c.  12. — Auctor  dc  viris  illustiibus. 
t  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xvii,  x^. 
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'die  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  departments,  was  increased^ 
for  the  better  administration  ef  affairs,  which,  together  with 
the  extent  of  possessions,  were  fast  accumulating.  Thus  a 
second  praetor  was  added  to  the  original  establishment  of  this 
office ;  and,  as  the  persons  who  held  it  were  destined  to  act 
ddier  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  the 
city,  or  to  command  armies  in  the  field,  they  were  assisted  in 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  a  new  institution,  that  of  tho 
centumvirs,  or  the  hundred,  who  were  draughted  from  the 
.tribes,  and  appointed,  during  the  year  of  their  nomination, 
under  the  direction  of  the  prsstors,  to  take  cognizance  of  civil 
disputes.  The  number  of  tribes  being  now  completed,  to 
thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  centumvirs  being  draughted  from 
each,  made  the  list  of  these  subsidiary  judges  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  five.* 

The  city,  during  the  late  destructive  war,  sent  abroad  two 
colonies,  one  to  Castrum  Innui,  a  village  of  the  Latins,  the 
other  to  Firmium  in  the  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula,  intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the  coast,  than 
to  provide  fbr  any  superalHindance  of  the  people,  whose  num- 
bers at  this  time  underwent  a  considerable  diminution  ;f  the 
rolls  having  decreased  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  J  The  revenue,  for  which  citizens  who  were 
acfufltomed  to  pay  with  their  personal  service,  had  litde  to 

*  Lhr.  Epitom.  12>.  xx. 

t  Livy,  in  different  ]^aces,  mentions  between  thirtj  and  forty  Roman  colo* 
Bks  sidMisting  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  I^iv.  lib.  xxvii.  c  9. 
&.38.»-VeUeius  Plterculus  reckons  aboui  forty  planted  in  Italy  after  the  reco« 
▼ery  of  Bx)mc  from  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls.  Lib.  i.  c  xv. — And  Sigonius* 
collecting  the  names  of  all  the  colonies  mentioned  by  any  Roman  writer  as  plant- 
ed ia  Italy,  has  made  a  tist  of  about  ninety.  But  this  matter,  which  so  mock 
bterests  this  very  learned  antiquary,  and  many  others,  was  become,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  a  subject  of  mere  curiosity,  even  in  the  times  of  the  writers  from 
whom  our  accounts  are  collected ;  as  all  the  Italians  were,  by  that  time,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  Marsic  war,  or  afterwards  by  the  act  of  Julius  Cxsar,  a4* 
aoitted  on  the  rdls  of  Roman  citizens. 

I  Liv.  Epitom.  l^b.  xix. 
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^pare  from  their  effects,  and  whi<^  waa  at  all  timea  probafafy 
scaiit\%  being  often  exhausted  hy  the  expenses  of  the  late  war, 
brought  the  community  under  the  necessity  of  acquitting 
itself  of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raising  the 
current  value,  of  its  coin.  The  a*«,  which  was  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuation,  being  the  libra,  or  pound,  of  copper 
stamped,  and  hitherto  containing  twelve  ounces,  was  reduced 
in  its  weight  to  two  ounces.* 

The  contribution,  now  exacted  from  Cardiage,  amountiog 
to  the  sunualready  mentioned,  of  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
together  with  the  rents  to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  fikdy  to 
be  great  accessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  community. 

The  spoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  most  part,  consisting^ 
of  captives,  were  detained  by  the  captor,  as  his  slaves,  or  sent 
to  market  to  be  sold.  They  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand,  in  their  first  descent  upon.  Africa ;  and  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so  great  as  to  endanger 
the  state«t 

The  favourite  entertainments  of  the  people  were  combats 
of  armed  slaves,  known  by  the  name  of  gladiators,  denred 
from  the  weapons  with  which  they  most  frequendy  fought. 
Such  exhibitions,  it  is  said,  were  first  introduced  in  the  inter- 
val  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war,  by  a  son  of  Ae 
&mily  of  Brutus,  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  his  fsither* 
Though  calculated  rather  to  move  pity,  and  cause  horror,  than 
to  give  pleasure ;  yet,  like  all  odier  scenes  which  intei^st 
the  passions,  or  excite  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense,  they  were  attended  by  the  multitude,  and  served  to 
^confirm  that  characteristical  hardness  of  heart,  by  which  the 
Romans  were  distinguished. 

In  the  circumstances,  or  events,  which  immediately 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  war  betwixt  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, those  nations  shewed  the  different  tendency  of  their 
institutions  and  manners.  The  Romans,  in  the  very  struggles 
of  a  seemingly  destructive  contest,  had  acquired  strength  and 
security,  not  only  by  the  reputation  of  great  victories,  but  still 

-^  Pl'm.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  t.  8l        f  Zonar.  lib.  ii.— Orosius.  lib^  n  c  7. 
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more  by  the  militaiy  spirit  and  improved  discipline  and  skill 
of  their  people  by  sea  and  by  land.  Although  their  subjects 
in  Italy  revolted,  and  their  allies  withdrew  their  support,  yet 
both  were  soon  reduced^  at  the  first  appearance  of  those  vete- 
ran soldiers,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  service  that  was 
recendy  ended- 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  war  above 
twenty  years,  without  becoming  more  warlike ;  had  exhausted 
their  resources,  and  consumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people 
in  maintaining  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  instead  of  being  an 
accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on  their  weakness, 
and  to  become  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  state  they 
had  served.  .  Their  army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings 
from  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  estimated 
their  services  at  a  higher  value  than  the  state  was  disposed  to 
allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by  force,  what  was  refused  to  their 
representations  and  claims.  Being  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage,  to  receive  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the 
senate  wildly  proposed,  in  consideration  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  public  revenue,  that  they  should  make  some 
abatement  of  the  sums  that  were  due  to  them."  But  the  trea- 
sury of  Carthage,  instead  of  obtaining  the  abatements  which 
were  thus  proposed,  only  provoked  men,  with  arms  in  their 
bands,  to  enter  into  altercations,  and  to  multiply  their  claims 
and  urge  their  pretensions.  The  mercenaries  took  offence  at 
the  delays  of  payment,  rose  in  their  demands  upon  every  con- 
cession, and  marched  at  last  to  the  capital,  with  all  the  appear- 
ances and  threats  of  an  open  and  victorious  enemy.  They 
issued  a  proclamation,  on  their  march,  inviting  all  the  pro- 
vincial subjects  of  the  commonwealth  to  assert  their  freedom, 
and,  by  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  their  standards  from  every 
quarter,  became  a  mighty  host,  to  which  the  city  had  nothing 
^  oppose  but  its  walls.  To  effectuate  the  reduction  of  Car- 
^ge,  they  invested  the  cities  of  Tunis  and  Utica,  and,  as  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  midst  of  similar  disorder,  submitted  to 
aU  the  discipline  of  war  from  the  officers  whom  they  them- 
^Ives  had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  crisis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  oflf  from  all  its 

VOL.   I.  o 
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resources  and  ordinary  supplies,  attacked  with  that  veiy 
sword  on  which  it  relied  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely deplorable  and  dangerous,  having  still  some  confi- 
dence  in  the  ability  of  their  senators,  and  in  the  magnanimity 
of  officers,  tried  and  experienced  in  arduous  and  perilous 
situations,  was  not  altogether  reduced  to  despair.  Although 
the  people  had  committed  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  still  reserved  to 
their  own  citizens;  and  now,  by  the  presence  and  abilities  of 
a  few  great  men,  they  were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary 
courage,  to  put  themselves  in  a  military  posture,  and  to  main- 
tain, during  three  years,  and  through  a  scene  of  mutual  cruel- 
ties and  retaliations,  unheard  of  in  the  contests  of  nations  at 
war,  a  struggle  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this  struggle  they 
prevailed  at  last,  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this  vile  and  out- 
rageous ^nemy.  *, 

During  the  existence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in  which  a 
mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  state  which 
employed  them,  the  Romans  preserved  that  character  for 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  which  they  knew  so  well  how 
to  avail  themselves,  without  losing  any  opportunity  that  ofiered 
for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 

They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance,  even  against 
their  rival,  to  such  unworthy  antagonists.  They  affected  to 
disdain  taking  any  advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Car- 
thage, and  refused  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with  a 
part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries,  who,  being  stationed  in  Sar- 
dinia, offered  to  surrender  that  island  into  dieir  hands.  They 
prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  any 
supply  of  provisions  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
that  presumed  to  transgress  these  orders,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Carthaginian  craizers,  who  plied  before  the  harbours  of  Tunis 
and  Utica.  Above  five  hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by 
these  cruizers,  were  detained  in  the  jaib  of  Carthage.  At 
the  termination,  however,  of  this  war,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  far  from  being  disposed  to  renew  any  quarrel 

•  Poiyb.  lib.  i.  c.  Cr-finc. 
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whatever,  the  Romans  fixed  on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute, 
complained  of  piracies  committed  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the  rebels,  and,  by 
threatening  immediate  war  upon  this  account,  obtained  from 
the  state  itself  a  surrender  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which 
they  had  refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels;  and,  to  make  up 
for  their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  unwarrantable 
capture  of  their  ships,*  got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents 
to  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore,  with  some  dis- 
c<mtfot,  the  change  of  their  masters;  and,  on  the  first  prohibi- 
tion of  their  usual  commerce  with  Carthage,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured,  for 
some  time,  to  withstand  the  orders  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  their  island  was  transferred  to  Rome* 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  these  newly-acquired 
subjects  to  their  government,  had  quelled  a  revolt  in  Tus- 
cany, and  vanquished  some  cantons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  is 
said  they  brought  to  submit  as  fast  as  the  access  to  that 
country  could  be  opened,  they  found  themselves  at  peace  with 
alltlie  world  ;t    and,  in  token  of  this  memorable  .^ 

cirumstance,  shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  J  anus  > 
a  ceremony  which  the  succession  of  wars,  continued  from  the 
reign  of  Numa  to  the  present  time,  during  a^  period  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  had  prevented ;  and  a  ceremony 
which,  when  performed,  marked  a  situation  as  transient  as  it 
was  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  disturbances,  in  some  of  the  possessions  recently 
seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of  some  importance,  that 
carried  her  arms  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  Adriatic,  em- 
broiled her  anew  in  a  scries  of  wars  and  military  adventures. 
The  lUjnrians  had  become  of  late,  a  considerable  nation, 
and  were  a  party  in  the  negociations  and  quarrels  of  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Greeks.  Having  convenient  harbours 
and  retreats  for  shipping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 

•  Polyb.  Tib.  i.  c.  88.  Ub.  iii.  c.  10.— Appian.  dc  Bell.  Punic,  p.  4. 
t  Flonis,  lib.  ii.  c.  3— Eutrop.  Ijb.  \l 
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most  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  particular,  committed  depre- 
dations on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which  it  concerned  -the 
Romans,  as  the  sovereigns  of  that  country,  to  repress.  They, 
accordingly,  sent  deputies  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to 
demand  a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  security  from  any 
such  attempts  for  the  future.  The  Illyrians  at  this  time  were 
under  the  government  of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  lately 
deceased,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to 
her  son.  This  princess,  in  answer  to  the  complaints  and  re- 
presentations of  the  Romans,  declared,  that  in  her  kingdom 
no  public  commission  had  ever  been  granted  to  make  war  on 
the  Italians;  but  she  observed,  that  the  seas  being  open,  no 
one  could  answer  for  what  was  transacted  there ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  kings  to  debar  their  subjects  from  what 
they  could  seize  by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declara- 
tion one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his  country  had 
ever  been  governed  by  different  maxims ;  that  they  endea- 
voured to  restrain  the  crimes  of  private  persons,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state,  and  should,  in  the  present  case,  find  a  way  to 
reform  the  practice  of  kings  in  this  particular.  The  queen 
was  incensed;  and  resenting  these  words,  as  an  insult  to  her* 
self,  gave  orders  to  way-lay  and  assassinate  the  Roman  deputy, 
on  his  return  to  Rome.* 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of  the  former 
injuries  received  from  that  quarter,  the  Romans  made  war  on 
the  queen  of  Illyricum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for 
the  injuries  she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the  coast^  to  restrain  her 
subjects  in  the  use  of  armed  ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navi* 
gate  die  Ionian  sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 

The  Romans,  being  desirous  of  having  their  conduct  in 
this  matter  approved  of  by  the  nations  of  that  continent,  sent 
a  copy  of  this  treaty,  together  with  an  exposition  of  the 
ipotives  which  had  induced  them  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  to  be 
rtad  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achsean  league.  They  soon  after 
made  a  like  communication  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  where, 

•  Pol>-b.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
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in  consideration  of  the  signal  service  they  had  perfoi:nied 
against  the  Illyrians,  then  reputed  the  common  enemy  of  civi- 
lized nations,  they  had  an  honorary  place  assigned  them  at 
the  Isthmian  games;  and  in  this  manner  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  councils  of  Greece.* 


U.  c.  525. 


Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. — Appian.  in  lUyr. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Jl^rogreaa  of  the  Romans  toithin  the  Mfis.'^^Origin  of  the  secoTid  Punic 
IVar.'^March  qf  Hannibal  into  Jtahj,^^Progres8.~^^ction  on  the 
.  TecinuB.^^On  the  Trebia,-^On  the  Lake  Thrasimenus, — Battle  of 
CanMt.^Hannibal  not  eupported  from  Carthage»^^*Seqtiel  of  the 
War. — In  Italj/.^-^nd  Jfrica. — Sdpio'a  Operations. ^^ Battle  (f 
Zama.'^End  of  the  War. 


THE  city  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  districts  of  Italy, 
during  the  last  enumerated  wars,  which  were  waged  at  a 
distance,  or  beyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  that  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity  in  which  the  capital  and  interior  divi- 
rions  of  every  considerable  nation  remain,  even  while  the 
state  is  engaged  in  war. abroad.  They  had,  indeed,  on  the 
side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  sour<;e  of  alarm,  which  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  obtain  that  entire 
security  to  which  nations  in  vain  aspire.  The  country  of  the 
Senones  they  had  already  subdued,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy;  but  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tracts  on 
Ae  Po  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaulish  nations; 
and  it  had  been  proposed,  about  four  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
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invasions  of  this  people,  by  occupying  with  Roman  colonies 
the  conquests  they  had  already  made  from  Senegallia  to  the 
Rubicon.  Although  the  inhabitants,  displaced  to  make  room 
for  these  new  setdements,  had  been  subject  to  the  Romans 
above  forty  years,  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  considered 
this  act  of  violence  as  an  insult  to  the  Gaulish  name,  resolved 
to  avenge  it,  and  invited  their  countrymen  from  beyond  the 
Alps  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

In  consequence  of  negociations  and  concerts  between 
the  different  nations  of  this  race,  and  in  about  eight  years 
after  the  Romans  had  been  setded  on  the'  Rubicon,  a  great 
army  of  Gauls  appeared  on  the  frontier.  These  nations  were 
accustomed  to  make  war  oy  impetuous  assaults  and  invasions, 
and  either  at  once  subdued  and  occupied  the  countries  they 
over-ran,  or,  being  repulsed,  abandoned  them  Without  any 
further  intention  to  persist  in  the  wkr.  Their  tumultuary 
operations,  however,  as  we  have  observed,  were  subjects  of 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally  produced  a  sus- 
pension of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  commonwealth.  On 
the  prospect  of  this  invasion,  the  senate,  apprehending  the 
necessity  of  great  and  sudden  exertions  of  all  their  strength, 
ordered  a  general  account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  men  fit  to  carry 
arms,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  could  be  assem- 
bled for  the  defence  of  Italy ;  and  they  mustered,  on  this 
famous  occasion,  above  seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
seventy  thousand  horse.*  From  this  numerous  return  of  men 
in  arms,  the  state  was  enabled  to  make  great  detachments, 
which  they  stationed  separately  under  the  consuls  and  one  of 
the  praetors,  to  cover  the  country  where  it  was  most  exposed. 
The  Gauls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where  the  praetor 
was  advanced,  attacked  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  But  the 
consuls,  being  arrived  with  their  respective  armies,  in  different 
directions,  to  support  the  van,  renewed  the  conflict  with  united 
force,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the  Gaulish  invaders  to  the 
sword. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  22—24,  8cc.— Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xxi. 
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tsk  the  year  foUowing,  the  Romans  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country ;  and,  in  about  three 
years  more,  passed  the  Po,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  plains  on  that  river,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  To  secure  this  valuable  acquisition,  they  projected 
two  colonies  of  six  thousand  men  each,  one  at  Cremona,  and 
the  other  at  Placentia,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po;  but 
were  disturbed  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  first,  by  a 
revolt  of  the  natives,  who  jusdy  considered  these  setdements 
as  military  stations,  intended  to  repress  and  keep  themselves 
in  subjection;  and  afterwards,  obliged  to  discontinue  it  by 
the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  who,  by  his  conduct  and 
implacable  animosity,  appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable 
enemy  that  bad  hitherto  attempted  to  shake  the  establishment, 
or  to  limit  the  progress,  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  from  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  fruits  not 
only  of  that  ascendant  she  had  acquired  among  the  nations 
of  Italy,  but  those  likewise  of  the  high  reputation  she  had 
gained,  and  of  the  great  military  power  she  had  formed,  in  the 
contest  with  Carthage.  The  wars  that  filled  up  the  interval 
of  peace  with  diis  principal  antagonist  were  either  trivial  or 
of  short  duration ;  and  the  city  itself,  though  still  rude  in  the 
form  of  its  buildings  and  in  the  manners  of  its  people,  proba- 
bly now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Laws  are  accordingly  dated  in  this  period,  which  have  a 
reference  to  manufacture  and  to  trade.  Clothiers  are  directed 
in  the  fabric  of  cloth,*  and  carriers  by  water  are  directed  in 
the  size  of  their  vessels.  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Naevius  introduced  some  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  found  a  favourable  reception  from  the  people 
to  their  productions,!  however  imperfect  or  rude.  Even  his- 
tory itself  began  to  be  in  request,  and  ancient  traditions  were 
collected  in  form.:{; 

*  hex  Mctilia,  de  FuUonibiis. — Lex  Claudia.  ^ 

t  Cicer.  in  Bruto,  p.  35. — Aul.  GcU.  lib.  xvii.  c.  21. 
I  Fabius  and  the  elder  Cato  had  made  their  Collections. 
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But  whatever  progress  the  people  were  now  inclined  to 
make  in  the  useful  or  pleasurable  arts  of  peace,  they  were 
effectually  interrupted,  and  obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their 
genius,  as  in  former  times,  to  the  arts  of  wars,  and  to  the 
defence  of  their  settlements  itt  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  some  time  employed  in 
Spain,  making  trial  of  their  strength,  and  forming  their  armies. 
In  that  country  Hamilcar,  an  officer  of  distinguished  fame  in 
the  late  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued  with 
the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sought  refuge  from  that  disgust 
and  those  mortifications  which,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he 
iielt  from  the  abject  councils  of  his  country.  Having  found  a 
pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  some  acquisitions  of 
territory  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  Carthage  had  sustained  by  the  surrendei:  of  Sardinia 
and  of  Sicily. 

The  western  extremity  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  trading  nations  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  modem  nations  of 
the  East ;  an  open  field  for  new  settlements,  plantations,  and 
conquests.  The  natives  of  Spain  were  brave,  but  impolitic, 
and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  occupied  entirely  with  the 
care  of  their  horses  and  their  arms.  These,  says  an  historian, 
they  valued  more  than  their  blood.*  They  painted  oi>stained 
their  bodies,  and  affected  long  hair,  with  gaudy  ornaments  of 
silver  and  of  gold.  The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  sub- 
sisted chiefly  by  the  industry  of  their  women.  Their  moun- 
tains abounded  in  mines  of  copper  and  of  the  precious  metals; 
insomuch  that,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  was  reported  that 
vessels  and  utensils  of  silver  were  employed  in  the  most  com- 
mon uses.f  A  fatal  report!  such  as  that  whidi  afterwards 
carried  the  posterity  of  this  very  people,  with  so  much  de- 
structive avidity,  to  invade  the  new  world;  and  is  ever  likely 
to  tempt  the  dangerous  visits  of  strangers,  who  are  ready  to 
gratify  their  avarice  and  their  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tions, to  whose  possessions  they  have  no  reasonable  or  just 

*  Justin,  lib.  xliv.  c  2.  ,  -f  Strabo,  lib.  iii. 
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pretension.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  divided  into 
many  barbarous  hordes,  wh\ch  could  neither  form  any  cffl  c- 
tual  concert  among  themselves,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  and 
settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  possessed  the  necessary  docility 
with  which  to  profit  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  whether 
in  the  form  of  their  policy  or  in  the  practice  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  irruptions  into 
Spain,under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony  of  Gad  es,  which, 
like  themselves,  was  sprung  from  Tyre.  They  made  a  set- 
tlement, under  the  name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  their  own  communication  with  this 
country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  richest  mines.  Ha- 
nulcar,  after  a  few  successful  campaigns  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  this  settlement,  being  killed  in  batde,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Asdrubal,  who  continued  for  some  years  to 
pursue  the  same  designs. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  while,  were  occupied  on  the 
coast  of  Ulyricum,  or  amused  with  alarms  from  Gaul.  They 
were  sensible  of  the  progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ; 
but  imagining  that  any  danger  from  that  quarter  was  remote, 
or,  while  they  had  wars  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic, 
being  unwilling  to  engage  at  the  same  time  with  so  many 
enemies,  were  content  with  a  negociation  and  a  treaty,  in 
which  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  should 
not  pass  the  Iberus  to  the  eastward,  nor  molest  the  city  of  Sa- 
gnntum,  in  declared  alliance  with  Rome.  This  they  consi- 
dered as  a  prompt  barrier  on  that  side,  and  imdertook  its  pro- 
tection as  a  common  cause  with  their  own.  Trusting  to  the 
effect  of  this  treaty,  as  sufficient  to  limit  the  progress  of  Car- 
riage, they  proceeded,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related,  to 
contend  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hitherto,  under  the 
frequent  alarms  they  received  from  the  Gauls,  was  still  inse- 
cure.* 

Asdrubal,  after  nine  years  service,  being  assassinated  by 
^  Spanijrii  slave,  who  committed  this  desperate  action  in  re- 
vcDgc  of  an  injury  which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  was 

•Polyb.«b.u.c.l3. 
>0i..  I.  P 
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succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spaiir 
by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar.  This  young  man,  then  o€' 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had,  when  a  child,*  come  into 
Spain  with  his  father,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increasing  animosity,  his  aversion  to 
the  Romans.  Having  been  reared  and  educated  in  campa^ 
and,  from  his  earliest  youth,  qualified  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
soldiers,  he,  on  thfc  death  of  Asdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops,  was  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  feel 
the  defeats  and  the  sufferings  which  had  induced  them  to  accept 
of  the  late  disadvantageous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  now 
sensible  only  of  the  lasting  inconveniencies  to  which  that  treaty 
exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Romans,  an  insurmountable  bar  to  their  own  progress* 
They  had  felt,  during  above  seventeen  years  firom  the  date  of 
their  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  maritime  settle- 
ments, and  the  decline  of  their  navigation.  They  had  felt  the 
load  of  a  heavy  contribution,  which,  though  restricted  to  apai^ 
ticular  sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacte.d  bj 
annual  payments;  and  they  entertained  sentiments  of  animo- 
sity and  aversion  to  the  Romans,  which  tiothing  but  the  me- 
mory of  recent  sufferings  and  the  apprehension  of  dang^* 
could  have  so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party  of  die  senate^ 
were  induced  to  bear  with  the  late  humiliating  peace,  only  that 
they  might  have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war.  **  I 
".  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had  been  heard  to  say, 
*'^  whom  I  shall  rear,  like  so  many  lion's  whelps,  against  die 
*'^  Romans."  In  this  spirit  he  repaired  to  Spain,  set  armies 
on  foot  to  be  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  and  had  al- 
ready projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  plans  of  Carthage, 
the  execution  was  amply  secured  by  die  succession  of  Hanni- 
bal to  the  command  of  dieir  forces.     He  was  formed  for  en^ 

*  At  nine  jrears  of  age. 
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terprise,  and  professed  an  hereditary  aversion  to  die  Romans. 
In  the  first  and  second  year  of  his  command,  however,  he 
continued  the  operations  which  his  predecessors  had  begun  in 
Spain;  and  although,  during  this  time,  he  made  conquests  be- 
yond the  Iberus,  he  did  not  molest  the  city  of  Saguntum,  nor 
gke  any  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  But,  in  the  third  year  af- 
ter his  appointment,  his  progress  alarmed  the  Saguntines,  and 
induced  them  to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  impart  their 
(tan. 

At  the  time  this  alarm  was  brought  from  Saguntum,  the 
Romans  had  assembled  a  fleet,  with  transports,  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  L.  Emilius  Paulus,  destined  to.  make 
war  on  Demetrius,  the  prince  of  Pharos,  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Myricum.  This  armament,  if  directed  to  Spain, 
mig^  have  secured  the  citj'  of  Saguntum  against  the  designs 
of  Hannibal;  but  the  Romans  still  considered  any  danger  from 
that  quarter  as  remote,  and  continued  to  employ  this  force  on 
its  first  destination.  They  paid  so  much  regard,  nevertheless, 
to  the  representation  of  the  Saguntines,  as  to  send  deputies 
mto  Spain,  with  orders  to  observe  the  posture  of  affairs, 
and  to  remind  the  Carthaginian  officer,  on  that  station,  of 
the  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  of  the  concern  which  the  Romans  must  una- 
voidably take  in  the  safety  of  Saguntum.  The  return  which 
they  had  to  this  message  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  an  ap- 
proaching war;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the  Roman  com- 
missioners could  have  made  their  report,  Hannibal  had  actu- 
ally made  his  hostile  aggression  in  Spain.  He  had  already 
formed  his  desigivfor  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he  might 
not  leave  to  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  powerful  ally 
in  his  rear,  determined  to  occupy  or  destroy  Saguntum.  He 
was  impatient  to  reduce  that  place  before  any  succours  could 
arrive  from  Italy,  or  before  any  force  could  be  collected  against 
himself,  so  as  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war,  or  renew  his  con- 
test for  a  country  he  had  already  over-run.  He  pressed  the 
siege,  therefore,  with  great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  person 
in  every  assault,  and  exciting,  by  his  own  example,  with  the 
pickaxe  and  spade,  tlie  parties  at  work,  in  making  the  ap- 
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proaches.^  Though  abundantly  cautious  not  to  expose  him- 
self on  slight  occasions,  and  £ar  above  the  mere  ostentation  of 
courage,  yet,  in  this  siege,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
hopes,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  further  progress  of  his 
enterprise,  he  declined  no  fatigue,  and  shunned  no  danger, 

that  led  to  the  attainment  of  his  end.     He  was« 
U«  c.  534* 

nevertheless,  by  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  which 

they  exerted  in  the  hopes  of  relief  from  Rome,  detained  about 

eight  months  before  this  place,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great 

part  of  its  spoils  by  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  inhabitants, 

who  chose  to  perish,  with  all  their  effects,  rather  than  fall  into 

the  hands  of  their  enemy.     The  booty,  nevertheless,  which 

he  saved  from  this  wieck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 

gain  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execur 

tion  of  his  design  against  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum,  being  the  infraction  of  a  treaty 
subsisting  with  Rome,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  hostility; 
and  the  Romans  incurred  a  censure  of  remissness,  uncommon 
in  their  councils,  by  suffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of  such 
importance,  to  remain  so  long  in  danger,  and  by  suffering  it 
at  last  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemy,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  relieve  it.  It  is  probable,  that  the  security  they 
began  to  derive  from  a  frontier,  far  removed  from  the  seat 
of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  side  by  the  sea,  or 
by  supposed  impervious  mountains,  rendered  them  more 
negligent  than  they  had  formerly  been  of  much  slighter  alarms. 
In  their  present  elevation  of  fortune  they  expected  to  govern 
by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  proposed  to  punish,  by 
exemplary  vengeance,  the  insults  which  they  had  not  taken 
care  to  prevent. 

The  attention  of  councils  at  Rome,  while  this  event  re- 
mained  in  suspense,  had  been  fixed  on  the  setdements  they 
were  making  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  to  keep  the  Gauls  in 
subjection,  and  on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent 
under  the  consul  iEmiliiA  to  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  This 
officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  had  accomplished  his 

•Polyb.lib.  iii.c.  17.* 
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design  on  Saguntum,  and  was  retired  for  the  winter  to  his 
usual  quarters  at  New  Carthage,  had  succeeded  in  his  attack 
on  Demetriua,  prince  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from  his 
territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  proved  to  be  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  transactions  which  followed* 

The  people  at  Rome  being  amused  with  these  events,  or 
widv  a  triumphal  procession,  which,  as  usual,  announced  their 
victory,  the  senate  proceeded  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  their  policy,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws 
which,  in  th6  case  of  injuries  received,  they  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  prescribed  to  themselves,  sent  to  demand  repa- 
ration before  they  would  attempt  to  enforce  it ;  they  com- 
plained at  Carthage  of  the  infraction  of  treaties ;  and  required 
that  Hannibal,  with  his  army,  should  be  delivered  up  to  their 
messengers;  or,  if  this  was  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  commissioner,  who  spoke  to 
this  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  in  the  conclusion,  held 
up  a  fold  of  his  gown,  and  said,  "  Here  are  both 
*'  peace  and  war ;  choose  ye. — He  was  answered, 
"  We  choose  that  which  you  like  best." — ^"  Then  it  is  war," 
he  said.  And  from  this  time  both  parties  prepared  for  the 
contest* 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
probably  without  communicating  h|8  design  even  to  the  coun- 
cils of  his  own  country.  The  war  being  now  declared,  he 
made  his  dispositions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  of  Spain ; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  command,  that  the 
Romans  had  required  them  to  be  delivered  up,  as  a  beast 
which  commits  a  trespass  is  demanded  in  reparation  of  the 
damage  he  has  done.*  If  you  have  a  proper  sense  of  this 
indignity,  he  said,  prepare  to  avenge  it.  I  will  lead  you 
where  this  insolent  enemy  may  be  made  to  feel  your  resent- 
ment. He  was  in  the  eight-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  design ;  an  under- 
taking which,  together  with  the  conduct  of  it,  has  raised  his 

*  Velut  ob  noxam  sibi  dedi  postularet  populus  Romanus    Lhr.  lib.  xxi.  c.  30. 
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reputation  for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  eqoal,  if  not  to  a 
higher,  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of  armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  "mustered  near  eight 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  the  use  of  arms  was  fami- 
liar, to  whom  valour  was  the  most  admired  of  the  virtues^ 
and  who  were  ready  to  assemble  in  any  numbers  proportioned 
to  the  service  for  which  they  might  be  required:  the  march 
from  Spain  into  Italy  lay  across  tremendous  mountains,  and 
through  the  territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger  to  pass 
through  their  country,  nor  willing  to  lose  any  opportunity  of 
enriching  themselves  with  his  spoils.  From  such  topics  as 
these,  historians  have  magnified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated 
warrior,  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probaWc, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this  memorable 
service.  In  the  contest  of  nations,  diat  country  which  is 
made  the  seat  of  the  war,  for  the  most  part  labours  under 
great  comparative  hardship;  is  obliged  to  subsist  the  army  of 
its  enemy,  as  well  as  its  own;  is  exposed  to  devastation,  to 
hurry,  confusion,  and  irresolution  of  councils;  so  much  that,  _ 
in  nations  powerful  abroad,  invasions  often  betray  great 
incapacity  and  weakness  at  home,  or,  at  least,  fix  the  whole 
sufferings  of  the  war  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Hannibal, 
besides  this  general  consideration,  had  with  great  care  in* 
formed  himself  of  the  r^al  state  of  Italy ;  and  knew,  that 
though  the  Roman  musters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of 
their  supposed  strength  consisted  of  discordant  parts;  a  num- 
ber of  separate  cantons  recendy  united  together,  and  many 
of  them  disaffected  to  the  power  by  which  they  were  governed. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  different  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various  languages, 
still  retained  much  animosity  to  one  another,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  their  new  masters.  Those  who  had  longest  borne  the 
appellation  of  Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally  revolted,  and 
were  likely  to  prefer  separate  establishments  to  their  present 
dependence  on  the  Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
-even  the  Etruscans,  had  been  recently  at  war  with  those  sup- 
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posed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were  ready  to  resume  the  sword^ 
m  concert  with  any  successful  invader.  The  Gauls,  on  the 
Po,  were  already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which 
the  Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cremona  and  Placentia^ 
and  forced  the  setders  to  take  refuge  at  M utina.  Every  step^ 
therefore,  that  an  invader  should  make,  within  this  country, 
was  likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Romans,  and  to  add 
a  new  one  to  himself.  The  Roman  power,  composed  of  parts 
so  ill  cemented,  was  likely  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch. 
Though  great,  when  wielded  by  a  single  hand,  and  employed 
at  a  distance,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  it  was  likely  te  lose  its  strength ;  or,  by  the  revolt  of 
one  or  more  of  its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could 
be  successfully  employed  against  itself.  A  few  striking  ex- 
amples of  success,  therefore,  for  which  he  trusted  to  his  own 
conduct,  and  to  the  superiority  of  veterans  Hardened  in  the 
service  of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discontents 
which  subsisted  in  Italy,  and  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  those 
allies  who  composed  so  great  a  part  of  the  supposed  strength 
of  the  enemy.  Even  with  a  less  favourable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  risk  was  but  small,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain. 
A  single  army  was  to  be  staked  against  a  mighty  state ;  and  a 
few  men,  who,  if  they  should  perish,  could  be  easily  replaced, 
were  to  be  risked  in  a  trial,  which,  if  successful,  was  to  make 
Carthage  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  or,  even  if  it  should  mis- 
carry, might  pierce  her  enemy  with  a  deeper  wound  than  she 
herself  was  likely  to  suffer,  frbm  the  loss  of  all  the  army  she 
employed  in  the  service. 

•  Hannibal  collected  together,  for  this  expedition,  ninety 
thousand  foot.  Mid  twelve  thousand  horse.  In  his  march  to 
the  Iberus,  he  met  with  no  interruption.  From  thence  to 
the  Pyrenees,  beings  opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his 
way  through  thfeir  country ;  but  apprehending  some  inconve- 
nience from  such  an  enemy,  left  in  his  rear,  he  stationed  his 
brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse,  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe. 
After  he  had  begun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  considerable 
body  of  his  Sprjiish  allies  deserted  him  in  the  night,  and  fell 
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back  to  their  own  country.  This  example,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  might  soon  be  contagious;  and,  as  the  likeliest  way 
to  prevent  its  effects,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him,  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purposes  they  served 
on  the  march,  were  returned,  by  his  orders,  to  their  own 
homes :  that  he  meant  to  spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of 
the  same  nation,  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  service ;  and  actually  dismissed  a  considerable  body,  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  separations,  or  by  the  swords 
of  the  enemy,  his  numbers,  in  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  were  reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  nine  thousand  horse,  with  seven  ai«d  thirty  elephants** 

This  celebrated  march  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Longus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  raised 
two  consular  armies,  and  proposed,  by  immediate  armaments 
directed  to  Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  Italy,  or  in  the  countries  pos3essed  by  the 
enemy* 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into  Africa*  Scipio  em- 
barked  with  some  legions  for  Spain,  and,  touching  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  there  had  the  first  notice  that  a  Carthaginian 
army  was  marching  by  land  into  Italy*  This  intelligence 
induced  him  to  debark  at  Marseilles,  and  to  send  out  a  de- 
tachment of  horse  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  to  pro- 
cure further  and  more  particular  accounts  of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rh6ne,  at  some  distance  above 
it3  separation  into  the  two  channels  by  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  and  about  four  days  march  from  the  coast*t  In 
order  to  effect  his  passage  of  the  river,  he  instandy  collected 
all  the  boats  that  could  be  foimd  within  his  reach*  At  the 
same  time,  the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangers  in 
any  other  quality  than  that  of  enemies,  assembled,  in  great 
numbers,  to  dispute  his  farther  progress  in  their  country. 

•  Polyh.  lib.  iii.  c.  35-42.  t  Polyt>-  iJb.  iu.  c  4. 
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Observing  the  aspect  of  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  front, 
the  Carthaginian  made  no  attempt  to  force  it,  but  sent  a  de- 
tachment up  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  orders  to  pass  where 
they  could,  and,  as  soon  as  they  gained  the  opposite  side,  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service,  after  a  march  of 
twenty-five  miles,  finding  the  Rhone  separated  into  branches 
by  small  islands,  at  a  convenient  place  got  over  on  rafts  to  the 
opposite  shore ;  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  right  of 
the  Gaulish  army,  after  a  night  of  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
their  march,  proceeded,  according  to  their  instructions,  to 
alarm  the  enemy  on  that  quarter,  while  th^  main  army  should 
attempt  the  passage  in  front. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  departure  of  this  party  Hannibal, 
having  intelligence  that  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Rhine,  made  his  disposition  to  profit  by  the  diversion  they 
were  ordered  to  make  in  his^  favour.  The  larger  vessels, 
which  were  destined  to  transport  the  cavalry,  were  ranged 
towards  the  stream,  to  break  the  force  of  the  current ;  and 
many  of  the  horses  were  fastened  to  the  stern  of  the  boats. 
The  sn^aller  canoes,  being  collected  below,  were  toreceive  an 
embarkation  of  foot. 

The  Gauls,  seeing  these  preparations,  left  their  camp,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  were  formed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  lighted  up  fires  as  a  signal  of  their  approach, 
Hannibal,  observing  the  smoke,  notwithstanding  the  postur^ 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly 
pul  off  from  the  shore :  both  armies  shouted ;  but  tlie  Gauls 
being  soon  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  report  and 
effects  of  an  attack,  which  they  little  expected,  on  their  rear, 
without  resistance  gave  way  to  their  enemy  in  front,  and  were 
speedily  routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  got  possession  of  the 
passage,  in  a  few  days,  without  any  further  interruption  or 
loss,  got  over  his  elephants,  baggage,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
army. 

Soon  after  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  intelligence  was 
received  that  a  Roman  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  wag 

VOL.  I.  q. 
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disembarking  an  army  at  Marseilles.  To  gain  further  and 
more  certain  intelligence,  the  Carthaginian  general,  neaily 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Roman  had  sent  a  detachment 
oa  the  same  design,  directed  a  party  of  horse  to  examine  the 
country.  These  parties  met;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement, 
returned  to  their  respective  armies,  with  certain  accounts  of 
an  enemy  being  near* 

Scipio  advanced,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  fix  the  scene 
of  the  war  in  Gaul;  and  Hannibal  hastened  his  departure, 
being  equally  intent  on  removing  it,  if  possible,  into  Italy. 
The  last,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  from 
the  coast,  ascendia^  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  and  after 
marching  four  days  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  this 
river,  arrived  at  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.*     Here  he 

•  In  the  manuscripts  of  Polybxus,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Vaticaii  and  at 
Florence,  the  confluence  of  rivers,  at  which  Hannibal  arrived  in  four  days,  from 
the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  the  Rhdne,  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Rhdne  with 
the  Skoras  or  Skaras,  names  unknown  in  the  geography  of  that  country,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  therefore  a  palpable  error  of  the  transcriber,  who  ought 
certainly  to  have  written  either  Araros  or  Isaras.  If  the  first  reading,  or  that  of 
Araros,  be  adopted,  Hannibal  must  have  ascended  to  Lyons,  about  one  hundred 
and  fif  "^y  miles  from  the  sea,  before  he  approached  the  Alps :  but  the  author  has 
preferred  the  other  reading,  of  the  Isaros ;  because  Lyons  is  too  far  from  the  place, 
at  which  Hannibal  must  have  passed  the  Rh6ne,  to  be  reached  by  him  in  four  days, 
whilst  the  Isere,  as  well  as  the  Arar,  had  its  confluence  with  the  Rh6ne,  and 
could  be  easily  reached  in  the  time  mentioned,  being  no  more  than  forty  irules. 
And  to  fix  the  place,  at  which  the  Rh6ne  was  passed,  Polybius  tells  us,  it  was 
four  day's  march  from  the  sea.  This  is  a  mere  computation  of  distance,  not  a 
piarch  actually  madt,  and  may  be  taken  at  ten,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a-day, 
acc-^rding  to  the  received  notion  of  marches.  We  shall  take  it  at  the  medium  of 
fifteen  miles,  which  will  make  the  d'lstance  in  question,  from  the  sea,  to  be  sixty 
miles ;  and  from  this  place  the  distance  to  Lyons  must  of  course  have  been  ninety 
miles.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that,  in  four  days,  a  great  army  coukl  have 
marched  ninety  miles,  effecting  at  the  same  time  a  passage  of  the  Isere,  with  aU 
its  horses,  elephants  and  baggage. 

Probably,  the  first  editors  of  Polybius  adopted  their  correction  of  the  manuscripts 
f»-om  the  text  of  Livy,  without  minding  the  geogjraphy  of  the  country,  or  the  too 
frequent  inattention  of  Livy  to  place  it  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  In  this 
very  passage,  Hannibal,  being  arrive<^at  Lyons,  or  the  confluence  of  the  Rhdnt 
and  Arar,or  Saone,  is,  by  Livy,  *  made  to  turn  to  hisleft ;  a  movement  by  which 
he  must  have  repassed  the  Rh6ne,  and  gone  to  the  interior  of  Gaul.  And,  not- 
withstanding this  turn  to  the  left,  he  is  made  to  pass  by  the  cautons  of  the  Vo» 
•  Vkl.  Liv.lib.xxi.c.31. 
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Ibund  two  brothers  contending  for  the  throne  of  their  father, 
and  gained  an  useful  ally  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  elder. 
Being,  in  return  for  this  service,  supplied  with  arms,  shoes,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  attendedby  the  prince  himself,  who  with 
a  numerous  body  covered  his  rear,  he  advanced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isere,  eight  hundred  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  in  ten 
days,  and,  from  thence,  having  no  longer  the  vale  of  a  river 
to  direct  him,  began  to  make  his  way  over  the  summit  of  the 
Alps ;  a  labour  in  which  he  was  employed,  with  his  army,  dur- 
ing fifteen  days  more* 

The  natives,  either  fearing  him  as  an  enemy,  or  proposing 
to  plunder  his  baggdge,  had  occupied  every  post  at  which  they 
could  obstruct  his  march;  assailed  him  from  the  heights,  en- 
deavoured to  overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  njoun- 
tains,  or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  frequendy  sunk 
perpendicularly  under  the  narrow  paths  by  which  they  were 
to  pass. 

contu,  Trkastmi,  and  Trecorii,  which,  by  Strabo,  are  placed  on  the  Lower 
Rh6ne ,  t  <^  ^^  arrive  on  the  Druentia,  even  lower  than  the  place  at  which,  by 
the  computation  of  Polybiu8,he  had  formerly  passed  the  Rh6ne.  M.  St.  Simon* 
in  his  accoun^of  Hannibal's  march,  has  adopted  this  prog^ss  from  Livy,  and 
embroiled  the  subject  enough.  We  must,  therefore,  recur  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  who  is  indeed  the  chief  or  sole  authority  to  be  consulted  in  the  case. 
With  respect  to  his  account,  the  whole  diflficulty  arises  from  the  error  of  tran- 
icribers.  The  last  editor  has  judiciously  amended  ^e  former  correction,  and,  the 
name  of  Isaras  being  restored  to  the  text,  the  march  which  Hannibal  made  in 
tour  days,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  the  Rhdne,  is  no  more  than 
forty  miles,  without  supposing  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  passed  the  Isere, 
and  is  actually  the  rate  at  which  he  continued  to  march  for  ten  days  longer;  so 
that,  by  this  obvious  amendment,  our  account  of  the  whole  is  disembarrassed  of 
any  di6kulty  or  puzzle  whatever.  He  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  have  marched 
up  the  vale  of  Isere,  by  Grenoble,  and  Montmelian,  to  near  Constans ;  and, 
having  surmounted  the  heights,  to  have  descended  by  the  vale  of  Abste. 

As  mountains  are  penetrated  by  the  channeb  of  rivers,  it  is  probable  that 
Hannibal,  if  he  were  himself  to  explore  his  passage,  would  try  the  course  of  the 
first  considerable  river  he  found  on  his  right,  descending  from  the  Alps,  which  was 
the  Isere :  but  if,  as  we  are  told,  he  had  well-mstructed  guides,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  lead  him  so  long  a  circuit  as  he  must  have  made  by  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  Rh6ne,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  one  equally  practicable,  and  much 
nearer,  by  the  Isere  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Dorea  Dal  lea  on  the  other, 
t  Vid.Strab.libiv.p  135. 
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Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he  arrived  by 
a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he  had  his  way  to  form  on 
the  sides  of  frozen  mountains,  and  through  masses  of  peren- 
nial ice,  which,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered 
with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men  and  horses,  coming 
from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by  the  cold;  and  his  army 
having  struggled,  during  so  long  a  time,  with  extremes,  to 
which  it  was  little  accustomed,  was  reduced,  from  fifty  thou- 
sand foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  numbers  which  remain- 
ed to  him  in  descending  the  Pyrenees,  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry;  a  force,  in  all  appearance,  ex- 
tremely disproportioned  to  the  service  for  which  they  were 
destined,* 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  in  search  of 
his  enemy,  directed  his  march  to  the  Rh  jne  ;  and,  in  three 
days  after  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  had  arrived  at  the  place 
where  he  had  passed  that  river;  but  was  satisfied  that  any 
further  attempts  to  pursue  him,  in  this  direction,  would  only 
carry  himself  away  from  what  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  war, 
and  from  the  ground  he  must  occupy  for  the  defence  of  his 
countr}';  he  returned,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time  to  his 
ships;  sent  his  brother,  Cneius  Scipio,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  to  pursue  the  object  of  the  war  in  Spain  ;  and  he 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
where  he  landed,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
which  had  been  appointed  to  restore  the  settlements  of  Cre- 
mona and  Placentia,  and  were  recently  arrived  in  that  quar- 
ter. With  these  forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived  on 
the  Tecinus,  when  tlie  Carthaginian  army  came  down  into 
the  plain,  at  some  distance  below  Turin. 

Hannibal,  at  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  had  made  a  move- 
ment to  his  right ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  new  allies,  the 
Insubres,  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Milan,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital  of  this  country,  and,  in  three  days,  reduced  it 
by  force.     From  thence  he  continued  his  march  on  the  left  of  ' 

•  Polyb.  lib  iii.  c  .55  — Liv.  lib.  xxi. 
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ihc  Po;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by 
concert,  approached  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops,  mutually 
to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on  the  Tecinus,  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective 
forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman  consul  was  wound- 
ed, and  with  much  difficulty  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his 
son  Publius  Cornelius,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  war,  but  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  entering  on  his  militar}^  service.* 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an  easy  retreat 
fix)m  the  place  of  this  encounter  to  that  of  their  main  army, 
and  were  not  pursued.  Scipio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and 
probably,  from  the  check  he  had  received,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  determined 
to  retire  from  the  plain,  repassed  the  Po,  marched  up  the  Tre- 
bia,  and,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he 
waited  for  instructions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  this  torrent.  While  he  lay  in  this  posi- 
tion, an  alarming  effect  of  his  defeat,  and  of  the  disaffection  of 
some  Gauls,  who  professed  to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  de- 
sertion of  two  thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went 
over  to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts  with  surprise, 
and  with  some  degree  of  consternation.  An  enemy  was  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  and  had  obliged  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to 
retire.  The  forces  which  they  had  lately  mustered  were  nu- 
merous, but  consisted  in  part  of  doubtful  friends,  or  of  de- 
clared enemies.  They  supposed  all  their  lately  vanquished 
subjects,  on  the  Po,  to  be  already  in  rebellion,  or  to  be  asseni- 
bled  against  them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  levies  that  could  have  been  made  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colonies ;  notwithstanding  the 
expediency  of  what  they  had  projected  for  carrying  the  war 
intp  Africa,  as  the  surest  way  of  forcing  the  Carthaginians  to 

•  Pol)1>.  lib.  X.  c.  3. 
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withdraw  their  forces  from  Italy,  for  tilie  defence  of  their  owH 
countiy;  they,  with  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  uncommon  in 
dieir  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sempronius  Loi^us, 
to  desist  from  his  design  upon  Carthage;  recalled  him,  with 
his  army,  from  Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay^  to  join 
his  colleague  in  the  cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  if  possible,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  daring  and  impetuous  invaden 

The  consul  Sempronius,  therefore,  after  he  had  met  and 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  descent  on  Africa,  suddenly  changed  his  course, 
and,  having  turned  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  landed;  and,  having 
performed  this  voyage  and  march  in  forty  days,  joined  his  col* 
league,  where  he  lay  opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the  balance  of 
forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  natives  still  remained  in 
suspense  between  the  two  parties  at  wan  Instead  of  a  deli- 
verance from  servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  espouse  their  cause,  they 
began  to  apprehend,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of 
their  bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  Indifferent 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  they  wished  so  to  remain 
in  suspense  as  to  have  the  favour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  share 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  therefore, 
waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to  incline,  and  had 
not  repaired  to  the  standard  of  Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  is 
probable,  he  expected.  This,  with  every  other  circumstance 
of  the  case,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous  counsels.  Be- 
ing too  far  from  his  resources  to  continue  a  dUatory  war,  he 
hastened  to  secure  the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and, 
by  the  reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  wavering  inha- 
bitants to  declare  on  his  side.  For  these  reasons  he  ever 
pressed  on  the  enemy,  and  sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them 
into  action.  He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tecinus,.prudently  avoided  by  Scipio ;  who,  even  after  he  was 
reinforced  by  the  other  consular  army,  endeavoured  to  en^ge 
his  colleague  likewise  in  the  same  cautious  design;  but  Sem- 
pronius, imputing  these  measures  of  Scipio  to  the  impression 
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ive  had  taken  from  his  late  defeat,  and  being  confident  of  his 
own  strength,  discovered  to  die  Carthaginian  general  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  d\e  campaign  by  a  general 
Action.  Sempronius  was  farther  encouraged  in  this  intention 
by  his  success  in  some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which 
faapp^ied  soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  ground;  and  Han- 
nibal, seeing  this  disposition  of  his  enemy,  -took  measures  to 
hrmg  on  the  engagement  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  himself. 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which  the  Trebiaran, 
and  parted  the  two  armies.  He  wished  to  bring  the  Romans 
to  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where 
his  army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides  the  other 
advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  place  an  ambuscade,  from  which  he  could  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  en- 
gaged in  front.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  there  were 
frequent  showers  of  snow.  The  entmy's  infantry,  if  they 
should  ford  the  river,  and  afterwards  remain  any  time  inac- 
tive, were  likely  to  suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  wet 
and  cold.  Hannibal,  to  lay  them  under  this  disadvantage, 
sent  his  cavalry  across  the  fords,  with  orders  to  parade  on  the 
ground  before  the  enemy^s  lines ;  and,  if  attacked,  to  repass 
the  river  with  everj^  appearance  of  flight.  He  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  concealed  a  thousand  chosen  men  under  the  shrub- 
by banks  of  a  brook,  which  fell  into  the  Trebia  beyond  the  in- 
tended field  of  battle*  He  had  ordered  his  army  to  be  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  hearty  meal  for  the 
£itigues  they  were  likely  to  endure. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  passing  the  river  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  presented  themselves  to  the  Romans, 
it  was  but  break  of  day,  and  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  first 
meal  in  the  Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless, 
hastily  formed,  and,  pouring  from  their  entrenchment,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  where  they  were  seen  in  disorder  ^o  pass 
the  river;  and  there,  by  the  directions  of  their  general,  who 
supposed  he  had  already  gained  an  advantage,  and  with  the 
ardour  which  is  usual  in  the'  pursuit  of  victory,  the  Roman 
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infantry  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  display  of  thfiir  forces 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Hannibal,  expecting  this  event,  had 
already  formed  his  troops  on  the  plain,  and  made  a  shew  of 
only  covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew  that  a 
^neral  action  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  After  the  armies 
were  engaged  in  front,  the  Romans  were  surprised  in  the  rear 
by  the  party  which  had  been  posted  in  ambush  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  attack  being  joined  to  the  other  disadvantages, 
under  which  they  engaged,  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
men,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to 
Placentia.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part 
either  fell  in  the  field,  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this  action,  al- 
though few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the  sword,  they  suffered 
considerably  by  the  cold  and  asperity  of  the  season,  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed ;  and  of  the  elephants,  of  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  a  considerable  number  into  this  coun- 
try, only  one  survived  the  distress  of  this  day.* 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Carthaginians  secured 
their  quarters  on  the  Po;  and,  by  the  treachery  of  a  native  of 
Brundusium,  who  commanded  at  Clastidium,  got  possession 
of  that  place,  aft^r  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  furnished  it 
with  considerable  magazines  for  the  supply  of  their  own  army. 
Hannibal,  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  at  this  place, 
made  an  artful  distinction  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and 
their  allies:  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others  he  dis- 
missed to  their  several  coimtries,  with  assurances  that  he  was 
come  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  and  not  on  the  injured  in- 
habitants of  Italy. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius,  was  among  those  who 
escaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in  his  dispatches  to  Ac 
senate,  to  have  disguised  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
forces;  but  the  difficulty  with  which  his  messenger  arrived 
through  a  country  over-run  by  the  enemy,  with  many  other 

*  Polyb.  lib.  iu.  c.  74. 
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consequences  of  his  defeat,  soon  published  at  Rome  the  extent 
of  their  loss.  The  people,  however,  rose  in  their  ardour  and 
^imoeity,  instead  of  being  sunk.  As  awakened  from  a  dream 
of  pusillanimity,  in  which  theyJiad  hitherto  seemed  to  confine 
Aeir  views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  commanded 
fresh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had  lost  on  the  TreWa, 
but  they  ordered  the  consul  Scipio  to  his  first  destination  in 
Spain,  and  sent  forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  TarentumV  and 
every  other  station  where  they  apprehended  any  defection  of 
their  allies^  or  any  impression  to  be  made  by  the  enemy.* 

Tlie  unforumate  Sempronius,  being  called  to  the  city  to 
hold  the  election  of  magistrates,  escaped,  or  forced  his  way, 
-diTough  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  in 
office  4^  Caius  Flarainius  and  Cn.  Servilius.  The  first,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  nobles, 
lo  whom  the  people  imputed  their  recent  disasters.  He  was 
jordered,  early  in  the  spring,  to  take  post  at  Arctium,  that  he 
4night  guard  the  passes  of  the  Appennines  and  cover  Etruria, 
while  the  other  consul  was  stationed  at  Ariminum  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  if  be  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern 
coast. 

The  Carthaginian  army  had  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  plain  and  fertile  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and 
might  rely  upon  all  its  resources,  whether  of  men  or  subsis- 
tence: while  the  Romans  retired  within  anew  barrier,  covered 
by  mountains,  which  formed  a  difficult  access  to  their  country, 
and  which  they  were  noy  to  defend  with  unabated  resolution 
and  vigour.  They  had  hitherto  passed  to  their  settlements 
on  the  Po,  by  either  of  two  separate  routes;  the  one  through 
Umbria,  and  by  Ariminum ;  the  other,  through  Etruria  by 
Arretium,  Pistoia,  and  Lucca.  And  these  being  the  routes 
by  either  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  Han* 
nibal  must  advance,  gave  occasion  to  the  disposition  now  men* 
tioned,of  one  consular  army  at  Ariminum,  the  other  at  Arre- 
tium, with  instructions  to  join  and  to  meet  the  enemy  with 

•Polyb.Ub.iii.c.  75. 
YOL.  I.  R 
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their  forces  unitec),  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  on  which  of 
those  routes  he  was  to  make  his  attack. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  desirous  to  elude  their  precautions, 
either  b)r  hastening  his  passage  of  the  Appennines  before  they 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  him,  or  by  taking  some  route  on 
which  he  was  not  expected,  made  an  early  attempt,  in  die 
spring,  to  pass  by  the  Ligurian  mountains  to  Lucca;  but  in 
this  he  encountered  difficulties,  irom  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  he  was  to  pass,  or  from  the  season,  such  as  obliged 
him  to  desist,  and  return  to  his  quarters  on  the  Po.  His  next 
expedient  for  the  surprise  of  his  enemy  was  to  find  a  new 
route  for  himself,  different  from  either  of  those  on  which  they 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  His  approach  to  the  moun- 
tains, for  a  great  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  to  Bono* 
nia,  was  prevented  by  marshes  of  uncertain  depth,  formed  by 
water  from  the  heights,  which,  not  having  any  determined 
channels  to  the  Po,  stagnated  and  spread  on  the  plains.*  It 
was  here  he  proposed  to  pass,  and  surprise  his  enemy,  or  pre* 
vent  their  junction,  by  keeping  them  long  in  suspense,  wiA 
respect  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  to  be  expected.  In  a 
struggle  of  many  days  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this 
march,  he  lost  many  of  his  horses,  with  much  of  his  baggage, 
and  was  himself  attacked  with  an  inflammation,  by  which  he 
became  blind  of  an  eye  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Having 
extricated  himself  from  these  difficulties,  he  made  a  halt  of 

•  Strabo  places  these  marshes  on  the  side  of  paul,  or  between  the  Po  and  the 
Appennmes,  and  an  ingenious  modem  has,  with  great  force  of  xeaaon,  ^Hroved* 
that  Hannibal  most  haveeocottntered  those  marshes  in  his  way  to  the  Appemuncs, 
not  after  he  had  passed  them.  Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  217.  edit.  Paris.  Laurenzo 
Guazzissi  Dissertatione. 

In  fixing  the  track  of  this  march  we  can  derive  no'asststance  from  Livy,  ais  he 
differs  from  Strabo  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  marthet  through  whidi  the 
^Carthaginian  army  passed  with  so  much  difficulty ;  and  his  account,  either  by  the 
error  of  transcribers,  or  his  own  inattention  to  geography,  is  singularly  perplexed, 
implying  Fesulae  to  ht  on  the  side  of  the  Amus,  opposite  to  where  the  ruins  now 
stand;  and  that  Hannibal, in  coming  toPesulac,  kept  Arctium  on  his  left,diotigh, 
in  his  direction,  Arretium  must  have  been  some  days'  march  in  his  front.  Liy. 
^.KciLc.3. 
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ftome  months  on  the  higher  grounds  fix>m  which  the  Appen- 
nines  begin  to  ascend,  and  probably  near  to  the  pass  which  is 
now  the  ordinary  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence.  Here  his 
army  had  time  to  recover  the  fatigues  of  their  march  through 
the  marshes ;  and  the  enemy  continued  still  in  suspense  re* 
specting  the  route  he  was  to  takp,  whether  by  Ariminum  or 
Arretium.  Having  sufficiendy  rested  his  army  and  repaired 
his  losses,  he  suddenly  took  his  way,  by  the  mountains,  to 
Fesulfie,  in  the  vale  of  the  Am\js,  or  opposite  side  of  the  Ap« 
pennines ;  thus  making  it  then  evident,  that  the  storm  was  to 
fall  on  the  post  assigned  to  Flaminius  at  Arretium.  The 
character  of  this  consul^  who  had  been  raised  by  favour  of  the 
peojde,  in  opposition  to  the  senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed 
to  gratify  his  constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  hope  that  he  might  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  such 
an  enemy.  In  this  persuasion,  he  endeavoured  to  provoke 
him,  by  destroying  the  country  in  his  presence,  and  tempted 
him  into  the  field  on  many  occasions,  by  exposing  himself  to 
be  attacked.  He  even  ventured  to  pass  him  on  the  plains  of 
Arretium  and  Cortona,  but  without  effect,  until,  seeming  to 
despise  the  enemy  whom  he  thus  left  behind,  he  followed  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Thrasimenus,  and,  on  the  route  to  Rome, 
entered  a  pass,  which  is  formed  by  the  heights  of  Cortona 
rising  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Even  in  this  state 
of  the  armies,  Flaminius  was  advised  to  wait  for  the  junction 
of  his  colleague  fr^m  Ariminum,  and  might  indeed  have  been 
assured  that  the  enemy  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  to  Rome,  with  two  such  commanding  armies 
in  his  rear:  but  Flaminius  had  already  remained  inactive 
much  longer  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  re- 
puted presumption,  and  now  moved  from  his  camp,  with  pro- 
portional ardour  and  impetuosity,  neglecting  the  precautions 
which  were  to  be  taken  in  approaching  such  an  enemy ;  and, 
without  examining  the  heights  under  which  he  was  to  pass, 
advanced  into  the  narrow  way  through  which  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  supposed  to  have  marched;  but  over  which,  in  a 
recess  of  the  mountain,  they  had  actually  taken  their  station. 
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prepared  to  attack  him  if  he  should  venture  to  engage  hims^ 
in  the  difficulties  of  that  narrow  way.*  On  the  day  on  which 
Hannibal's  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  favoured  in 
concealing  his  position  by  a  fog,  which,  while  the  Romans 
were  clearly  exposed  below,  covered  the  brow  or  ascent  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Carthaginians  were  posted.  With  this  ad- 
vantage, he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Roman  consul  into  a 
snare,  in  which  he  perished,  with  great  part  of  his  army. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans,  in  this  action,  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  who  fell  by  the  sword,  or  who  were  forced 
into  the  lake,  and  drowned.  Of  those  who  escaped,  by  dHFer^ 
ent  ways,  some  continued  their  flight  for  fourscore  miles  (the 
distance  of  the  field,  on  v/hich  this  battle  was  fought,  from 
Rome),  and  arrived  with  the  news  of  this  disastrous  event. 
On  the  first  reports,  great  multitudes  assembled  at  the  place 
from  which  the  people  were  accustomed  to  receive  a  comn3:ii- 
nicatton  of  public  events,  from  the  officers  of  state;  and  the 
praitor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  city,  being  to  inform  them 
of  what  had  passed,  began  his  account  of  the  action  with  these 
words:  "  We  are  vanquished,  in  a  great  battle;  the  consul, 
**  with  great  part  of  his  army,  is  slain.''  He  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed, but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  consternation  and  the 
cries  which  arose  among  the  people :  insomuch,  that  persons 
who  had  been  present  in  the  action  confessed,  they  heard  these 
word?  with  a  deeper  impression  than  any  they  had  received 
amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the  field;  and  that  it  was 
then  only,  they  became  sensible  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
loss. 

To  increase  the  general  affliction,  further  accounts  were 
brought,  at  the  same  time,  that  four  thousand  horse,  which  had 
been  sent,  upon  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appen- 

•  The  state  of  this  pass,  wliich  war«  probably  below  the  village  of  Tore,  is  now 

consklerabU  aUcrtd,  having  a  level  plain  of  some  miles  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ard  the  waters  of  the  lake  :  but  tlie  change  i.^  easily  accoiinted  for,  from 
the  cflccts  of  an  tmhs  :rio  or  drain,  that  has  been  since  opened,  by  a  mine  under 
a  moim  ain  of  above  100  feet  in  height,  by  which  the  mean  depth  and  extent  cf 
the  lake  are  considerably  altered,  and  this  part  of  the  plain  uncovered.  Vide  Dis- 
sertatioue  del  Padre  Bernardino,  sopra  TEaiissario  del  La^  Tlirublmene. 
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,  by  die  consul  Servilius,  to  support  his  colleague,  were 
epted  by  the  enemy,  and  taken*     The  senate  conthiued 
their  meetmgs  for  many  days,  without  interruption,  and  the 
peo[^e,  gready  affected  with  the  weight  of  their  mortifications 
aad  disappointments,  committed  themselves,  with  proper  do- 
Gilitj-,  to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.     In  consider- 
ing the  cause  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it  is  probable  that  they 
imputed  them  more  to  the  difference  of  personal  qualities  in 
the  leaders  than  to  any  differei)ce  in  the  arms,  discipline,  or 
courage,  of  the  troops.     In  respect  to  the  choice  of  weapons, 
Hannibal  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans,  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  booty,  on  the  Trebia 
and  the  lake  Thrasimenus,  to  arm  his  African  veterans  in 
dieir  manner.^  In  respect  to  discipline  and  courage,  although 
BMoe  detachments  of  the  Roman  people  were  likely,  in  their 
bnt  campaigns,  to  have  been  inferior  to  veterans,  hardened 
in  the  service  of  many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and 
Hannibal  himself;  yet,  nothing  is  imputed,  by  any  historian, 
to  this  point  of  disparity.     They  are  not  said  to  have  been 
backward  in  any  attack,  to  have  failed  their  general  in  the 
eiecution  of  any  plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to  have 
been  seized  with  any  panic,  or,  in  any  instance,  to  have  given 
way  to  the  enemy,  until,  being  caught  in  some  snare  by  the 
superiority  of  the  general  opposed  to  them,  they  fought  with 
disadvantage,  and  evinced  their  courage  by  the  numbers  which 
generally  fell  on  the  field  of  batde. 

The  result  of  the  senate's  deliberations  was  to  name  a  die- 
tator.  This  measure,  except  to  dispense  with  some  form,  by 
which  the  ordinary  magistrate  was  hampered,  had  not  been 
adopted  during  an  interval  of  five  and  thirty  years.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  seemed  to 
possess  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour,  which  were  wanted 
in  this  arduous  state  of  affairs.  In  proceeding  to  name  him, 
the  usual  form  which,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as 
in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  supposed  indispensable,  could 
not  be  observed.     Of  the  consuls,  of  whom  one  or  the  other, 

•Polyb.lib.  m.c.115. 
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according  to  ancient  practice,  ought  to  name  the  dictator,  one 
was  dead;  the  other,  being  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  from  any  communication  with  the  city.  The  senate, 
dierefore,  to  elude  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  presence,  re« 
solved  that  not  a  dictator,  but  a  prodictator,  should  be  named; 
and  that  the  people  should  themselves  invest  this  officer  with 
all  the  powers  that  were  usually  intrusted  to  the  dictator  him- 
self. Fabius  was  accordingly  elected  prodictator;  and,  under 
this  title,  named  M.  Minutius  Rufus  for  his  second  in  com- 
mand, or  general  of  the  horse. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again  to  collect  their 
forces,  Hannibal  continued  to  pursue  his  advantage.  He 
might,  with  an  enemy  more  easily  subdued  or  daunted  than 
the  Romans,  already  have  expected  great  fruit  from  his  victo- 
ries; at  least,  he  might  have  expected  offers  of  concession  and 
overtures  of  peace:  but  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people  enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  early  in 
the  war  with  these  expectations,  or  to  hope  that  he  could  make 
any  impression  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city,  or  by  any 
attempt  on  its  walls.  He  had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled 
the  nations  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to  shake 
oif  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the  same  measures  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  south.  The  capita], 
he  probably  supposed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  its 
allies  or  subjects,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  reduced  to  extre- 
mity, and  even  destroyed;  but  so  fierce  a  people,  while  the 
state  had  existence,  could  never  be  brought  to^  yield  to  an 
enemy. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  Carthaginian  general,  leav- 
ing Rome  at  a  distance  on  his  right,  repassed  the  Appennine^ 
to  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  march 
to  Apulia.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on  the  side 
of  Etruria  and  Gaul,  to  lay  waste  the  Roman  settlements,  and 
to  detach  the  natives  from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But 
while  he  pursued  this  plan,  in  one  district  or  division  of  the 
country,  the  Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  possessions 
they  had  lost  in  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  disaffected 
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Gauk  from  making  any  considerable  diversion  in  favisor  of 
their  new  .ally. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maximus  was  assemUisg 
an  army  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  the  praetor,  Luciu» 
Posthumius,  was  sent  with  a  proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabiuv 
having  united  the  troops  that  had  served  under  the  consul 
Servilius,  with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself,  followed 
the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requir* 
ing  all  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar* 
ter  of  Italy  to  retire  into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  every  district  to  which  the  enemy  approached,  to  set  fire 
to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  or  to  destroy  whatever  they 
could  not  remove  in  their  flight.^  Though  determined  not 
to  hazard  a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army^ 
and  continued  from  the  heights  to  observe  and  to  circum« 
scribe  its  motions.  Time  alone,  he  trusted,  would  decide 
die  war  in  his  favour,  against  an  enemy  who  was  &r  removed 
from  any  supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  was  daily 
wasting  by  the  eifect  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring  the  Roman 
dictator  to  a  battle,  perceived  his  design  to  protract  the  war; 
and  considering  inaction  as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  had 
to  fear,  frequendy  e3q)08ed  his  detachments,  and  even  his 
whole  army,  in  dangerous  situations.  The  advantages  he 
gave,  by  these  acts  of  temerity,  were  sometimes  effectually 
seized  by  his  wary  antagonist,  but  also  frequently  recovered 
by  his  own  singular  conduct  and  unfailing  resources* 

In  this  temporary  stagnation  of  Hannibal's  fortune,  and  in 
the  frequent  opportunities  which  the  Romans  had^  though  in 
trifling  encounters,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with  that  ef 
the  enemy,  their  confidence  began  to  revive.  The  public  re* 
sumed  the  tranquillity  of  its  councils,  and  looked  round,  with 
deliberation,  to  collect  its  force.  The  people  and  the  army 
recovered  from  their  late  consternation,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  breathing-time  they  had  gained,  to  censure  the  very 
conduct  to  which  they  owed  the  returns  of  their  confidence 

'  Liv.  lib.  xxii  c  11. 
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and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes*  They  forgot  their  former 
defeats,  and  began  to  imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing 
in  Italy,  more  by  the  permission,  the  timidity,  or  the  exces- 
fiire  caution  of  the  leader  they  had  opposed  to  him,  than  bf 
any  superiority  of  his  own. 

A  slight  advantage  over  Hannibal,  who  had  too  miixk 
exposed  his  foragbg  parties,  gained  by  the  general  of  the 
horse,  in  the  absence  of  the  dictator,  conErmed  the  army  and 
<he  people  in  this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  reputation  of 
Fabius.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before  the  usual 
terra  of  his  office  expired,  the  senate  and  people,  though  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  proceeding  to  an  actual  deposition,  came 
lo  a  resolution  equally  violent  and  imprecedeoted,  and  which 
fhty  hoped  might  induce  him  to  resign  his  power.  They 
laised  the  general  of  the  horse  to  an  equal  command  with  th^ 
dictator^  and  left  them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  bctweea 
Jdbemselves.  Such  a^ronts,  under  the  notions  of  honour^ 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  militar}'  character^ 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  officer  to  remain  i» 
his  station.  But  in  a  commonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  per- 
3onal  consideration  in  competition  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  absurd,  seeming  injuries  done  by  the  state^ 
to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only  furnished  him  with  a  more 
splendid  occasion  to  display  his  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator 
continued  to  serve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and 
command,  and  overlooked,  with  magnanimity,  the  insults  with 
which  the  people  had  requited  the  service  he  was  rendering 
to  his  countr}'. 

Minutius,  now  associated  with  the  dictator  upon  a  foot 
of  equality,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  joint 
•command,  and  from  the  wary  counsels  of  his  colleague,  de- 
sired, as  the  propercst  way  of  adjusting  their  pretensions,  to 
divide  the  army  between  them.  In  this  new  situation,  he 
soon  after,  by  his  rashness,  exposed  himself  and  his  division 
to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enem)^  But  being  rescued  by 
Fabius,  he  too  gave  proofs  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  confessed 
the  favour  he  had  received,  and  committing  himself,  with 
the  whole  army,  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  left  this 
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cautious  oflBcer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  their  joint 
command,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  war."^ 

At  this  time,  however,  the;  people,  and  even  the  senate, 
were  not  willing  to  await  the  effect  of  such  seemingly  languid 
imd  dilatory  measures  as  Fabius  was  inclined  to  pursue. 
They  resolved  to  augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  ^ight  legions, 
which,  wiA  an  equal  number  of  the  allies,  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  horse ;  and 
Aey  intended,  in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls,  to 
dioose  men,  not  only  of  reputed  ability,  but  of  decisive  and 
resolute  counsels.  As  such  they  elected  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
known  to  be  of  a  bold  and  dauntless  spirit ;  and,  if  inclinable 
to  rashness,  supposing  that  the  defects  of  one  might  be 
compensated  by  the  merits  of  another,  they  joined  with  him 
in  the  command  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  an  officer  of  approved 
experience,  who  had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  in  IQyricum,  and  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn,  and  before  the  nomination  of  these  officers 
to  command  die  Roman  army,  Hannibal  had  surprised  the 
fortress  of  Cannse  on  the  Aufidus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman 
citizens  of  that  quarter  had  retired  with  their  effects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considerable  magazines  and  stores. 
This,  among  other  circumstances,  determined  the  senate  to 
hazard  a  batde,  or  to  furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions 
to  this  effect. 

These  officers,  it  appears,  descending  by  the  banks  of  the 
Aufidus,  advanced,  by  mutual  consent,  within  six  miles  of  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Camue* 
Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a  strange  defect 
in  the  Roman  policy,  which,  in  times  of  less  virtue,  must  have 
beeA  altogether  ruinous,  and,  even  in  these  times,  was  ill 
fitted  to  produce  a  consistent  and  well  supported  series  of 
measures,  had  no  rule  by  which  to  decide  their  precedency, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  the  command,  each  a  day,  in  hi^ 
turn. 

•  Plutarch,  m  Vita  Fib.  Mmx, 
VOL.  I.  •    • 
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Vafro,  contrar)'  to  the  opinion  of  his  coUeagoe,  propoted 
to  give  Jiattle  on  the  plain;  and>  with  das  intendon,  as  oftei^ 
as  the  command  devolved  upon  himself,  stiH  advanced  on 
the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might  occupjr  the  passage,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  slants 
bodies,  joined  by  a  bridge,  having  ^e  strengdi  of  ius  wcmj 
on  the  right  of  the  river,  opposed  to  Hannibal's  camp*  Frons 
this  position,  still  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  turn  to  conu- 
mand  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  divi^on  to  a  plains 
supposed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  Aufidus,  and  there,  in  a 
field  which  was  too  narrow  to  receive  the  leg^cms  in  their 
usual  form,  lie  so  compressed  his  order,  as  to  have  no  advan* 
tage  of  numbers  in  the  extent  of  his  front,  making  the  depth 
of  his  manipules,  or  little  colunms,  gready  to  estcced  the  hoc 
which  they  turned  to  the  enemy.* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman  knights  oi» 
his  right,  towards  the  river,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  aUies  on 
his  left. 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and  disposition 
of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to  meet  them  on  the  jdaiiv 
which  they  had  dK)8en  for  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise 
passed  the  Aufidus,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  bm 
front  to  the  north,  farme4  his  army  upon  an  equal  line  widi 
that  of  the  enemy. 

He  phK:ed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on  his  left, 
facing  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Numidians  on  his  right^ 
facing  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  Ins  infantry,  on  the  right  and  the  lefif,  wete 
composed  of  the  Africsm  foot,  anned  in  the  Roman  matmery 
with  the  pilum,  the  heavy  buckler,  and  the  stabbing^word^ 
of  which  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  assortment  on  the  Trebia 
imd  the  lake  Thrasimenus.  His  centre,  though  opposed  to- 
die  choice  of  the  Roman  legions,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish 
and  the  Spanish  foot,  variously  armed,  and  intermingled  to* 
gether. 

*  H^ttrnp  r«  j0«Ih  if  TMf  SiTfi^tfif  n«XAMrA«#4«f  rtt  fUUitit*  Vide 
Polyb- 
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Hidierto  no  adirasfage  seemed  to  be  taken  on  either  side. 
As  ifae  armies  fnmted  south  and  north,  even  the  sun,  which 
-cose  soon  afiter  they  vmre  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and 
vas  no  disadvantage  to  etthen  The  superiority  of  numbers 
was  grrady  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  but  Hannibal  rested 
Jds  lK>pes  of  victory  on  two  circumstances ;  first,  on  a  motion 
to  be  made  by  his  cavahy,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  of  the 
enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to  take  with  his 
centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action  from  thence,  to  bring  the 
Roman  legions  into  some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under 
that  disadvsBitage,  to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared  to 
iaake  with  his  vet^wis  on  both  their  flanks. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge  of  the  Gaulish 
ami  Spanish  horse,  who,  being  superior  to  the  Roman  knights, 
drove  them  from  their  ground,  fc^-oed  them  into  the  river, 
and  put  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this  event 
die  flank  td  the  Roman  army,  which  might  have  been  joined 
to  die  Aufidus,  was  entirely  uncovered* 

Having  performed  this  service,  die  victorious  cavalry  had 
orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  by  the.  rear  of  their  own  army, 
and  to  join  die  Numidian  horse  on  their  right,  who  were  still 
engaged  with  the  Roman  allies.  Upon  this  nnexpected  junc* 
tson,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  Fiketv^ise  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  by  the  African  horse ;  at  die  same  time 
the  Spanish  cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman  infantry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or  the  rear. 

While  these  important  events  took  place  on  the  wings, 
Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of  the  main  body  with  a 
singular  movement  that  was  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
and  with  which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  These  came 
forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but  swelling  out  to  a 
carve  in  die  centre,  without  disjointing  their  flanks  from  the 
African  infantry,  who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crescent,  convex  to 
the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of  the  right  and  the  left, 
fearing,  by  this  singular  disposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the 
action,  hastened  to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve, 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  close  with  the  enemy. 
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charged  them  with  a  confident  and  impetuous  courage.  The 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  resisted  this  charge  no  kmgcr  than  was 
necessary  to  awaken  the  precipitate  ardour^  with  which  vic- 
torious troops  often  blindly  pursue  a  flying  enemy:  and  the 
Roman  line  being  bent,  and  ftOndng  iDtwards  to  the  centre  of 
its  concave,  die  legions  pursued  where  iitc  enemy  kd  then* 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks,  to  share  in  the  victory,  they  nar- 
rowed their  space  as  they  advanced,  and  the  men,  i«*o  were 
accustomed  to  have  a  square  of  six  feet  dosr  f<»r  wietding 
dieir  arms,  being  now  pressed  togedier,  so  as  to  prevent  cd- 
tirely  the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themselves  struggling 
against  each  other  for  space,  in  an  inextricable  and  hopeless 
confusion* 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  ordered  a  generd 
charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Romanlegions,and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  attack  from  his  African  infantry  on  both  their 
flanks.  By  these  dispositions  and  joint  operations,  without 
any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  effected  an  almost  incre- 
dible slautrhter  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of  no 
more  than  four  thousand,  and  these  chiefly  of  the  '  * 
Spanish  and  Gaulish  in&ntry,  he  put  flf^  thousand  of  the 
Romans  to  the  sword. 

The  consul,  iEmilius  Paulus,  had  been  wounded  in  die 
shock  of  the  cavahy ;  but  when  he  saw  die  condition  in  which 
the  infantry  were  engaged,  he  refused  to  be  carried  off,  and 
was  slain.'*  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with  others 
of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed.  Of  six  thousand 
horse  only  seventy  troopers  escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the 
infantry-,  three  thousand  fled  fh>m  the  carnage  that  took  place 
on  the  field  of  batde,  and  ten  thousand,  who  had  been  posted 
to  guard  the  camp,  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the  strag^rs  as 
joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post  at  Venuaia;  and  with  a 
noble  confidence  in  his  own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of 
his  country,  put  himself,  even  with  so  small  a  force,  in  a 

*  He  has  received  from  the  poet  the  following  honourable  grave  :  Anirozque 
magtix  prcdiguin  pocno  supcrauie  Paulum.  Hor.  Car.  lib.  i.  ode  12. 
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posting  to  resist  the  enemy,  till  he  could  have  inamictlons 
and  reinforeemeitts  from  Rome.^ 

This  calamityy  which  hi^  befaUen  the  Romans  in  Apulia, 
was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  of  the  prsetor  Posthumius, 
who,  with  his  army,  on  die  other  extremity  of  the  country^ 
w«8  cut  off  by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through^ 
out  Italy.  Many  cantons,  of  Grecian  extracdon,  having,  been 
about  sixty  years  subject  to  Rome,  now  declared  for  Car«> 
tfaage.  Others,  feeling  themselves  released  from  the  domi- 
sion  of  the  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberdes, 
not  merely  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited  for  an  oppor* 
iunity  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  join 
die  victor.  Of  this  number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Taren^ 
turn,  Locii,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and  other  towns  in  the 
sooth^eaat  <tf  the  peninsula.  In  other  cantons^  the  people 
fating  divided,  and  opposed  to  each  other  with  great  animo* 
shy,  severally  called  to  their  assistance  such  of  the  parties  at 
war  as  they  judged  were  most  likely  to  support  them  against 
their  antagonists.  Some  of  the  Roman  colonies,  even  within 
the  districts  that  were  open  to  the  enemy's  inclUrsion,  stilL 
adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
were  gready  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what  the  state 
had  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or 
even  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of 
Samnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  subjects,  and  the  faith  of 
her  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  gready  shaken.  Hiero,  die  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  had,  for  some  time,  imder  the  notion  of  an  alii*, 
ace,  cherished  his  dependence  on  Rome,  being  now  gready 
sunk  in  the  decline  of  years,  could  no  longer  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  this  event,  leav* 
ing  his  successors  to  change  the  party  of  the  vanquished  for 
diat  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  had  taiken  no 

part  in  the  contest  of  those  powerful  rivals.  But  the  Romans 

having  already  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  having 

\made   their  ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 

•  Lhr.  lib.  xxiii. 
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Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  supposed  i^proaclunK  frD 
received  there  with  attention:  it  awakened  the  hopes  of  ttimf 
who  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  their  power.  Among 
Aese  Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  bemg  still  at  die 
court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  PhiUp, 
who  had  recendy  amounted  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  urgiog 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  an  indifferent 'spectator  im 
die  contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded  ;tbe  king  t0 
prefer  the  alliance  of  Canhage  to  that  of  Rome^  and  to  join 
with  Hannibal  in  the  reduction  of  the  Roman  power;  observ- 
ing,  that  with  the  merit  of  declaring  himself  while  ibe  event 
was  yet  in  any  measure  uncertain,  die  king  of  Macedonia 
would  be  jusdy  entided  to  a  proper  shai:e  of  the  adrantagfis 
to  be  reaped  in  the  conquest. 

Philip,  accordingly,  endeavoured  to  accomodate  tl^  di&r* 
•ences  which  he  had  to  adjust  with  the  Grecian  states  in  fats 
tieighbourhood,  and  sent  an  officer  into  Italy  to  treat  with 
Hannibal,  and  with  deputies  of  the  Carthaginian  senate^  who 
attended  the  camp.  In  the  negotiation  which  followed  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage should  consider  the  Romans  as  common  enemies;  that 
ithey  should  pursue  the  war,  in  Italy,  with  their  forces  united, 
and  make  no  peace  but  on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both. 
In  this  treaty  die  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  pard* 
cularly  attended  to;  and  his  restoradon  to  the  kingdom,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Romans,  widi  the  recovery 
*of  the  hostages  which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  were  msdt 
principal  articles.  * 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  .in  Italy,  after 
liaving  made  war  for  three  years  in  that  countrj-,  had  re* 
ceived  no  supply  from  Africa,  and  seemed  to  be  left  to  pur* 
sue  the  career  of  his  fate,  with  such  resources  as  he  could 
devise  for  himself;  but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia promised  amply  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  aids 
from  Carthage ;  and  Philip,  by  an  easy  passage  into  Italy,  was 
likely  to  furnish  him  with  every  kind  of  support  or  encou3rage«; 
ment,  that  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  oit  the  war. 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  33. 
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/fhe  Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable  accession 
to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the  general  defec- 
tion of  their  own  allies,  and  of  the  revolt  of  their  subjects. 
Though  taxes  were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
loans  detained  from  the  commissaries  and  contractors  em- 
ployed in  tbt  public  service,  their  >expenscs  began  to  be  ill 
supplied.  There  appeared  not,  however,  in  their  councils, 
notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  smal- 
lest disposition  to  compound  for  safety  by  mean  concessions*' 
When  die  vanquished  consul  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
attend  the  nomination  of  a  person  who,  in  this  extremity  of 
their  fortunes,  might  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  senate,  as  conscious  that  he  had  acted  at 
Cannae  by  their  own  instructions,  or  had,  upon  the  same 
motives  that  animated  the  whole  people  at  Rome,  disdained^ 
with  a  superior  army,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
refuse  him  batde  upon  e<(ual  ground,  went  out,  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  to  meet  him;  and,  upon  a  noble  idea,  that  men  are 
not  answerable  for  the  strokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  effects, 
of  superior  address  in  an  enemy,  diey  oveilooked  his  temerity 
and  his  misconduct  in  the  action;  they  attended  only  to  the 
tmdaunted  aspect  he  preserved  after  his  defeat,  returned  hinv 
blanks  for  not  having  despsdred  of  the  commonwealth,  *  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  their  preparations  for  war,  with 
an  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  most  prosperous  fortune* 
They  now,  with  a  severity  which  was  noble  in  proportion  ta 
the  public  distress,  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy  at  Cannse,  and  treated  with  sullen 
contempt,  lather  than  insult,  those  who  by  an  early  flight  had 
escaped  fi^m  vthe  field.  Being  petitioned  to  employ  them 
again  in  the  war,  •*  We  have  no  service,"  they  said,  **  for 
**  men  who  could  leave  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  with  an 
^  enemy.**  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  to  gain  strengdi  from  misfortune.  They  prepared 
to  attack  or  to  resist  at  once,  in  all  the  different  quarters  to 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  measures 

*  In  the  famous  and  admired  expression,    S^uia  de  rcpublka  non  detferdttet. 
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for  the  support  of  their  interest  in  Spain,  m  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They  continued  their  fleets  at  sea; 
not  oqly  observed  and  obstructed  the  communications  of 
Carthage  with  the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted 
part  of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal,  they  sent 
a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Epirus;  and,  try  an  alliance 
with  the  states  of  iEtolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their 
late  war  with  Philip,  procured  for  that  prince  strfficient  em* 
ployment  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  by  this  means 
eflFectually  prevented  his  sending  any  suj^ly  or  reinforcement 
to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  him  to  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinar}'  notions  which  are  entertained  of  batdes 
and  their  consequences,  the  last  victory  of  Hannibal  at  Canns, 
in  the  sequel  of  so  many  others  of  a  similar  effect,  ought  to 
have  decided  the  contest;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed 
die  victor  for  not  marching  directly  to  the  capital,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  the  reduction  of  Rome 
itself.  But  his  own  judgment  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of 
the  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the  character  of  the 
Ronums,  and  his  own  strength.  Though  victorious,  he  was 
greatly  weakened  by  his  victories,  and  at  a  distance  from  thei 
means  of  a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack;  and,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  venture  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  undertake 
even  that  of  Naples,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  refused 
to  open  its  gates  ;  and,  indeed,  soon  after  this  date,  he  re- 
ceived a  check  from  Marcellus,  in  attempting  the  reductidn  of 
Nola,  a  less  considerable  place.  * 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disaster  at  Canns, 
prepared  again  to  act  on  the  offensive,  formed  a  fresh  army 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  they  sent,  under  the 
dictator  Junius  Pera,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  lately  van- 
quished forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  wherever  Aey  might 
find  him  exposed. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion,  with  his  armj>,  to  protect  the 

•  Lw,  lib.  xxiii  c.  14, 15, 16^ 
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caiitons  that  were  inclined  to  declare  on  his  side;  but,  together 
with  the  extent  and  multiplication  of  his  new  possessions, 
which  obliged  him  to  divide  his  army,  in  order  to  occupy  and 
to  secure  them,  he  became  sensible  of  weakness ;  and,  together 
with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthage  of  his  victories,  he  like- 
wise sent  a  representation  of  his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply 
of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  money.  He  was,  indeed,  in  his  new 
situation,  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles,  that,  having,  in 
the  £hree  first  years  of  the  war,  apparendy  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  country  to  the  greatest  height,  and  procured  more 
allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  together  with  Capua,  and  other  cities,  more 
wealthy  than  Rome  itself,. and  surrounded  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  full  of  resources,  yet  his  affairs  from 
thenceforward  began  to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suffer,  no  less  from  an  opinion,  that  all 
the  ends  of  their  services  are  obtained,  than  they  do  from  de- 
feats, and  from  the  despair  of  success.  The  soldiers  of 
tlaiinibal,  now  elated  with  victor}',  perhaps  grown  rich  with 
the  plunder  of  the  countries  they  had  over-i-un,  and  of  the 
armies  they  had  defeated ;  and  presuming,  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end,  or  that  they  themselves  ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  so  glorious  and  so  hard  a  service,  be- 
came remiss  in  their  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in  all 
the  excesses,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be  found  in  their 
j>resent  condition.  Being  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  widiout  a 
country,  or  any  civil  ties  to  unite  them  together,  they  were 
governed  by  the  sole  authority  of  their  leader,  and  by  their 
confidence  in  his  singular  abilities.  Although  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  their  openly  mutinying  against  him,  in  a  body,  there 
are  many  instances  of  their  separately  and  clandestinely  de- 
serting his  service.  The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  owed  gr?at  part  of  his  victories,  upon 
some  disappointment  in  their  hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken . 
at  the  mere  stagnation  of  his  fortune,  went  over,  in  troops  and 
squadrons,  to  the  enemy.*     His  hopes  from  die  side  of  M»« 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  46. 
TOL.    I.  T 
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cedonia  were  entirely  dissappointed;  the  power  of  that  nation 
having  full  employment  at  home.*  He  found  himself  unable, 
without  dividing  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests, 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  declared  of  his  side.  Some 
of  his  possessions,  therefore,  he  abandoned  or  destroyed;  and 
the  natives  of  Italy,  now  the  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  offended,  became 
averse  to  his  cause,  or  felt  that  they  could  not  rely  on  his 
power  for  protection,  f  Moved  by  these  considerations,  he 
made  earnest  application  to  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  councils 
of  that  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune,  were  insolent  or 
remiss  in  prosperity.  Being  broken  into  factions,  the  projects 
of  one  party,  however  wise,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  other.  One  faction  received  the  applications  of  Han- 
nibal with  scorn.  "  Do  victories,"  they  said,  "  reduce  armies 
*f  to  the  want  of  reinforcements  and  of  supplies,  even  against 
**  the  very  enemies  they  had  vanquished?  And  do  the  acqui- 
"  sitions  of  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men  to  keep 
"  them  than  were  required  to  make  them?  Other  victorious 
"  gencrab  are  proud  to  display  the  fruits  of  their  conquests, 
"  or  bring  home  the  spoils  of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their 
"  own  country,  instead  of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of 
**  vain  and  unprofitable  enterprise." 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  advantages  gained  by  Hannibal  were  real, 
was  well-founded  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy:  that  the  occa- 
sion should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when  the 
state  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  favourable  terms.  But 
this  council  either  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  language  of 
faction;  and  no  measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain  peace, 
or  effectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies,  of  Hannibal  contri- 
buted to  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  friends  admired  him,  and  gloried  in  his  fortune, 
they  acted  as  if  he  alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  diffi- 

•  Ibid  lib.  xxvi.  c.  28,  29. — Lib.  xxvux.  c  4. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  1  and  16. 
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culty ;  and  they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic^  under  the  effects  of  this  wretched  policy,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation  and  of  her  trade,  suffered 
her  na\y  to  decline,  and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct, 
or  molest,  all  the  passages  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies  in  Sicily  and 
Greece.  *  They  voted,  indeed,  to  Hannibal,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Numidian  horse, 
forty  elephants,  and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution 
appears  to  have  languished  in  the  execution;  and  the  arma- 
ment, when  ready  to  sail,  probably  by  the  address  of  the  oppo- 
site faction,  was  suffered  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and 
ordered  to  Spain  instead  of  Italy.f 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  disappointments, 
Hannibal  still  maintained  his  footing  in  Italy  for  sixteen  years ; 
and  so  long  gave  sufficient  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  re- 
covering, by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  ravished 
fix>m  them  in  three  campaigns,  and  by  a  few  daring  examples 
of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had  taken  this  turn,  and 
the  Romans,  by  the  growing  skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  by  the  imconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began 
to  prevail  in  Italy,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly 
from  Africa,  had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  procure 
it  from  Spain. 

Here  the  two  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius,  by  a  proper 
application  of  the  force  which  they  had  transported  from  Italy, 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  war,  had  restored  the  party 
of  their  country,  which  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  Hannibal,  in  the  destruction  of  Saguntum:  but  they 
were,  when  least  to  be  expected,  betrayed  by  their  allies,  and 
separately  cut  off. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of  union  or  na- 
tional conduct,  as  has  been  mentioned,  suffered  many  esta- 
blishments to  be  made  by  foreigners  in  their  countr}\  They 
had  permitted  the  Carthaginians,  in  particular,  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  considerable  territory;  afterwards,  in  order 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  4.  t  l^i^-  lib.  xxui.  c.  13  and  32. 
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to  remove  them,  allowed  similar  encroachments  to  be  made 
by  the  Romans,  whose  aid  they  solicited;  and,  during  the 
contest  of  those  parties,  occasionally  applied  for  protection  to 
either  against  the  other;  being,  during  the  greater  part  of  t}u&^ 
war,  the  unstable  friends  or  irresolute  enemies  of  both. 

Upon  the  unfavourable  turn  which  the  inconstancy  of  this, 
people  had  given  to  the  affairs  of  Rome  in  that  counti^^,  a 
service  of  so  much  danger,  so  remote  from  the  principal  scene 
of  the  war,  and  so  little  in  the  way  of  acquiring  reputadon  or 
glory,  not  being  an  object  for  any  of  the  ordinary  officers  of 
state,  was  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  until  Publius  Corne- 
lius Scipio,  son  of  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  who  had  both^ 
recently  fallen  in  the  field,  solicited  the  honour  of  succeeding 
to  their  command. 

This  young  man  was  already  known  by  circumstances 
which  recommended  him  greatly  to  public  favour.  He  had, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  beginning  his  military  services, 
had  the  gOod  fortune  to  rescue  and  preserve  his  fatheri  who 
was  on  tlic  point  of  being  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Tecinus.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
and  one  of  a  baud  of  young  men  who  forced  their  way  to  Can- 
nusium,  he  prevented  the  execution  of  a  design  they  formed 
to  abandon  Italy,  obliging  them  severally  to  bind  themselves, 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  remain  and  contend  for  the  for- 
tunes of  their  country,  to  the  last. 

Many  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  commonwealth 
having  been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
state,  this  young  man  had  been  already  admitted  into  public 
office,  tliough  under  the  legal  standing  and  age;  being  only 
turned  of  twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal  was 
when  he  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  and 
four  j^ears  younger  than  he  was  when  he  marched  into  Italy. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  this  young  man  in  Spain,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirtj^  gallies  or  armed 
ships,  he  found  the  remains  of  his  vanquished  countrymen 
within  the  Iberus,  or  on  the  left  of  that  river,  in  a  place  of  re- 
treat, to  which  they  had  been  conducted  by  Lucius  Marcius, 
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-with,  an  abili^  that,  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  the  Romans 
wisely  rewarded  equally  with  the  most  brilliant  successes. 

Here  Scipio  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed  his  principals 
quarters  for  the  winter  at  Tarraco.^  By  his  information  o£ 
the  posture  of  the  enemy,  it  appeared  that  they  had  placed) 
their  principal  stores  and  magazines  at  New  Carthage ;  andi 
dunking  this  place  sui&ciendy  secured  by  its  garrison  of  qne 
thousand  men,  had  separated- their  army  into  three  divisions, 
of  which  none  was  nearer  to  New  Carthage  than  ten  days 
march.  He  himself  wa^,  ipd^ed,  further  removed. from  this 
place;  being  at  the  distanqe  of  about  three  hundred  miles. 
He,  nevertheless,  formed  the  project  of  surprising  it,  trusting 
tp  the  apparent  security  of  his  enemies,  and  the  prospect  of; 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  his  march,  befpres 
his  design  should  be  suspected,  or  any  measures  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  effect.  He,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  hia 
enterprise,  and  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to  know,  that  they 
werp  still,  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  a  country,  which 
they  began  to  consider  as  a  place  of  arms,  from  which  they 
were  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

Of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  now  in  Spain,  two  are 
mentioned,  of  the  same  name;  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar, 
and  consequently  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  another  Asdru- 
1^  the  son  of  Gisgo,  with  Mago,  Hanno,  and  others. 

The  good  policy  of  either  the  Ronums  or  Carthaginians, 
in  employing  any  considerable  part  of  their  forces  in  Spain, 
may  be  questioned,  whilst  .the  former  were  contending  for 
their  own  existence  at  home,  and  the  other  were  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  very  vitals  of  their  enemy,  within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  domain.  But  Spain  was  a  principal  source  of  supply  and 
recruit  to  the  armies  of  Carthage;  and,  it  was  material,  of 
course,  for  Rome  to  employ,  at  a  distance,  any  part  of  her 
enemies'  force,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  a  pro* 
vince,  from  which  they  had  already  made  war  upon  Italy  by 
land,  and  with  such  effect  as  their  greatest  superiority  at  sea 
hod  never  before  enabled  them  to  obtain. 

•  Now  Tarragona. 
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It  appears,  that,  about  the  time  of  the  young  Scipio's  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  leaders  were  specially  occu- 
pied in  preparing  a  reinforcement  for  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 
choice  of  their  forces,  with  every  requisite  for  imdertaking  an 
arduous  march,  by  the  Pyrenees,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  were 
mustered  under  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar;  and  another 
army,  still  more  numerous,  under  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
was  prepared,  by  occupying  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain,  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  former. 

Scipio,  after  the  reduction  of  New  Carthage,  had  returned 
to  his  former  quarters  at  Tarraco ;  as  being,  for  him,  the  pro- 
per station  from  which  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  oppose  them,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  pass  the  Ibe- 
rus,  or  direct  their  march  towards  Gaul.  It  being  necessary, 
riierefore,  to  the  execution  of  their  plan,  to  withdraw  the  Ro- 
man general  from  his  station,  their  whole  force  was  put  in 
motion,  and  pointed  towards  New  Carthage,  as  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  communication  with  Africa,^  which  they  had 
suffered  in  the  preceding  campaign  to  be  cut  off;  and  Asdru- 
bal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  as  forming  the  advanced  corps  of 
their  army,  on  this  destination,  took  a  post  on  the  Boetis,  from 
whicli  he  threatened  that  place  with  a  siege.  Scipio,  thus 
alarmed,  made  haste  to  cover  his  new  acquisition,  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  first  division  of  the  enemy,  before  the  second 
could  advance  to  give  it  support.  At  his  arrival  in  those  parts, 
Asdrubal  still  remained  in  his  station,  and  had  not  been  joined 
by  his  colleague. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appeared  expedient  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  risk  an  immediate  attack;  and  Asdrubal,  having  gain- 
ed his  object,  in  removing  Scipio  from  his  station,  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  seeming  retreat,  to  enter  on  his  route  towards 
Italy.  Scipio,  though  victorious,  apprehending  the  immediate 
approach  of  a  more  numerous  enemy,  declined  placing  him- 
self betwixt  two  hostile  armies,  by  attempting  to  pursue  his 
victor}^;  and,  in  this  manner,  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  the 
enemy,  whose  object  it  was  merely  to  open  a  way  for  the 
march  of  Asdrubal,  and  his  passage  of  the  Iberus.  Of  this 
effect  Scipio  was  soon  aware  ;  and  though  he  could  not  him- 
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self  foUow,  sent  parties  to  observe  the  enemy,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  watch  their  approach  to  the  Pyrenees.  Being  soon 
apprised  of  their  design  upon  Italy,  he  sent  information  to 
Rome,  and  gave  notice  of  the  danger  impending  from  the 
passage  through  the  Alps  of  a  second  Carthaginian  army, 
commanded  by  another  son  of  Hamilcar.* 

This  intelligence  produced  at  Rome  a  proportional  alarm* 
The  city  and  its  colonies  were  forced  to  take  arms;  and  whilst 
xme  of  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero,  was  destined  to  make  head 
against  Hannibal,  in  Lucania  or  Apulia,  the  other,  Livius 
Salinator,  was  posted  on  the  Sena,  the  route  by  which  Asdru- 
bal,  if  he  should  surmount  the  difficulties  of  his  march,  was 
likely  to  attempt  a  junction  with  his  brother. 

To  aid  these  defences,  Scipio  had  also  detached  a  consi* 
derable  body  from  his  army  in  Spain,  which  passed  by  sea 
into  Italy. 

Of  Asdrubal's  march  we  are  now  only  told,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  his  brother,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rh6ne 
and  the  Alps ;  that  his  march  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
opening  which  had  been  made  by  Hannibal  in  different  passes; 
and  that  nations,  on  his  route,  now  more  familiar  with  stran- 
gers, either  gave  him  no  obstruction,  or,  being  inclined  to 
favour  his  enterprise  against  the  Romans,  actually  joined  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  make  his  descent  into  Italy  much  sooner 
than  had  been  expected,  cither  by  his  friends  or  his  enemies  ;f 
and,  if  he  had  not  lost  some  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on 

•  In  this  transaction  Scipio  may  appear  to  hav«  been  over-reached ;  and,  in 
respect  to  the  axldress  of  his  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  admitting  the  object 
they  pursued  to  be  of  sufFiclent  consequence  to  be  preferred  to  the  reputation  of 
victory,  and  to  be  attainable,  even  under  the  loss  and  discouragement  of  a  defeat* 
the  planVas  by  them  ably  laid,  and  carried  into  execution.  vBut,  even  on  this 
lupposition,  Scipio  must  be  acquitted  of  any  mistake  or  defect  of  conduct.  He 
advanced  to  cover  an  important  station,  which  the  enemy  must  have  seized,  if  he 
had  not  taken  this  measure.  He  took  advantage  of  their  separation,  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  ;  and,  probably,  to  disconcert  any  immediate  project  of  offensive 
war.  On  a  discovery  of  their  march  into  Italy,  what  remained  for  him  to  do 
vas  not  neglected ;  the  enemy  were  carefully  observed,  and  seasonable  inteiligeace 
sent  to  Rome  of  their  apparent  intentions. 

t  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  39. 
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Placentia,  he  might  Tiave  had  all  tite  advimtage  of  Mrpride, 
•in  pursuing  the  object  of  his  entei*pri8e. 

Whilst  the  family  of  Hamilcair  were  struggling  for  that 
fucendant  in  Spain,  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  diis 
second  irruption  by  the  Pyrenees  and  die  Alps,  the  war,  bc^ 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  attended  with  many  operations  and 
events,  which,  if  detailed,  might  have  furnished  many  proofs 
of  distinguished  ability,  highly  interesting  to  those  who  are 
qualified  to  receive  instruction  from  such  examples  of  com 
^uct,  and  their  effects;  but  the  defect  of  materials,  notwidi- 
standing  the  eloquent  narrations  of  Livy,  consisting  chiefly  of 
fragments  from  Polybius,  the  principal  military  historian  of 
those  or  any  other  times,  reduce  the  account  to  a  mere  cn- 
'dettvortt  to  connect  the  principal  acts  of  the  drama  with  one 
tmother,  and  with  the  catastrophe  or  general  result* 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already  observed^ 
iiad  been  some  time  on  the  declitie.  Capua  and  Tarentum, 
Notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions  of  skiU  to  preserve  thens 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Romans.  Whilst  the  first  of  these 
places  was  besieged,  he  attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  lines^ 
and,  beitig  repulsed,  made  the  feint  of  a  hasty  march,  by  the 
higher  grounds,  towards  Rome  itself,  and  actually  encamped 
with  his  army  on  the  Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  gates 
of  thfe  city,  from  which  he  could  see  the  battlements,  though 
no  part  of  the  city  itself;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  having 
a  declivity,  or  shelving,  towards  the  river.  On  this  occasion 
took  place  the  bravadoes  mentioned  by  Livy,  of  Hannibal  set- 
ting up  to  sale,  the  forum,  and  some  principal  warehouses  of 
Rome,  in  return  for  the  purchase,  which,  he  was  told,  trts 
made  at  a  high  price,  of  the  very  field  on  which  he  himself 
was  encamped.*  But  neither  this  feint,  nor  the  arrival  of 
hi^  brother  in  Italy,  formed  any  effectual  diversion  in  his 
favour. 

When  the  Carthaginian  reinfoi'cement,  from  Spain,  had 
passed  the  Po,  Hannibal  being  in  a  kind  of  stationary  camp, 

•At  this  time  also,  by  the  same  authority,  Hannibal,  who  was  sometimes  witty, 
was  pleased  to  be  smart  upon  himself.  «*This  town,"  he  said,  «« 1  shall  never 
««  uke ;  when  I  could,  I  would  not,  and  now,  when  1  would,  1  cannot." 
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opposed  to  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  had  not  any  intima- 
tion of  his  brother's  approach.  The  letters  which  Asdrubul 
had  sent  for  diis  purpose,  by  some  Gaulish  horsemen  in  dis- 
guise, being  intercepted,  and  carried  to  the  Roman  consul  in 
his  camp,  (who,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent  the  letters  to 
Rome)  suggested  the  necessity  of  forming  a  camp  at  Namia, 
to  cover  the  city  on  that  side,  while  he  himself  stole  from 
his  station  in  the  night,  with  a  considerable  body,  to  join  his 
ccdleague  Livius  on  the  Sena,  and  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
approaching  reinforcement,  before  Hannibal  could  take  any 
measures  to  effect  their  junction.  At  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Livius,  both  armies,  to  conceal  his  arrival,  were  crowded 
widiin  the  same  intrenc^ments ;  and  Asdrubal,  thinking  him** 
s^  a  match  for  Livius  alone,  had  advanced  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  front;  but  there,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the 
Romans  to  conceal  their  force,  suspecting  an  increase  of  their 
numbers,  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw,  probably  meaning 
to  take  some  post  in  which  he  could  defend  himself,  and 
await  the  effect  of  the  notice  he  had  sent  to  his  brother.  In 
Ais  movement,  by  night,  he  incurred  some  difficulty  in  re» 
passing  the  Metaurus,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
m  die  neighbourhood  of  Fano:  and,  in|  Aese  circumstances, 
was  attacked  by  die  two  Roman  consuls,  defeated,  and  slain, 
with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army;  of  whom  above  fifty  thousand 
were  either  killed  or  taken.^ 

*  On  the  fall  of  Atdrubal,  the  Romain  historian,  as  well  as  poet»  makes  the 
enemy  himself  attest  the  glory  of  their  country,  or  pay  court  to  his  patrons,  in 
exclamations  of  dismay  ordespur.  Hannibal  tanto  simul  publico  familiarique 
ictus  loctu,  agnotctre  tefartimom.  Cartkagimtfirtur  dixitse.  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  51. 
And  d»  poet,  paymg  court  to  the  Neros  of  his  time, 

Qpid  debeas,  O  Roma,  Keronibuf, 
Tettii  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi,  luporum  prxda  rapacium, 
Sectamur  uhro,  quosopimus 
Fallere  (et  effugere)  est  triumphus. 

Horat.  Carm.  lib.  iv.  ode  4. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  excusable  in  the  poet,  as  agreeable  to  the  allowed  privilege 
of  the  profession ;  but  in  history  it  is  surely  a  blemish  to  mix  nationality  with 
&cts,  or  to  adopt  a  report  which  makes  the  steady  and  resolute  Hannibal  vtter 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Upon  this  event,  and  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  by  which 
the  party  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  entirely  overwhelmed,  the 
Roman  settlers  every  where,  who  had  so  long  left  their  pos- 
sessions a  prey  to  their  enemies,  now  returned  to  their  habi- 
tations, and  resumed  their  labours -.f  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  war  in  Italy,  on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  at  least 
until  he  should  receive  succours  either  from  Carthage  or  his  ally, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  must  remain  altogether  on  the  defen- 
sive. From  this  time,  accordingly,  he  contracted  his  quar- 
ters, withdrew  his  posts  from  Apulia,  and  gave  notice  to  all 
his  partisans  in  Italy,  or  to  such  as  had  any  just  cause  to  s^ 
prehend  the  resentment  of  Rome,  that  they  should  retire, 
under  the  cover  of  his  army,  into  Brutium,  now  Calabria* 
Here  he  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  subsist  his  army, 
and  to  secure  their  quarters;  and,  as  if  the  subject  of  his 
history  were  ripe  to  be  entered  on  record,  he  erected  those 
famous  monuments,  which  are  cited  by  Pol3H>ius,  and  on 
which  were  engraven  the  particulars  of  his  march  from 
Spain,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army,  in  xlifferent  periods  of 
the  war. 

While  matters  in  Italy  were  coming  into  this  posture,  die 
forces  of  Rome  were  no  less  prevalent  in  Spain.  The  young 
Scipio^  after  the  departure  of  Asdrubal,  had  well  supported 
the  reputation  he  gained  in  his  first  outset  in  that  countiy; 
routed  and  dispersed  the  Carthaginian  army,  though  strongly 
reinforced  from  Africa,  to  support  the  operations  of  the  two 
broriiers  in  Italy;  took  one  of  the  generals;  and  obliged  Mago, 
with  what  force  he  could  collect,  to  embark  at  Gades,  where 
he  waited  the  orders  of  Carthage,  whether  to  return  into 
Africa,  or  ply  upon  the  coasts  of  Europe,  wherever  they  mig^t 
most  effectually  annoy  or  alarm  the  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  the  Roman  general  gained 
no  less  among  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  the  other  late  allies 
of  Carthage,  by  a  title,  new  in  the  wars  of  Rome,  and  of  every 

words  to  the  encouragement  of  his  enemies,  and  the  dismay  of  his  own  anny« 
The  sequel  shews  that  he  was  a  person  not  capable  of  such  folly,  and  destined*  t» 
the  last,  to  contend  for  the  fortune  of  his  country,  with  unabating  courage. 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  45, 46. 
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ancient  nation; — that  of  his  clemency,  and  the  reputation  of 
a  generous  treatment  of  his  captives,  and  those  he  had  sub- 
dued. 

Numidia  being  at  this  time  divided  under  two  rival  sove- 
reigns, Syphax  and  Massinissa,  the  latter,  having  his  forces 
joined  with  those  of  Carthage  in  Spain,  now  partook  in  their 
recent  defeats;  and  the  other  had  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  Romans,  during  the  dependence  of  events  in  that 
country:  and  Scipio,  while  he  encouraged  the  advances  that 
were  made  by  Sj^jhax,  also  procured,  on  his  late  victories,  a 
pacific  interview  with  Massinissa,  and  actually  passed  into 
Africa,  and  to  the  court  of  Numidia,  where  he  understood 
Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  was  gone,  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  Syphax* 

With  thoughts  thus  intent  on  the  advantages  that  might 
be  obtained  for  his  country,  by  a  correspondence  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  command,  Scipio  returned  with 
much  treasure,  many  captives,  and  a  high  reputation,  to  make 
his  report  at  Rome,  and  was  in  condition  to  assure  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  dread  in  the 
country  he  left. 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preserved,  in  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  fortune,  by  the  felicity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, or  by  the  interest  which  every  citizen  took  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  political  station,  which,  although  it  did  not  confer 
the  superiority  of  genius,  yet  raised  ordinary  men  to  a  de- 
gree of  elevation  approaching  to  heroism,  and  enabled  the 
state  they  composed  to  subsist  in  great  dangers,  and  to  await 
the  casual  appearance  of  men,  who  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature  that  eminence  of  power  which  no  culture  can  otherwise 
bestow.  They  had  not  yet  opposed  to  Hannibal  any  antago- 
nist of  talents  similar  to  his  own,  or  of  a  like  superiority  to 
the  ordinary  race  of  men.  This  Scipio  was  the. first  who  gave 
undoubtable  proofs  of  his  title  to  this  character.  He  was  yet 
under  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  particulars,  of  every  sort,  relat- 
ing to  men  of  superior  genius  and  virtue,  being  interesting  to 
mankind,  it  is  even  pleasing  to  know  that  this  young  man, 
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according  to  Livy,  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  person,  "with  a 
beautiful  countenance^  and  engaging  aspect;  circuinstancet 
which  the  people  are  glad  to  find  in  their  favourites,  or  which, 
when  found,  do  not  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  the  public 
choice.  He  was  not  yet  by  his  age  legally  qualified  to  be  ad^ 
mittedas  candidate  for  the  highest  rank  in  the  comroonwedth; 
but  the  services  he  had  recently  performed,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  country,  procuring  a  dispensation  froni  the  law,  the  elec- 
tion of  consul  was  declared  in  his  favour:  and  when  the  pro- 
vinces, in  the  usual  form,  came  to  be  set  forth,  and  assigned 
to  the  officers  of  state,  he  moved,  that  Africa  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  provinces  for  the  year,  and  be  allotted 
to  himself.  There,  he  said,  the  Carthaginians  may  receive 
the  deepest  wounds,  and  from  thence  be  most  effectually 
obliged,  for  their  own  safety,  to  recal  their  forces  from  Italy.* 

Mago,  in  the  year  that  followed  his  defeat,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Gades,  being  unable 
to  form  any  considerable  enterprise  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
had  orders  to  make  sail  for  Italy,  and  once  n;iore  endeavour 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  Hannibal;  but  having  lost  some  time 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  he  received  a  second 
order,  as  still  likely  to  distract  the  enemy,  to  land  at  Genoa, 
and  endeavour  to  renew  the  war  in  Liguria  and  cisalpine  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Scipio  proposed  to  in- 
vade Africa.  The  proposal  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate.  It  seemed  to  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  while  Rome  itself  lay  between  two  hostile  armies, 
that  of  Hannibal  in  Brutium,  and  that  of  Mago(  in  Liguria 
or  Gaul,  the  consul  should  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so 
great  a  force  as  would  be  required  for  the  invasion  of  Africa. 
The  fatal  miscarriage  of  Regulus  on  that  ground,  in  a  former 
war,  the  imhappy  eflPect  of  precipitant  counsels  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  were  cited  against  him ;  and  the  desire  of 
so  arduous  a  station  was  eVen  accounted  presumptuous,  in  so 
young  a  man. 

The  question  was,  no  doubt,  difficult,  and  likely  to  divide 


•  Applan.  de  bello  Punico. 
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the  yoting  and  the  old.  The  first,  tor  the  most  part,  incline 
to  the  side  of  enterprise ;  the  aged  can  forego  the  most  flatter* 
iog  prospects,  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Among  the  difficulties 
which  Scipio  met  with,  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
b  the  execution  of  his  plan,  is  mentioned  the  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fabius,  who,  from  a  prepossession  in  favour  of 
that  dilatory  war,  by  which  he  himself  had  acquired  so  much 
glory,  and  by  which,  at  a  time  when  procrastination  was  r^e- 
cessary,  he  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  obsti- 
nately opposed  the  adopting  of  this  hazardous  project. 

It  had  been,  generally,  an  established  maxim  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome,  to  carry  war,  when  in  their  power,  into  the  ene- 
my's country.  They  had  been  obliged  to  refrain,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  only  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy;  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution  of  their  first 
design,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  at  home  should  furnish  them 
with  a  sufficient  respite.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  what 
they  felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  from  this  and 
other  circumstances;  that,  even  after  fortune  had  so  gready 
inclined  in  their  favour,  they  did  not  yet  think  themselves  in 
condition  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy,  or  safe  against  the  designs 
which  Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  should  divide 
their  armies,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of  their  force  as  might 
be  necessary  to  execute  the  project  of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some  hesitation, 
that  while  the  other  consul  should  remain  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal in  Italy,  Scipio  might  have  for  his  province  the  island  of 
Sicily,  dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive  the 
voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money,  which  he  himself 
might  be  able  to  procure;  and  if  he  found,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent 
upon  Africa.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out  for  the 
province  assigned  him,  having  a  considerable  -fleet,  equipped 
by  private  contribution,  and  a  body  of  seven  thousand  volun- 
teers, who  embarked  in  high  expectation  from  the  leader,  and 
riie  service  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  them.* 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic. 
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Scipio,  thus  furnished,  instead  of  instructions,  with  a  mere 
permission  to  make  war  at  his  OMm  risk,  and  accountable  for 
what  he  should  attempt,  as  well  as  for  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
conduct,  passed  into  Sicily,  and  employed  the  whole  year  of 
his  consulate  in  making  preparations  for  what  might  occur 
in  his  province*  In  this  interval,  however,  having  access  by 
sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  occupied  by  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
he  forced  the  town  of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pleminius,  an  officer  whose  singular 
abuses  of  power,  in  that  station,  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  the  consul  him- 
self, by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced, even  in  his  crimes* 

Sclpio  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to  have  con- 
nived at  the  outrages  committed  by  Pleminius,  whom  he  had 
stationed  at  Locri,  but  to  have  been  himself,  while  at  Syra- 
cuse, abandoned  to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy 
of  a  person  intrusted  with  so  important  a  charge*  It  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  this  censure  should  arise  from  his  having 
shewn  a  disposition,  at  Syracuse,  to  become  acquainted  widi 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out  that  he 
affected  the  manners  of  that  people ;  that  he  passed  his  time 
among  books,  and  in  public  places  of  conversation  and  Gre- 
cian exercise.  Upon  these  surmises,  a  commission  was  grant- 
ed to  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  with  ten  senators,  two  tribunes  of 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  aediles,  who  had  orders  to  join  the 
praetor  of  that  island,  with  specific  instructions,  that  if  they 
found  Scipio  accessory  to  the  disorders  committed  at  Locri, 
or  reprehensible  in  his  own  conduct,  they  should  send  him  in 
arrest  to  Rome:  but  that,  if  they  found  him  innocent,  he 
should  continue  in  his  command,  and  be  suffered  to  carry  the 
war  wherever  he  thought  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  inquiry,  having 
landed  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to  Sicily,  ordered  Pleminius, 
with  thirty  of  his  officers,  in  chains,  to  Rome :  and  from  Lo- 
cri, proceeding  to  Syracuse,  they  reported,  from  thence,  that 
Scipio  was  no  way  accessory  to  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
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troops  in  garrison  at  Locri;  and  that,  widiin  the  district  of  his 
own  immediate  command,  the  allies  were  fully  protected,  and 
the  troops  preserved  in  such  order  and  discipline,*  as,  when- 
soever they  should  be  employed,  gave  the  most  encouraging 
prospect  of  success  to  their  country. 

Such  was  the  report  in  favour  of  this  young  man,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  Roman  statesman,  or  warrior,  who 
shewed  any  considerable  disposition  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  literature  and  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
particular  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to  have  advanced  be- 
fore him;  having  long  studied  the  language  and  learning  of 
those  nations;  and  having,  in  his  retinue,  some  persons  from 
Greece,  to  aid  him  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Scipio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Spain, 
having  already  conceived  his  design  upon  Africa,  had,  with 
this  view,  as  has  been  remarked,  entered  into  correspondence 
wi&  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  and  had  actually  made  a  visit 
in  person  to  this  prince;  who,  being  then  at  variance  with 
Carthage,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  promise  his  support  to 
the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  carry  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Roman  general,  now  ready  to  embark  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  sent  Laelius  with  the  first  division,  probably 
to  examine  the  coast,  to  choose  a  proper  station  at  which  to 
fix  the  assembling  of  his  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the  king  of 
Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  divison  of  the  fleet,  at  its  first  appe^ance,  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  up  the  Roman  proconsul,  with  all  his  forces, 
from  Sicily ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  whatever  reason  they 
might,  for  some  time,  have  had  to  expect  this  event,  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  unprepared  for  it.  They  had  their  levies  to 
make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire  from  abroad ;  their  fortifi- 
cations were  out  of  repair,  and  their  stores  and  magazines  un- 
furnished. Even  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  condition  t<t  meet 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply  these  defects ; 
and,  though  undeceived  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  force 
of  the  first  embarkation,  they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 

•  Liv.  Ub.  xxix.  c.  20. 
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soon  to  expect  another.  Accordingly,  they  comtinued  their 
defensive  arrangements,  and  took  measures  to  secure  them- 
selves, or  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they  were  threatened* 

They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Syphax,  king  of 
Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  this 
prince,  had  obtained  for  themselves  a  zealous  ally.  Tempted 
by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  a 
principal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who  refused  to  marry  him  on 
any  other  terms,  he  had  broken  oiF  his  engagements  widi 
Scipio  and  the  Romans.  But  this  transaction,  which  pro- 
cured to  the  Carthaginians  one  ally,  lost  them  another:  for  this 
high-minded  woman,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  contracted  for 
armies  in  defence  of  her  country,  had  formerly  captivated 
Massinissa,  another  Numidian  prince,  who,  being  at  variance 
with  Sjrphax,  and  receiving  his  education  at  Carduige,.had 
formed  his  attachments  there.  ^  Massinissa,  while  he  had 
hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Asdrubal,  engaged  all 
his  forces  and  partisans  in  Numidia  in  behalf  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  he  himself  in  person  had  fought  their  batdes  in 
Spain.  But,  stung  with  his  disappointment,  and  the  prefer- 
ence which  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to  court  the 
favour  of  their  enemies ;  had  made  advances  to  Scipio,  before 
his  departure  from  Spain;  and  now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  hastened  to  Hippo,  where  Lselius  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  made  offer  of  his  assistance,  with  that  of  his 
partisans  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  all  the  forces  he 
could  bring  into  the  field. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when  this  coimtry 
was  about  to  i^ecome  the  scene  of  war.  The  Carthaginians, 
still  in  hopes  of  diverting  the  storm,  ^cnt  earnest  instructions 
to  both  their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy,  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  distract  or  to  occupy  their  forces,  and 
to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  the  enterprise  abroad.  They 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  an  embassy  to  die  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  remind  him  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Hannibal,  and  to  represent  the  danger  to  which  he  and 

*  Apinan.  de  Qell.  Utspan.  p.  275. 
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every  other  prince  must  be  exposed  from  a  people  so  ambi- 
tious as  the  Ramans,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  unite,  by 
a  conquest,  the  resources  of  Carthage  with  those  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Grecian  states, 
who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans  should  have  no  pretext  to 
embroil  the  affairs  of  Greece,  had,  in  the  preceeding  year, 
made  a  separate  peace,  first  with  the  iEtolians,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Romans  themselves  ;*  and  was  now  extremely  averse 
to  renew  the  quarrel.  The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be 
of  great  moment :  and  he  listened  so  far  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  famish  them  with  a  body  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  a  supply  of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastily  taken  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  the  Carth^iginians  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  the  former  remissness  of  their  counsels.  Hitherto,  they 
appear  to  have  proceeded  in  the  war  with  litde  concern,  and 
to  have  entrusted  their  exertions  to  the  ambition  of  a  single 
family,  by  whose  influence  the  state  had  been  engaged  in  die 
quarrel,  t  They  neglected  their  strength  at  home.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  believed  the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance;  and  men 
so  intent  upon  lucrative  pursuits  were  indifferent  to  national 
objects,  while  their  private  interests  appeared  to  be  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  west  from  Car- 
thage, and  under  the  Fair  Promontory,  being  seized  byLaelius, 
famished  a  place  of  reception  for  Scipio's  fleet.  This  officer 
accorcKngly  sailed  from  Sicily,  with  fifty  armed  galleys  :md 
four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  reason  to  expect,  that 
die  country  would  be  laid  waste  before  him,  great  part  of  this 
shipping  was  employed  in  carrying  his  provisions  and  stores. 
The  numbers  of  his  ^  army  are  not  men^oned.  His  first 
objecpt  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Utica,  situated  about 
half-way  between  Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he 
landed.  He  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  presented 
himself  before  it;  but  soon  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  his 
end.  The  country',  to  a  considerable  distance,  was  desolate 
or  deserted  by  the  natives,  and  could  not  subsist  his  army. 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  13.  t  The  sons  of  HamUcar. 
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The  Carthaginians  had  a  great  force  in  the  field,  consisdng- 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Asdrubal  the  ^n  of  Gisgo, 
together  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse, 
under  Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  now  advanced  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Carthage. 

Scipio,  on  the  approach  of  these  numerous  armies,  with- 
drew from  Utica,  took  possession  of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast, 
fortified  the  isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and,  in  this  situation 
having  a  safe  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army,  conti- 
nued to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea  from  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Italy*  But  being  thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  without  some 
powerful  reinforcements  from  Rome,  to  make  any  further 
impression  on  Carthage,  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
which,  though  amounting  nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  allowable  in  war,  at  least  with  an  African  enemy.^ 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numidia  lay  in 
two  separate  encampments,  and,  it  being  winter,  were  lodged 
in  huts  covered  with  brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm* 
In  these  circumstances  the  Romaa  general  formed  a  design 
to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  that  alarm  might  occasion,  to  attack  them  in  the  night. 
In  order  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  die  ground,  and  of 
the  ways  by  which  his  emissaries  must  pass  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  and  affected  ta 
treat  of  conditions  for  terminating  the  war.  The  apparent 
distress  of  his  situation  procured  credit  to  these  advances,  and 
his  deputies,  under  this  pretence,  being  freely  admitted  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  brought  him  minute  information  of  their 
position;  and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts  of 
their  station. 

Being  {possessed  of  these  informations,  Scipio  broke  off 
the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in  the  night,  and,  in  many 
different  places  at  once,  set  fire  to  Asdrubal's  camp.  The 
flames,  being  easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Carthaginians,  supposing  that  these 
fires  were  accidental,  and  having  no  apprehension  that  an 
•nemy  was  near,  ran,  without  arms,  to  extinguish  them ;  and 
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die  Numidians,  with  still  less  concern,  left  their  hutsy  to  gaze 
on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  their  assistance.  In  this  state  of 
security  and  confusion,  the  Romans  attacked  and  dispersed 
them,  with  great  slaughter  ;*  and  Scipio  being,  in  consequence 
of  this  action,  again  master  of  the  field,  returned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  the  African  armies  had 
now  received,  they  were  likely  to  have  lost  their  arms  and 
iheir  baggage,  and  to  have  no-where  numbers  together  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  an  enemy.  On  this  supposition,  it  had 
been  already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  have  recourse  to  their 
last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal  from  Italy.  But,  upon 
a  report  from  Asdrubal  and  Sjrphax,  that  they  were  again 
armmg  and  assembling  their  forces,  and  that  they  were  joined 
by  a  recruit  of  four  thousand  men,  newly  arrived  from  Spain, 
this  proposal  was  for  some  time  laid  aside.  These  appearances^ 
however,  were  speedily  blaisted,  by  a  second  defeat,  which 
the  combined  army  received  before  diey  were  fully  assembled, 
and  by  a  revolution  which  ensued  in  the  kingdom  of  N'umidia 
itself,  where  Syphax,  pursued  by  Massinissa  and  Lselius,  was 
vanquished  and  driven  from  his  kingdom,  which  from  thence- 
forward became  the  possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  calamity  Asdru- 
bal, being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Csothage  with  venge- 
ance for  his  repeated  miscarriages,  and  being  aware  of  the 
relentless  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  durst  not 
intrust  himself  in  their  hands.  In  a  species  of  exile,  accords 
ingly,  though  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  wididrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the  presence  of 
Hannibal ;  and  expresses  were  accordingly  sent,  both  to  Mago 
and  himself,  to  hasten  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  Aey  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their  countrj-. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  time  been  prepared 
for  this  measure ;  having  transports  in  readiness  to  embark  his 
army:  yet,  in  the  usual  style  of  reports  adopted  by  his  ene- 

•  Pdyb.  lib.  xiv.  c.  5.— Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.  6. 
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mies,  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  expres* 
sions  of  rage.  "  They  have  now  accomplirfied,"  he  said, 
(speaking  of  the  opposite  faction  at  Carthage)  "  what,  by 
"  with-holding  from  me  the  necessary  supports  in  this  war, 
"  they  have  lotig  endeavoured  to  effect.  They  have  wished 
"  to  destroy  the  family  of  Bsu-cas;  and  rather  than  fail  in  their 
*'  aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it,  at  last,  under  the  ruins  of  their 
"  country."* 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to  what,  in  the 
state  of  their  policy,  might  be  considered  as  their  last  re- 
source, Scipio  advanced  towards  their  city,  and  invested  at 
once  both  Tunis  and  Utica;  places  which,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  above  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  may  be  considered 
as  bastions  on  the  right  and  teft,  which  flanked  and  com- 
manded the  country  that  led  to  thp  principal  seat  of  dieir 
commerce  and  power.  His  approach  gave  the  citizens  of 
Carthage  a  fresh  alarm,  and  seemed  to  bring  their  danger  so 
near,  as  not  to  admit  of  their  waiting  the  arrival  of  relief 
from  Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of  the 
victor  by  a  treaty;  and  thirty  senators  were  accordingly  de- 
puted to  sue  for  peace.  These  deputies,  in  their  address  to 
the  Roman  proconsul,  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Han- 
nibal, supported,  as  they  alleged,  by  .a  desperate  faction,  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  designs.  They  intreated  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  once  more  be  pleased  to  spare  a  republic,  which 
was  again  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant 
counsels  of  a  few  of  its  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  mentioned  the 
terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  would  be 
willing  to  accept  of  peace.  A  cessation  of  arms  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  negotiation  was  commenced;  but  it  was  sud- 
denly interrupted,  and  its  final  effect  was  prevented,  by  the 
arrival  of  Hannibal.  This  undaunted  commander,  after 
many  changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  seciu^  his  retreat,  in  case  he  should  be  called  off  for  the 
defence  of  Carthage,  now,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war, 

•  Liv.lib.  XXX.  c.  20. 
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and  after  he  had  supported  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  by 
the  sole  force  of  his  personal  character  and  abilities,  against 
the  whole  weight,  institutions,  resources,  discipline,  and  nap 
tional  character  of  the  Romans,  transported. his  army  from 
thence,  landed  id  Adrumettim,  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and 
drew  to  his  standard  all  the  remains  of  the  lately  vanquidied 
armies  of  Carthage,  and  all  the  forces  which  the  rq>ublic  was 
yet  in  condition  to  supply. 

These  tidings  produced  a  change  in  die  councils  of  Car- 
thage, and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh  presumption.  They 
now  slighted  the  faith  which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio, 
and  seized  on  all  the  Roman  vessels,  which,  ti»9tbig  to  the 
cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their  bay.  They  even 
insulted  the  messenger  whom  the  Roman  general  sent  to 
complain  of  this  outrage;  and  hostilities  were  thus  renewed, 
after  a  short  intermission,  with  redoubled  animosity  and  ran^ 
cour,  on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  sent  a  message  to  Hannibal, 
then  at  Adrumetum,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and,  at  any  hazard,  to  relieve  the  city  from 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  siege.  To  this  message  he 
made  answer,  ^  that,  in  afbirs  of  state,  the  councils  of  Car* 
^  thage  must  decide;  but,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general 
"  who  commands  must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fight." 

The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was  a  victory 
to  Scipio;  as  this  was  the  first  fruit  which  he  ventured  to 
promise  from  the  invasion  of  Africa.  With  this  enemy, 
however,  in  his  rear,  it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the 
attack  of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  from  both 
these  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for  the  field,  before  he 
could  hope  to  gain  any  fortress. 

The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  collected  his  forces  at 
Adrumetum,  marched  to  the  westward,  intending  to  occupy 
the  banks  of  the  Bagrada,  and  from  thence  to  observe  and 
counteract  the  (^rations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intending  to 
prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous  ground  on  the 
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upper  Bagrada,  took  his  route  to  the  same  cduntry;  and, 
"while  both  directed  their  march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the 
plains  of  Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground,  neither  party 
was  in  condition  to  protract  die  war.  Hannibal,  whose  in- 
terest it  would  have  been  to  avoid  any  hazardous  measures, 
and  to  tire  out  his  enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  himself  in 
possession  of  the  country,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  was  in  reality  obliged  to  risk  the  whole  of  its  fortunes, 
in  order  to  recover  its  possession  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  prevent  their  renewing  the  blockade,  from  whidi 
he  had  just  obliged  them  to  desist. 

Scipio  wa^far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  country,  which  was 
Boon  likely  to  be  deserted  by  its  natives,  and  exhausted  of 
«very  means  of  subsistence.;  he  was  far  removed  from  the 
sea,  the  principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting  supply; 
surrounded  by  enemies ;  a  great  army  under  Hannibal  in  his 
front;  the  cities  of  Utica,  Carthage,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the 
armed  force  that  defended  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  circumstances,  both  parties,  prob&ly,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action ;  and  the  Carthaginian  general, 
sensible  of  the  unequal  stake  he  was  to  play,  die  safety  of  his 
country  against  the  fortune  of  a  single  army,  the  loss  of  which 
would  not  materially  distress  the  nation,  determined  to  tiy 
the  effect  of  a  treaty;  and,  for  this  purpose,  desired  a  personal 
interview  with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Roman  general  put 
his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Carthaginians  advancing  at  the 
same*  time,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or 
about  three  miles,  from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between  their  lines. 
Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  have  aimed  at  any  conquest  beyond 
their  own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  diose  of 
Italy.  "  We  began,"  he  said,  ^'  with  a  contest  for  Sicily ;  we 
'*  proceeded  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have, 
*'  each  in  our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  over-run  with  stran- 
**  gers,  and  our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its 
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**  eDemies*  It  is  time  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of 
^^  fortune,  and  drop  an  animosity  which  has  brought  ys  both  ta 
"  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have 
"  litde  weight  with  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  successful 
"  in  all  your  attempts,,  and  v/ho  have  not  yet  experienced  any 
"  reverse  of  fortune;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience- 
"  of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person  who  was  once 
"  almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am  now  brought, 
"  at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  a  few 
^^  miles  of  Rome,  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the  forum 
"  to  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.  I  now  offer 
•*  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to 
"Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  every  other  island,  that  lies 
"  between  this  continent  and  yours*  I  wish  only  for  peace  to 
"  my  country,  diat  she  may  enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient 
"possessions  on  this  coast;  and  I  think  that  the  terms  I  offer 
"  are  sufficiently  advantageous  and  honourable  to  obtain  your 
"  consent.'^ 

To  this  address  Scipio  replied,  ^*  That  the  Romans  had 
"  not  been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars 
"  widi  Carthage ;  that  they  strove  to  maintain  their  Qwn  rights^ 
"and  to  protect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
"ri^teous  intentions,  they  had  been  favoured  by  the  justice  . 
"  of  the  gods;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  insta- 
"  biKty  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his  guard 
"  against  the  chances  of  war.  -The  terms,"  he  said,  "  which 
"  )^u  now  propose  might  have  been  accepted,  had  you  offered 
"  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as  a  prelude  to 
"the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence;  but  now,  that  you  are 
"  forced  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Raman  tcrritori^,  but  are 
"  stripped  of  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already  driven  from 
"  every  post  you  propose  to  surrender,  these  concessions  are 
"  no  longer  sufficient;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  condi- 
"  tions  already  agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which  they, 
"  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  so  basely  retracted.  Besides- 
"  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  promised,  on  their  part,  that  all' 
"Roman  captives  should  be  restored  without  ransom;  that 
"  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered  up;  that  a  sum  o£  five 
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*'  diousand  talents  should  be  paid,  and  hostages  given  1^  Car- 
"  thage  for  the  performance  of  all  these  articles. 

^  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted  a  cessation 
"  of  arms,  but  were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
**  Carthage.  Now,  to  abate  any  part  of  the  articles  which  were 
*'  then  stipulated  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
*'  to  instruct  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfidy.  You 
"  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so  much  as  trans- 
**  mit  to  Rome  any  proposal  that  does  not  contain,  as  prelimi- 
"  naries,  every  article  formerly  stipulated,  together  with  such 
"  additional  concessions  as  may  induce  the  Romans  to  renew 
"  the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Carthage  must 
"  vanquish,  or  submit  at  discretion."* 

From  this  inter\'iew  both  parties  withdrew,  with  an  im- 
mediate prospect  of  action  f  and  on  the  following  day,  neither 
having  any  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay  or  surprise,  came 
forth  into  the  plain,  in  order  of  batde. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines,  with  their  ele- 
phants in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  usual  divisions,  but 
somewhat  ^differently  arranged. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with  which  he  pro- 
•posed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind  these  he  formed  the  mer- 
cenarj'  troops,  composed  of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards. 
In  a  second  line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
thage  ;  and,  in  a  third  line,  about  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
hind the  first,  he  placed  the  veterans  who  had  shared  with 
himself  in  all  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He 
placed  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Lselius,  with  the  Roman  cavalry,  on  his  left, 
and  Massinissa,  with  the  Numidian  horse,  on  his  right.  He 
placed  the  manipules,  or  divisions  of  the  legions,  not,  as  usual, 
mutually  covering  their  intcr\'als,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposition  was  to 
leave  continued  avenues,  or  lanes,  through  which  the  elephants 
.might  pass,  without  disordering  the  columns.  At  the  head  o£ 

•  Polyb.  lib.  XV.  c  6,  7,  8. 
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each  column  he  placed  the  velites,  or  irregular  infantry,  with 
orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour  to  force  them  back 
upon  their  own  lines ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  eflFected,  to  fly 
before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and, 
by  the  ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules,  to 
conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  nature  of  these  toi- 
mals,  even  in  their  wild  state,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own 
resentment,  and  to  follow  the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled, 
into  any  snare  that  is  prepared  for  them,*  the  design,  thus 
formed  by  Scipio,  to  mislead  these  animals,  accordingly,  with 
respect  to  many  of  them,  proved  successful. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  skirmish  on  the  wings, 
Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  elephants  to  charge.  They 
were  received  by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  the  Ro- 
man light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their  riders  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Some  broke  into  their  own  line  with  consi- 
derable disorder,  others  fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped 
by  the  flanks,  and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy,  that  galled  them,  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Roman  divisions,  quite  out  of  the  action;  and,  in 
a  little  time,  the  front  of  the  two  armies  was  cleared  of  these 
animals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between 
them  whilst  they  were  preparing  to  engage. 

Although  the  first  and  second  line  of  Hannibal's  foot  had 
advanced,  to  profit  by  the  impression  which  the  elephants 
were  likely  to  make,  the  third  line  still  remained  on  its  ground, 
and  seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  action. 

In  diese  circumstances,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  engaged  with  the 
Roman  legions;  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  were  forced  back 
on  the  second  line,  who,  having  orders  not  to  receive  them, 
nor  jdlow  them  to  pass,  presented  dieir  arms.  The  fugitives 
were  accordingly  massacred  on  both  sides,  and  fell  by  the 
swords  of  their  own  party,  or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  line,  consisting  of  the  African  and  native 
tix>op3  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  fate;  they  perished  by  the 

•  Vid,  Btiff.  Hist.  Nat 
VOL.  I.  '^ 
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hands  of  the  Romans,  or  by  those  of  their  own  reserve,  who 
had  orders  to  receive  them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them 
back,  if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  finding  his 
men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard  labour,  embarrassed 
with  heaps  of  the  slain,  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing  on 
ground  become  slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and,  under  these 
disadvantages,  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by  a  fresh  ene- 
my, who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the  contest,  endeavoured, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  to  renew  ^ 
engagement. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  these  hazardous  circum- 
stances, were  victorious  on  both  the  wings,  and  were  gone  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared; 
and  his  columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  having 
been  somewfiat  displaced,  he  ordered  those  of  the  first  line  to 
close  to  the  centre  ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  to  divide^ 
and,  gaining  the  flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  with  the 
front.  In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  was  clearing  of  the 
dead,  probably  by  the  velites  or  irregular  troops,  he,  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time,  and  without  any  interval  of  confu- 
sion, completed  his  line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  en- 
sued, which,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  this  memorable  war, 
was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  suspense;  when  the  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  army,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  horse 
they  had  routed,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Carthaginian  iufantiy, 
and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  the  disorder 
that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of  his  elephants,  and,  if  this 
should  fail,  on  the  steady  valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he 
reserved  for  the  last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed  that 
the  Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conflict  with  the  two 
several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their  ardour  in  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  battle,  might  be  unable  to  contend  with  the  third, 
yet  fresh  for  action,  and  inured  to  victory.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  effect  of  his  elephants,  by  the  precaution  which 
Scipio  had  taken,  in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in  forming 
continued  l^nes  for  their  passage  from  front  to  rear;  and  of 
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llie  effect  of  his  reserve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.^  Having  taken  no  mea* 
sures  to  secure  a  retreat,  nor  to  save  any  part  of  his  army,  he 
obstinately  fought  every  minute  of  the  day,  to  the  last;  and 
when  he  could  delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  of  whom  many, 
overwhelmed  vrith  hunger  and  fatigue,  having  fallen  by  the 
way,  he  arrived,  with  a  few,  in  the  course  of  two  days  and 
two  nights,  at  Adrumetum.  Here  he  embarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Seeing  Hannibal  without 
an  army,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  vanquished;  and, 
with  minds  unprovided  with  that  spirit  which  supported  the 
Romans  when  overthrown  at  Thrasimenus  and  Canns,  were 
now  desirous,  by  any  concessions,  to  avert  the  supposed  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  their  fate. 

The  riotous  populace,  who  had  so  lately  pursued  with 
vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear  asunder,  the  supposed  au- 
thors of  peace,t  were  now  silent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any 
terms  that  might  be  prescribed  by  the  enemy;  Hannibal, 
knowing  how  litde  his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  contend 
with  misfortune,  confessed,  in  the  senate,  that  he  was  come 
from  deciding,  not  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  but  the  fate  of 
a  great  war ;  and  advised  them  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.J 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  for  peace. 

in  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  in  pursuit  of  its  vic- 
tory, was  returned  to  the  coast;  and  having  received  from 
Italy  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  military  engines,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  ga]le}rs,  was  in  a  condition,  not 
only  to  resume  the  siege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  but  likewise  to 
threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital  itself;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
began  to  invest  the  town  and  block  up  the  harbour. 

Scipio  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting  the  fleet 
to  its  station,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  that  hoisted 
wreaths  of  olive  and  other  ensigns  of  peace.   This  vessel  had 

•  Polyb  lib.  XV.  c.  16.  t  Appian.  dc  Bell.  Punk.  p.  31. 

\  Polyb.  lib.  XT.  c  4— 17.^— Lhr.  lib.  xxx.  c.  31. 
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ten  commiisioners  on  board,  who  were  authorized  to  dedare 
the  submission  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's  com- 
mands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipio  might  hare  inclined  him  to  urge 
-his  victory  to  the  utmost,  that  he  might  carry,  instead  of  a 
treaty,  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome* 
But  the  impatience  with  which  the  consuls  of  the  present  and 
of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch  from  his  hands 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  may,  with  other  modves, 
have  induced  him  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  vanquished 
upon  the  first  terms  that  appeared  sufficiendy  hooourable,  and 
suited  to  the  object  of  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  charged. 

In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that 
Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  supplant  him  in  this  command^ 
had  saved  the  republic  of  Carthage.*  But  men  seldom  act 
from  any  single  consideration;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  probability, 
jusdy  supposed  to  have  had  other  and  noUer  motives  than 
this  jealousy  of  a  successor.  .  He  is  even  said  to  have  spared 
the  rival  of  his  country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  vigilance  of 
state  and  the  emulation  of  national  virtue.  This  considera- 
tion of  an  ingenuous  mind,  the  elder  Cato,  who  had  served 
under  him  in  the  station  of  qusrator,  and  who  was  not  inclined 
to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to  ascribe  to  him  in  a  speech  to 
the  senate.f 

Scipio,  having  appointed  die  Carthaginian  commissioners 
to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed  the  following  terms: 

That  Carthage  should  continue  to  hold  in  Africa  all  that 
she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and  be  governed  by  her 
own  laws  and  institutions: 

That  she  should  make  immediate  restitution  of  all  Roman 
ships,  or  other  effects,  taken  in  violation  of  the  late  truce: 

Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives,  deserters,  or  fii- 
gitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  during  any  part  of  the  war: 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten  gallies  of  three 
tiers  of  oars: 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic  p.  56.  f  M.  ibid. 
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Deliver  up  all  the  elephanto  she  then  had  in  the  stalls  of 
the  republic,  and  refrain  from  taming  or  breaking  any  more 
of  those  animals : 

That  she  should  not  make  war,  on  any  nation  whatever, 
without  consent  of  the  Romans: 

That  she  should  indemnify  Mas^nissa  for  all  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war: 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of  ten  thou- 
Mmd  talents,^  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talenta  a-year,  for 
fifty  years: 

That  the  state  should  give  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  these  several  articles,  such  as  Scipio  should  select  from  the 
noblest  families  of  Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  nor  eitceeding 
thirty  years  of  age: 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  they  should 
supply  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  with  pay  and  provisions. 
When  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage, one  of  the  members  arose,  and,  in  terms  of  indignation, 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  acceptance  of  them:  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  him,  and  commanded 
silence.  This  action  was  resented  by  a  general  cry  of  dis- 
pleasure; and  Hannibal,  in  excuse  of  his  rashness,  informed 
the  senate,  that  he  had  left  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine 
years  old;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty-five;  and,  after  « 
a  life  spent  in  camps  and  military  operations,  returned  for  the 
first  time  to  bear  his  part  in  political  councils ;  that  he  hoped 
they  would  bear  with  his  inexperience  in  matters  of  civil  form, 
and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the  manner  of  what  he 
had  done;  that  he  was  sensible  the  proposed  terms  of  peace 
were  unfavourable,  but  he  knew  not  how  else  his  country  was 
to  be  rescued  from  her  present  distress ;  he  wished  to  reserve 
her  for  a  time,  in  which  she  could  exert  her  resolution  with 
more  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the 
present  extremity,  accept,  without  hesitation,  and  even  with- 
out consulting  the  people,  conditions  which,  though  hard,  were, 
notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than  any  one 

*  Near  two  millions  sterling. 
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could  have  hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Zama.^ 

The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and  ^^ 

deputies  were   sent  to  Rome  with  concessions, 
which  in  some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  remitted  to  Scipio, 
and  the  peace  concluded  on  the  terms  he  had  prescribed. 

Foiu*  thousaad  Roman  captives  were  instantly  released: 
five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up  and  burned ;  the  first 
payment  of  two  hundred  talents  was  exacted;  and,  under  the 
execution  of  this  article,  many  members  of  th^  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  observed  t6  smile;  and 
being  questioned  on  this  insult  to  the  public  distress,  made 
answer,  That  a  smile  of  scorn,  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss 
of  their  country,  until  it  aifected  their  private  concerns,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 

•  Polyb.  IS).  XV.  c.  18— Liv.  Ub.  xxx.  c.  ST. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

State  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  with  Cartilage, —  Wars  with  the  Gaula. — 
With  the  Macedonians, — Battle  of  CijnocafihaU, — Peace, — Free- 
dom to  Greece, — Preludes  to  the  War  with  jintiochus, -^Flight  of 
Hannibal  to  that  Prince.^-^ntiochua  passes  into  £urofie,^--*Disfio~ 
sitions  made  by  the  Romans, '^Flight  of  jintiochus  to  jisia,^Hia 
Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Stftylus.-^Peace  and  Settlement  of 
Asia^^-^Course  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Homcy  l^c, 

IN  the  course  of  a  war,  which  terminated  in  so  distin- 
^ished  a  superiority  of  the  Roman,  over  the  Carthagmian 
republic,  the  victors  had  experienced  much  greater  distress 
than  had,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  conflict,  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  vanquished.  The  territory  of  Rome,  for  some 
years,  lay  waste;  habitations  were  in  ruin;  slaves  and  catde 
carried  off,  and  the  people  themselves  dispersed.  The  city 
was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  threatened 
with  famine.*  Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at  ' 
this  time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  renewed; 
but  every  public  fund,  constituted  in  the  ordinary  way,  being 
insufficient,  the  state  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate  and  other  or- 
naments of  silver  and  gold  to  supply  the  defect.  The  silver 
coin  was  debased  by  a  great  mixture  of  alloy,  and  the  copper 
089  was  reduced  from  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one.f 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by  desertion 
or  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  uncommonly  fatal  in  such  a 
series  of  batdes,  were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  to  nearly  the  half.  J 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve  colonies  af 
once  with-held  their  names,  and  refused  their  support.  Yet, 
proof  agsunst  the  whole  of  these  sufferings,  the  Romans  main- 

•  Pdyb.  Excerptjc  Legationts.  t  Pli"*  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

\  Tlicse  were  probably  the  citizens,  fit  to  carry  arms,  residing^  in  the  city  ; 
for  it  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  ex\xo\  tho£e  who  did  not  offer  their  names  ac 
Rome. 
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tained  the  conflict  with  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  im|dy^ 
that  they  considered  the  smallest  concession  as  equivalent  to 
ruin:  and  in  the  continued  exertion  of  this  unconquerable 
spirit,  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  war  was  removed^ 
their  circumstances  rose  to  a  flood  of  prosperity  and  greatness, 
corresponding  to  the  low  ebb  to  which  they  seemed  to  have 
fallen,  in  the  course  of  their  adverse  fortune. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  possessions,  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Uiero*  In  Spain, 
they  succeeded  to  all  the  possessions,  to  all  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  aU  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They  brought  Car- 
thage herself  under  contribution,  and  reduced  her  almost  to 
the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in  their  treaty 
with  Philip  and  his  allies,  they  retained  to  themselves  consi* 
derable  pledges,  not  only  of  security  but  of  power;  and  began 
to  be  considered,  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  principal 
arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of  greater  conte* 
quence,  they  became  more  absolute  masters  than  they  had 
been  before  the  war.  The  cantons,  which,  in  so  general  a 
defection  of  their  allies,  had  continued  faithful  to  them,  were 
fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and  were  confirmed  ia 
their  attachment  by  the  habits  of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted, 
and  the  pride  they  indulged  as  partners  in  so  prosperous  a 
cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  revolted,  or  with*  ' 
drawn  their  allegiance,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  submissicm 
more  entire  dian  they  had  formerly  acknowledged;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole,  being  till  now  precarious  and  to^ 
tering,  derived,  from  the  very  storm  which  had  shaken  it, 
stability  and  force. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  of  the  high  military  and  political  talents  which  pro- 
cured it,  if  by  any  accident  the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been 
stopped  at  the  present  conjuncture,  their  name,  it  js  probable, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  polished  nations, 
nor  they  tliemselyes  been  otherwise  known,  than  as  a  bar- 
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barous  horde  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  more  fortunate  as- 
sertors  of  dominion  or  conquest* 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the  sword,  or  of 
the  state,  made  no  application  to  letters,  or  sedentary  occu- 
pations* Cato  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  saying,  That  it  had 
been  anciently  the  fashion,  at  Roman  feasts,  to  sing  heroic 
ballads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors;  that  this  custom  had  been 
discontinued  in  his  own  time ;  and  it  is  probsdble,  from  the 
great  change  which  their  language  underwent  in  a  few  years, 
that  they  had  no  popular  standard  in  writing,  or  even  in  oral 
tracfition,  by  which  the  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other 
instances,  been  longer  preserved*  They  had  hitherto  no  his- 
torian, poet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  was  only  now,  that  any 
taste  began  to  appear  for  the  compositions  or  work  of  such 
hands*  Fabius,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  became  the  first  historians 
of  their  country,  and  raised  the  first  literary  monuments  of 
genius  that  were  to  remsau  with  posterity.* 

The  indination  which  now  appeared  for  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered  as  a  mark  of  degeneracy, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  never-ending  dispute,  which,  in  this  as 
ia  other  nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient 
and  modem  times*  The  admirers  of  antiquity,  being  a.ttached 
to  what  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to 
reject  even  real  improvements,  and  seemed  willing  to  stop  the 
progress  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  and  the  fashionable, 
on  die  other  hand,  liked  what  was  new;  were  fond  of  every 
change,  and  would  ever  adopt  the  latest  invention  as  the  model 
of  elegance  as  wdl  as  fashion* 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman'manners  in  other  respects, 
and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  accomplished  councils  of  state, 
was  joined  a  very  gross  superstiuon,  which  led  to  many  acts 
of  absurdity  and  cruelty.  In  this  particular  it  appears,  that 
Ae  conceptions  of  men,  however  they  may  affect  the  conduct 
of  private  life,  are  altogether  unconnected  witli  their  civil  and 
poUtical,  as  well  as  military  character;  and  tliat  the  rites  they 
adopt,  even  when  innocent,  and  the  most  admissible  expres- 

*  In  the  sixth  century  o£  Rome.  ^ 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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sions  of  worship,  do  not  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  any  olhcr 
purpose,  than  to  shew  how  far  they  are  arbitrary;  and  how 
litde,  in  many  instances,  they  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  the  most  accomplished,  by  any  rule  of  utility,  hu- 
manity, or  reason* 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the 
Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  prophecy,  that  the  Gauls 
and  the  Greeks  were  to  possess  the  city,  ordered  a  msai  and 
a  woman  of  each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  die 
market-place;  supposing,  we  may  imagine,  that,  by  this  act 
of  monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty,  they  were  to  fulfil  or  elude 
the  prediction.*  They  attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies 
that  were  annually  collected,  and  to  the  charms  that  were 
suggested,  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodigies  were  sup- 
posed to  presage,  no  less  than  they  did  to  the  most  serious 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth*t  They  frequently  seemed  to 
impute  their  distresses  more  to  the  neglect  ci  superstitious 
rites  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  officers,  or  to  the  superiority 
of  their  enemies.  Fabius,  who,  by  perseverance  and  steadi- 
ness, in  a  time  of  adversity,  had  the  merit  of  restoring  their 
affairs,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the 
effect  of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was  for  the 
conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  successful  commander.^ 
Even  Scipio  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  dreams, 
and  to  have  had  his  special  revelations:  but  in  a  mind  like 
his,  even  dreams  and  revelations  might  partake  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  spring  up,  and  be  the  suggestions  of  sound  reason 
itself.  From  such  examples,  however,  we  may  learn  the  fal- 
lacy of  partial  representations  of  national  character,  and  be 
warned  to  avoid  any  inference  from  the  defects  or  accomplish- 
ments, which  individuak  or  nations  may  exhibit  of  one  kind^ 
to  establish  those  of  another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with  some  popu^ 
lar  acts,  in  favour  of  those  who  had  suffered  remarkably  in 
die  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  war.     Large  quantities  of 

*  Fltttarck.  in  Vita  Marcell.  f  Vide  Xiv.  patfim^ 

I  Fiotaich.  in  Vita  F«b.  Mas. 
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corn,  that  had  been  seized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
were  sold  in  the  city  at  a  low  prjce;  and  a  considerable  dis^ 
tribution  of  land  was  made  to  numbers  of  the  people  in  reward 
of  their  long  and  perilous  services* 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  arose,  became  the  soiu'ces  of  great  abuse ; 
idle  subjects,  in  the  sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gra* 
tuities,  and  were  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of  sloth 
and  riot,  they  might  subsist  widiout  care,  and  without  indus* 
try.  Soldiers  were  taught  to  expect  extraordinary  rewards 
for  ordinary  services;  and  ambitious  leaders  were  instructed 
how  to  transfer  the  affection  and  the  hope  of  the  legions  from 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  while  it  terminated  the  princi- 
pal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  being  still  short 
of  absolute  peace,  only  left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety 
of  quarrels,  which  yet  remained  on  their  hands.  The  Insu- 
bres,  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  although  they  had 
not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which  the  presence  of  Haxmibal 
in  Italy  might  have  given  them  against  the  Roman  usurpa- 
tions) were  unable  to  remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  assumption  of  power  in  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Carthaginian  exile,  of  the  name  of  Hamilcar, 
at  their  head,  they  attempted  again  to  dislodge  the  colonies 
of  Cremona  and  Placentia;  and,  on  that  side,  with  various 
events  for  some  years,  furnished  occupation  to  the  arms  of 
the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace,  which,  about 
three  years  before,  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  had 
lately  supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  men  he  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Carthage,  many  had  been  taken  at  the  batde  of. 
Zama,  and  detuned  as  captives.  Trusting,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  his  crown,  he  sent,  while  the  treaty  of  peace 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was  in  agitation,  a 
message  to  demand  the  enlargement  of  his  subjects.  To  diis 
message  the  senate  replied  with  disdain,  that  the  king  of 
Macedonia  appeared  to  desire  a  war,  and  should  have  it« 
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Numbers,  at  the  same  time,  wearied  and  exhausted  with 
the  Jate  contest,  engaged  in  this  with  great  reluctance.  The 
senate,  they  thought,  was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  triumph, 
and  for  fresh  occasion  of  military  honours  to  themselves. 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 
to  indulge  their  leaders  in  such  pursuits,  the  people  were 
persuaded  to  give  their  consent,  upon  a  representation  of  the 
great  encroachments  which  were  making  by  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  neighbours,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  his  own  country,  in  order  to  check  or  pre- 
vent his  designs  even  upon  Italy  itself. 

Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confederacy,  in  which 
the  Achaans,  and  many  other  statesof  Greece  were  combined, 
aspired  to  become  the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
cither  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself  master  of 
most  places  of  consequence  round  the  iEgean  sea,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
and  the  succession  of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Eg^T)t,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  had  entered  into 
a  concert  to  divide  between  themselves,  the  possessions  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy;  and  Philip,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this 
more  distant  operation  in  the  east,  was  busy  in  reducing  the 
places  which  still  held  out  against  him  in  Greece,  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  sent  an  army  with  orders  to  take 
possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Abydos.  The  Athenians  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  protection.  "  It  is  no  longer  a  question,"  said  the  consul 
Sulpicius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people,  "  whether  you  wiB 
**  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether  you  will  have  that  war 
**  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy.  If  you  delay  until  Philip  has 
**  taken  Athens,  as  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then 
**  see  him  arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  of  five  months, 
**  and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountains,  but  after  a 
**  voyage  of  five  days  fi^m  his  embarkation  at  Corinth." 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  of  the  Roman 
people  ft>r  war;  and  the  officers,  yet  remainmg  in  Skily,  at  the 
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head  of  the  sea  and  the  land  forces*,  which  had  been  employed 
against  Carthage,  had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  Epirus. 

The  consul  Sulpicius  being  destined  to  command  in  this 
country,  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Attains,  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  andthe  republic  of  Rhodes,  had  already  taken  arms, 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  their  common  cenemy.  In  concert 
with  these  allies,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Dardanians  and 
other  cantons,  who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia^ 
the  Roman  consul  was  enabled  to  relieve  and  to  protect  the 
Athenians.  But  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  already 
averse  to  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  and  impatient  of  his  usur- 
pations, and  even  the  ^tolians,  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undecided  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  deferred  entering  into  any  engagement  with  the 
Romans.  The  reputation  of  the  IVIacedonian  armies  was 
stiU  very  high;  and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  in- 
vaders, considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous  power,  might 
be  able  to  protect  the  states,  that  declared  for  them,  against 
the  vengeance  of  so  great  a  king.* 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  without  any  deci- 
sive event.  Philip  took  post  on  the  mountains  that  separate 
Epirus  from  Thessaly,  and  |ffectually  prevented  the  Romans 
from  penetrating  any  farther.  But,  in  the  third  year,  Titus 
Quintus  Flaminius,  yet  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  being  consul,  and  destined  to  this  command,  brought  to 
an  immediate  issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held 
in  suspense. 

The  Roman  armies,  except  in  their  first  encounters  with 
Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  their  force,  nor  compared  their 
advantages,  with  any  troops  formed  on  the  Grecian  model;  and* 
to  those  who  reasoned  on  the  subject,  the  legion  may  have 
appeared  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One 
presumption,  indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
that  both  Pjmrhus  and  Hannibal  had  been  induced,  by  expe- 
rience, to  adopt  their  weapons,  though  there  is  no  account  of 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Flanain.  p.  407. 
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their  having  imitated  the  legion  in  its  order  of  battle,  c»r  in 
the  disposition  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong  and  im- 
penetrable front,  supported  by  a  depth  of  column,  which  might 
be  varied  occasionally,  to  suit  with  die  ground.  The  men 
were  armed  with  lances  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in 
length*  The  five  first  ranks,  in  levelling  their  shafts,  could 
extend  their  points  beyond  the  fh)nt  of  their  line.  The  re- 
mainder, by  resting  their  spears  obliquely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  that  were  before  them,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  inter- 
cept the  missiles  that  showered  from  a  distance ;  and,  with 
their  pressure,  supported,  or  urged  on  to  the  enemy,  the 
weight  of  a  column  so  formidably  armed  in  the  front. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is  computed 
that  every  single  man  in  the  first  rank  of  the  legion,  requiring 
a  square  space  of  six  feet,  in  which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and 
acting  ¥rith  his  buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the 
enemy's  spears  opposed  to  him:  *  nevertheless,  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected  a^breast,  and  depending 
on  the  closeness  of  its  order,  when  attacked  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear,  when  broken  or  taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it 
was  easily  routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  groimd, 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  accessible  only  in  one  direction. 

The  Roman  manipules  could  face  to  the  right,  the  left,  or 
the  rear ;  and  the  legion  had  a  separate  force  in  every  smaU 
division,  or  even  in  the  arms  of  every  single  man;  and,  if  they 
had  space  enough  to  ply  their  weapons,  could  scarcely  be 
taken  by  surprise,  or  be  made  to  su£fer  for  want  of  a  deter- 
minate order.  It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground ; 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack  on  sepa- 
rate points,  or  at  sensible  intervals ;  and  its  impressions  had  a 
tendency  to  bend  or  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The 
manipules  of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  intervals 
of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  ^ly  break  or  dis- 

•  Pdyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  23. 
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order  in  the  frout  o(  the  enemy,  whether  they  repuked  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  attaclced  them* 

Such  are  the  reasonings  which  occurred  to  military  men, 
at  least  after  the  events  ot  die  present  war.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Romans,  in  whatever  degree  they  comprehended 
this  argument,  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons, 
and  in  their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and  com- 
pacted force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flaminius  arrived  Jn  Epirus,  Philip  received  him 
in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aous  bursts  from  the  mountains 
that  separate  Epirus  from  Thessaly.  This  post  was  strong, 
and  could  be  defended  even  by  irregular  troops;  but  the  pha^ 
lanz,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  its  peculiar  advantages ;  the 
Romans    got    round  it  upon   the    heights,  and  ^^^ 

obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
dirough  Thessaly ;   and,  to  incommode  the  enemy  in  their 
attempts  to  pursue  him,  laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  iEtolians  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  him;  and  the  Roman  general,  after  the 
operations  of  the  campaign,  being  to  winter  in  Phocis  on  the 
gulph  of  Corinth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Achaean 
states  were  likewise  disposed  to  join  him.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  disposition,  and  got  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  except  Corinth  and  Argos,  which  still  conti- 
nued in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having,  with  great  in- 
dustry, collected  and  disciplined  the  forces  of  his  kingdom, 
received  Flaminius  in  Thessaly.     The  armies  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phera;  but  the  country,  being  intersperse4 
with  gardens,  and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king 
declined  a  batde,   and  wididrew.     Flaminius,  knowing  that 
he  had  magazines  at  Scotusa,  supposed  that  he  was  gone 
towards  that  place,  and  followed  by  a  route  that  was  separated 
fix>m  that  of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.     In  the  first  day's 
march,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from  each 
other  by  the  heights;  and  on  the  second  day  they  were  cover- 
ed by  a  thick  fog,  which  hindered  them  from  seeing  distinctiy 
even  the  different  parts  of  their  own  armies. 
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The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides  had^dbout 
the  same  time,  ascended  the  heights,  to  gain  some  observatioa 
of  their  enemy.  They  met  by  surprise,  and  could  not  avoid 
an  engagement*  Each  party  sent  tor  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies*  The  Romans  had  begun  to 
give  way,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived,  that  enabled  them, 
in  their  turn,  to  press  on  the  enemy,  and  to  recover  the  height 
from  which  they  had  been  forced.  Philip  was  determined  not 
to  hazard  his  phalanx  on  that  unfavourable  ground,  broken  and 
interspersed  with  litde  hills;  which,  on  account  of  their  figure, 
were  called  the  Cynocephalae.*  He  sent,  nevertheless,  all  his 
horse  and  irregular  infantry  to  extricate  his  advanced  party, 
and  enable  them  to  retire  with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival, 
the  advantage  came  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians ; 
and  the  Roman  irregulars  were  forced  from  the  hiUs  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  The  cry  of  victory  was  carried  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  king.  His  courtiers  exclaimed,  that  now  was  die 
time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  king  hesitated;  but  could  not  resist  die  general  voice. 
He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move;  and  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  the  right  wing,  while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  had 
arrived  and  formed  on  the  hill.  On  his  way  to  this  ground, 
he  was  flattered  with  recent  marks  of  the  victory  which  had 
been  gained  by  his  troops. 

The  Roman  general,  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  at  the  de* 
feat  of  his  light  in&ntry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of  panic  Ukdy  to 
spread  through  the  legions,  put  the  whole  army  in  motion,  and 
advanced  to  receive  his  flying  parties.  By  this  time  the  sun 
had  considerable  power,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  discovered 
the  right  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  already  formed  on  the 
height. 

Flaminius  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and,  being  unaUe 
to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  the  day,  on  that  quarter,  for 
lost.  But,  observing  that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  riglrt 
were  not  yet  come  to  their  ground,  he  instantly  repaired  to 
that  wing,  and,  with  his  elephants  and  light  infantry,  support- 

*  The  name  implies,  that  these  hills  resembled  the  head  of  a  dog. 
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cd  by  the  legions,  attacked  them  before  the  phalanx  was  form- 
ed, and  put  them  to  flight. 

In  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  le- 
gion, being  insensibly  led  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  beyond 
the  flank  of  the  phalanx  which  yet  stood  entire  on  the  right, 
ventured  to  attack  this  body  in  the  rear,  and,  by  this  fortunate 
attempt,  in  so  critical  a  moment,  completed  die  victory  in  all 
parts  of  the  field. 

Thus '  Philip,  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage  over  the 
kgion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two  successive  encounters, 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  it;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed^ 
ihat,  in  the  movements,  which  require  an  army  to  act  on  va- 
rieties of  ground,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more 
versatile  body.* 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled,  with  a  mind 
already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of  the  war  any  further. 
He  retired  to  the  passes  of  the  mountains  that  surround  the 
▼aUey  of  Tempe,  and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Ro- 
man general,  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  motives  of  ambition  which 
urged  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  in- 
clined the  leaders  of  armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from 
an  enemy  the  first  offers  of  submission,  and  embrace  any  terms 
on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay  claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a  war,  included 
three  objects — ^safety,  victory,  and  enlargement  of  territory.f 
Every  general  endeavoured  to  obtain  these  ends  for  his  coun- 
try; but,  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  completion  of 
Ws  wishes,  he  became  jealous  of  his  successor,  and  desirous 
to  terminate  a  war  before  any  other  should  come  to  snatch  out 
of  his  hands  the  trophies  he  had  won.  This  people  appeared, 
Aerefbre,  on  most  occasions,  willing  to  spare  the  vanquished, 
went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees,  and  urged  b}-  the  ambi- 
tion of  successive  leaders,  who,  each  in  his  turn,  wished  to 
make  some  addition  to  the  advantages  previously  gained  to 

•  Polyb.  Ub.  xviL  c.  23.  t  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  5. 
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his  country.  At  die  same  time,  the  state,  when  furnished 
with  a  fair  pretence  for  reducing  a  province  to  subjection, 
made  the  most  effectual  arrangements  to  accomplish  its  end. 

Flaminius,  on  the  present  occasion,  encouraged  the  ad- 
vances that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip,  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  applications 
for  peace  at  Rome,  and  forwarded  the  messenger  whom  he 
sent  on  this  business.  The  senate,  on  being  informed  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  \md  jus- 
tice of  the  Romans,  named  ten  commissioners  to  be  joined 
V  c  557  ^^*  Flaminius,  and  to  determine,  in  presence  of 
die  other  parties  concerned  in  the  war,  what  were 
to  be  the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  granted. 

The  dme  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to  lay  hold 
of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of  Ionia.  They  had  trans- 
ported their  forces  so  far,  as  the  mere  protectors  of  Athens ; 
were  satisfied  with  the  tide  of  Deliverers  of  Greece;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  setting  the  republics  of  that  quarter  at  liberty, 
detached  them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy;  but,  in  this 
manner,  made  the  first  step  towards  conquest,  by  weakening 
their  enemy,  and  by  stripping  him  of  great  part  of  that  power 
with  which  he  had  been  able  to  resist  them. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  every  fortress  in  Greece,  and  to  leave  every  Gre- 
cian city,  whether  of  Europe  or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  own  independence  and  separate  laws. 

Under  pretence  of  securing  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they 
obliged  him  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  one  gal- 
ley, on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  sixteen  Uers  of  oars^ 
requiring  a  height  above  the  water,  and  dimensions  in  every 
part,  more  fitted  for  ostentation  than  wieldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military  establish- 
ment to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbade  him  entirely  the  use 
gf  elephants. 

For  themselves,  they  desired  only  to  have  the  Roman  cap- 
tives restored,  deserters  delivered  up,  and  a  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand talents  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  the  war.* 

*  Lit.  lib.  xxxtii.  c.  31. 
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By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened  their  ene« 
ny,  but  acquired  great  accessions  of  reputation  and  general 
confidence.  They  announced  themselves  as  protectors  of  all 
free  nations;  and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant,  which, 
even  over  the  states  diey  had  rescued  from  foreign  usurpa- 
tions, by  degrees  might  rise  into  sovereignty  and  a  formal 
dominion. 

To  giv^  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of  liberty  which 
they  made  to  the  Grecian  states,  diey  had  this  apparent  act  of 
splendid  munificence  proclaimed,  in  presence  of  great  multi- 
tudes trouL  every  part  of  Greece,  met  to  solemnize  the  ordi- 
nary games  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and,  in  return,  were 
extolled  by  the  flatterers  of  their  power,  or  the  dupes  of  their 
policy,  as  the  common  restorers  of  freedom  to  mankinds 

The  Romans  thus  hastened  the  completion  of  the  treaty, 
by  which  they  disarmed  the  king  of  Macedonia,  upon  having 
received  information,  that  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjnria,  was  in 
motion  with  a  mighty  force,  ^d^  without  declaring  his  inten- 
tions, made  sail  towards  Europe.  This  prince  had  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sjrria,  a  few  years  before  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater  began  to  reign  in  Egypt,  or  Philip  in  Greece ;  and  was 
nearly  of  the  same  age  with  diose  princes.  In  his  youth  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  for  the  possession  of 
the  Codo-Sjrria,  and  with  the  satraps  or  governors  of  his  own 
provinces,  who  attempted  to  render  themselves  independent, 
and  to  dismember  his  kingdom.  His  success,  in  reuniting 
all  the  members  of  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the  extremities  of  Ar- 
menia and  Persia  to  Sardis  and  the  seas  of  Greece.  The 
splendour  of  his  fortunes  procured  him  the  tide  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  some  time,  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy  and  his  ambition.  He  had 
made  an  alliance  with  Philip,  in  which  the  common  object  of 
the  parties  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy: 
but  he  was  not  aware,  in  time,  how  much  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia stood  in  need  of  his  support  against  the  Romans;  or 
how  much  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a 
harrier  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  people,  wh« 
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DOW  began  to  direct  their  views  to  the  East*  He  advaBced, 
however,  though  now  too  late,  by  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the 
HeUespont,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  obser- 
vation than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war,  which  was  actually 
brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  those 
parts. 

At  Lysimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  beeA  charged 
with  the  adjustment  and  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  met  with 
Antiochus,  and  remonstrated  against  some  of  his  proceedings 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  as  affecting  the  possessions  both  of  Philip 
and  Ptolemy*  They  complained,  of  his  present  invasion  of 
Europe  with  a  hostile  force*  ^^  The  Romans,"  they  said, 
^^  had  rescued  the  Greeks  from  Philip,  not  to  deliver  them 
*•'  over  to  Antiochus."  They  demanded  a  restitution  of  alt 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  enjoined  him  to 
refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the  king  of  Sj^ria, 
with  scorn,  replied.  That  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  owa 
rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught  by  the  Romans :  that  they 
were  busy  in  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but 
set  no  bounds  to  their  own:  advised  them  to  confine  their  views 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  those  of  Aisia  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

During  the  conferences  which  were  held  on  these  subjects, 
each  of  the  parties,  without  commimicating  what  they  heard 
to  the  others,  received  a  report  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Infant  king  of  Egypt;  and  they  separated,  intent  on  the  respec- 
tive evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits  to  be  reiq^ed, 
from  this  event.  ^ 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon  after  unde- 
ceived, occasioned  the  return  of  Antiochus  into  Syria,  and 
suspended,  for  some  time,  the  war  which  he  was  disposed  to 
carry  into  Europe.* 

Under  pretence  of  observing  the  motions  of  this  prince, 
the  Romans,  although  they  had  professed  an  intention  to  eva- 
cuate the  cities  of  Greece,  stiU  kept  possession  of  Demetrias, 

^-N*  Liv.  lib*  xxxiij.  c.  41. 
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k  convenient  sen^^port  in  'fhessaly,  and  of  Chalcis  on  the  straits 
of  Eubcea;  and  Flaminius,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the 
violence  o(  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  and  of  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  that  country,^  still  remained  with  an  army 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  fortunes,  with  so 
hig^  a  hand,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  defeating  armies 
hitherto  deemed  invincible,  they  received  a  considerable  check 
in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been,  recently  divided  into  two  provin* 
ces;  and,  thou^  now  possessed  by  the  R6mans,  without  the 
competition  of  any  foreign  rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
very  difficult  and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  fierce  and  numerous 
people* 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  principal  supplies 
of  silver  and  gold.  At  every  triumph,  obtained  in  that  coun* 
try,  the  precious  metals  were  brought,  in  considerable  quan* 
tities,  to  the  treasury  of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the 
most  part  with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
succession  of  wars,  in  which  she  experienced  defeat  as  well  as 
victory.  About  the  time  that  Flaminius  had  terminated  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  the  proconsul  Sempronius,  in  the  nearer 
province  of  Spain,  wis  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  many  officers 
of  rank*  He  himself  was  wounded  in  action,  and  soon  after 
died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  the  time  of 
the  late  war  with  Carthage.  The  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po 
still  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility.  The  slaves,  of  which 
the  numbers  had  greatly  increased  in  Etruria,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  being  mostly  captives  taken  from  the  enemy, 
inured  to  arms  and  to  violence,  interrupted  their  servitude 
with  frequent  and  dangerous  revolts.  Having  persons  among 
them,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  command  as  well  as  to 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxMm.  c.  43. 
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obey,  they  could  form^  themselves  into  regular  bodies,  and 
encounter  die  forces  employed  against  them  in  batde.* 

The  ridge  of  the  Appennines,  beyond  the  confines  of  Etni- 
ria  and  die  Roman  frontier,  still  harboured  fierce  and  nume- 
rous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who 
not  only  often  and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
woods,  but  likewise  frequendy  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Romans*  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during  the  recess  of  other  wars, 
there  was  a  continual  service  for  the  consuls  and  pne(x»rs,  and 
a  continual  exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  nevertheless, 
though  still  occupied  in  this  manner  with  petty  enemies  and 
desultory  wars,  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  objects  of  its  jea- 
lousy, from  whom  were  to  be  apprehended  a  more  regular  op- 
position, and  better  concerted  designs  of  hostility.  Among 
these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely  to  continue  longer  at 
peace  than  until  they  recovered  their  strength,  or  had  the  pros- 
pect of  some  powerful  support:  and  the  king  of  Sjn-ia,  posses- 
sed of  the  principal  resources  of  Asia,  was  ready  to  join  with 
this  or  any  other  party  that  was  inclined  to  check  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  greatness* 

About  a  year  after  die  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Philip,  die  Romans  received  intelligence,  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiochus;  and  as  their  supposed  implacable  enemy,  Hanni- 
bal, was  then  in  one  of  the  first  offices  of  state  at  Carthage,  it 
was  not  doubted,  that  any  secret  intrigues,  in  ^ich  he  was 
concerned,  were  hostile  to  Rome.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  send  a  proper  commission  into  Africa,  under  pretence 
of  an  amicable  mediation,  in  some  differences  that  subsisted 
between  Massinissa  and  the  people  of  Carthage;  but  with  in- 
junction to  the  commissioners  employed  on  this  business  to 
penetrate,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  the  Carthaginians;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  ^  both  the  repub- 
lics, should  be  delivered  up. 

*  Liv.  xxviii.  c.  26, 
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This  great  man,  from  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  had 
Acquitted  himself  in  the  political  departments,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed^with  an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  his 
high  reputation  as  a  soldier;  but  his  reformations  in  a  cor- 
rupted state  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home,  not  less 
dangerous  than  those  he  had  encountered  abroad*^  Uponth* 
arrival  of  the  Roman  deputies,  he  suspected  that  the  commis- 
sion regarded  himself,  and  made  no  doubt  that  a  faction, 
whose  ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular  per* 
tons  whom  he  had  recentiy  incensed  by  the  reformation  of 
certain  abuses,  in  which  they  were  interested,  would  g^adfy 
seize  that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  from  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  prevail  on  a  corrupted 
people  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is  said,  that  he 
had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emergence  of  this  sort,  and, 
without  any  embarrassment,  appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of 
these  messengers,  in  all  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
but  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  set  sail  for  Asia*t 
He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  person  worthy  to  direct  the  councils  of  a  great  king;  a 
point  of  view  too  much  exposed  to  envy  for  the  favourites  of 
a  court,  or  even  for  the  prince  himself,  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  supposed  to  bt 
goremed  by  the  counsels  of  Hannibal,  became  the  principal 
object  of  attention  and  of  jealousy  at  Rome;  and  though  he 
seemed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  diuing  about  three  years  after 
the  acq^iisition  of  this  formidable  counsellor,  yet  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  first  violent  storm  was  to  burst  from  that 
quarter. 

Flaminius  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  interval^ 
remained  in  Greece ;  had  been  occupied  in  settling^  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  or  in  observing  the  iEtolians,  who,  being  dis« 
satisfied  with  the  late  peace,  endeavoiu'ed  to  nuse  a  spirit  of 
discontent  against  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the  same 
time  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon;  and  though  he 
iailed  in  his  attempt  to  force  this  famous  usurper  in  his  own 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxiiL  c.  46—49.  f  ^\A^ 
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^ital,  he  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  all  Kb 
possessions  on  the  coast.  By  these  means  he  removed  the 
dangers  with  which  some  states  of  the  Achsean  les^e  had 
been  threatened,  and  restored  them  to  the  secure  possession 
of  their  freedom. 

Having  done  so  much,  that  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  dis- 
trust might  remain  in  Gi-eece,  Flaminius  persuaded  the  Ro« 
man  commissioners  to  evacuate  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Co- 
rinth, which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in  the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Antiochus;  and  having  thus  concluded  the  afiairs 
that  were  intrusted  to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made 
his  entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which  lasted  three 
days,  with  a  splendid  display  of  spoils,  captives,  and  treasure.* 

An  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of  Flaminius, 
seemed  to  be  composed.  These  appearances,  however,  were 
but  of  short  duration.  Nabis,  being  impatient  under  his  late 
concessions,  and  flattering  himself  that  the  Romans  woidd  not 
repass  the  sea,  merely  to  exclude  him  from  the  possession  of 
a  few  places  of  little  consequence  on  the  cOast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, began  to  employ  insinuation,  corruption,  and  open  force, 
in  order  to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost.  In  this  design  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  iEtolians,  who  flattered  him  with  the 
hopes  of  support,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  likewise  from 
Antiochus,  and  even  from  Philip;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
interest  in  repressing  the  growing  power  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic. The  iEtolians  had  expected,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Philip,  to  come  into  the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all 
the  Grecian  confederacies,  and  to  have  a  principal  share  in  the 
spoils  of  his  kingdom.  They  urged  the  Roman  commission- 
ers to  the  final  suppression  of  that  monarchy;  and,  being  dis- 
appointed in  all  their  hopes,  complained  of  the  Roitians,  as 
bestowing  upon  others  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  having,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  setting  the  Greeks  at  liberty,  reduced  that  country 
into  a  weak  and  disjointed  state,  which  might  in  any  future 
period  render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

*  L';t.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  52- 
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Flaminkis,  accordingly,  in  all  the  measures  he  took  for 
&e  settlement  of  Greece,  had  met  from  this  people  with  a 
warm  and  obstinate  resistance*  He  found  them  endeavour- 
bg  to  form  a 'powerful  confederacy  a^nst  the  Romans,  and 
for  this  purpose  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis,  Philip,  and 
Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms  suited  to  the  sup- 
posed injuries  they  had  severaUy  received  in  the  late  war,  or 
ia  the  negotiations  that  followed* 

At  therconclusion  of  the  peace  with  PhiHp,  Antiochus  think- 
ing himself,  by  the  effects  of  that  treaty,  aggrieved,  in  respect 
to  the  freedom  granted  to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which 
he  derived  a  claim  fix>m  his  ancestors,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  with  remonstrances  on  this  subject.  The  Romans 
made  answer.  In.  the  capacity  which  they  had'  assumed  of  the 
deliverers  of  Greece,  that  they  would  oppose  every  attempt 
to  enslave  any  Grecian  setdement  whatever;  and  as  they  had 
no  designs  on  Asia,  they  expected  that  the  king  of  Syria 
would  not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe*  While 
they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambassador  of  Syria,  they  re- 
solved, under  pretence  of  treating  with  the  king  himself  to 
send  commissioners,  in  their  turn,  to  observe  his  motions* 

Publius  Scipio,  the  victor  of  Carthage,  and  who,  upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  had  been  saluted  with  the  title  of  AfHcanus, 
is  mentioned  by  some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  com- 
mission, and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with  Hanni- 
•bal,  which  are  recorded  to  the  hcmour  of  both*  Livy,  how- 
ever, seems  to  reject  these  particulars  as  fabulous,  while  he 
admits  that  the  apparent  intimacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Ro- 
man commissioners,  very  much  diminished  the  part  which 
this  formidaWe  counsellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.* 

About  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Greece;  that 
the  first  of  these  objects  was  to  be  committed  to  Hanni- 
hal,  who  undertook  to  pre\'ail  on  his  countrymen  to  take  a 
principal  share  in  the  war;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  had 
sent  a  propter  person  to  concert  measures  with  his  party  at 

•  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  14. 
VOL*  I.  B  b 
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Cardmge ;  but  die  intrigue  being  distovered^  the  opposite  fao 
tion,  in  order  to  exculpate  theitiselveft,  gATe  thlit  acodunt  by 
which  the  intention  was  known  at  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the  Roeuui 
commissioners  were  set  out  for  Asia^  and,  according  to  their 
instructions,  passed  through  Pergamus,  to  consult  with  Ejk^ 
mencs,  the  sovereign  of  that  district,  who,  having  reason  to 
dread  the  power  of  Antiochus,  employed  aU  hb  credit  to  en^ 
gage  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince^  They  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at  Apamea^  and  a  conference 
afterwards,  on  die  object  of  their  commission,  widi  a  principal 
officer  of  his  court  at  Ephesus.  This  minieter  made  no  scru* 
pie  to  charge  the  Romans  with  die  real  designs  of  ambidon, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  disguise,  under  the  pretence  of 
procuring  the  liberdes  of  Greece*  "  Your  conduct,*'  he  uad^ 
^^  where  you  are  in  condition  to  act  without  disguise,  is  a 
^^  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention  than  any  profeaaioDS 
^^  you  may  diink  proper  to  odake  in  Greece  or  in  Asia,  where, 
^^  by  assuming  a  popular  character,  you  have  so  many  pardes 
*^  to  reconcile  to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of 
^^  Naples,  and  of  Hhegium,  Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  Lamp* 
"  sacus  and  Smyrna?  You  are  extremely  desirous  to  set  the 
^  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  and  Phi^ 
**  lip,  but  have  no  remorse  in  subjecting  diem  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities,  whose  interest  wms  in  question, 
were  present  at  these  conferences,  and  each  pleaded  the  cause 
of  his  respective  country;  but  without  any  other  efiect  than 
diat  of  convincing  the  parties  concerned,  diat  a  war  could  not 
long  be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  Cardiage,  while  their  deputies  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  Asia,  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  hostilities; 
and,  upon  the  report  of  what  had  passed  at  the  late  conference, 
still  continued  to  augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Under  pretence  of  repressing  the  violences  committed  by 
Nabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece,  and  stationed  a 
second  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  operation*?  of  the  first. 
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The  RomiM  had  renson  to  considar  the  iEtoUana  as  ene- 
nies,  and  even  to  dbtrust  the  intenticHis  of  oiaoy  of  the  repub- 
lics btely  restored  to  thf  ir  liberty ;  wlio  beg&n  to  surmise, 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  heing  relieved  from  ti^  dominion 
^  Philip,  they  wer$  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Ronie. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which,  from  these  surmises, 
might  arise,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  the  Roman  senate 
sent  a  fresh  commission  into  that  country^  requiring  those 
who  were  nanied  in  U  to  act  under  the  direction  of  Flami- 
aius,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece«  Theise  commissioners  found 
the  principal  cities  of  that  country  variously  affected*  A  ge^ 
neral  meeting  of  the  states  being  called  to  receive  them  at 
Oemetriaa,  they  were,  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
meeting,  reproached  with  a  design,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  Greeks  to  their  freedom,  of  detaching  them  from  every 
power  that  was  fit  to  protect  them;  and  they  were  likewise 
reproached  with  a  design  of  establishing  their  own  tyranny, 
under  pretence  of  opposing  that  of  every  other  state* 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a  power 
which  the  majority  of  those  who  were  present  affected  to 
revere,  laised  a  gveat  ferment  in  the  council  i  and  the  persons 
who  had  thus  ventured  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome,  being 
threatei»ed  with  violence,  were  fcu-ced  to  withdraw  from  Pe- 
metriast  and  to  take  refuge  in  iEtoliaf  The  remaining  depu- 
ties of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  comn^is*- 
sioners^  and  made  humble  intreaties  that  they  would  not  impute 
to  so  many  different  nations,  what  was  no  more  than  the  fren^ 
of  a  few  individuals. 

The  .£t(^ans  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to  pass  into 
Europe*  The  measure  was  accordingly  under  deliberation, 
in  the  council  of  this  princet  Hannibal  warmly  reconunended. 
tl^  invasion  of  Its^y^  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans*  "  At  home,"  he  said,  "  their  force  is 
^^  still  composed  of  disjointed  materials,  which  will  break  into 
'*  pieces  when  assailed  by  the  immediate'  touch  of  an  enemy; 
"  and  the  most  effectual  power  that  can  be  raised  up  against 
"  them  is  that  which  may  be  formed  from  the  ruins  of  their 
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^^  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  diem  to  remain  in  quiet  pos^ 
*^  session  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch  out  the  arms  of  that  countiy 
^^  to  a  distance  against  you,  their  resources  are  endless,  and 
*^  their  strength  irresistible."  He  made  an  offsr  of  himself 
for  this  service,  demanding  one  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  Widi  this  armament  he  proposed 
to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  from  what  fur- 
ther reinforcements  or  supplies  he  could  derive  from<  Carthage, 
ta  effect  his  descent  upon  Italy.^ 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain.  Hannibal,, 
^aa  a  person  Hkely  to  reap  aU  the  glory  of  every  service  in 
which  he  was  to  bear  any  part,  had  become  an  object  of  jea- 
lousy to  the  courtiers  of  Antiochus,  and  to  the  king  himself. 
Whatever  advice  he  gave,  being  received  with  more  aversion 
than  respect,  oidy  served  to  determine  die  king  against  every 
measure  he  proposed.  ^^  Such  a  monarch,"  it  wa»  said  by  hb 
flatterers,  "  cannot  be  under  the  necessity  to  employ  foreign 
^^  aid  or  direction: — ^his  own  force  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
^^  the  Romans  in  any  part  of  the  world:— ^he  recovery  of 
'^  Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms:— he  himself  is  a 
*^  Greek,  and  the  people  of  his  country,  whenever  his  galleys 
"  appear,  wiU  crowd  on  the  shores  to  receive  him^-<-dle  iEto- 
^  lians  are  already  in  arms  for  this  purpose:— -Nabis  is  impa- 
^^  tientto  recover  the  possessions  of  which  he  has  been  stripped 
^^  by  the  Romans: — Philip  must  eagerly  fly  to  the  standard 
^^  which  is  set  up  against  Rome,  and  embrace  every  oppor^ 
^^  tunity  to  revenge  the  indignities  which  have  been  lately 
^'  put  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom."^ 

Elate  with  these  expectations,  Antiochus  set  saH 
for  Europe,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants, 
and  a  body  of  horse.  He  was  received  at  Demetrias  with 
acclamations  of  joy;  but  he  soon  after  discovered,  Aat  the 
invitations  he  had  received  from  the  people  of  that  country 
proceeded  from  a  desire  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  war  from 
themselves  upon  him;  and,  instead  of  supporting  him  in  his 
claims  of  ambition,  were  likely  to  make  him  ihc  tool  of  in* 

••  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  18  &  41. 
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tentions^  equally  hostik  to  his  own  pretensions  as  to-those  of 
the  Romans. 

The  iEtolians,  at  whose  instance  Antiochus  had  come  into 
Greece,  were  still  divided.  One  party  among  diem  contended 
for  peace,  and  alleged  that  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Syria 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  only  as  it  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tumly  to  negociate  with  greater  advantage.  Another  party 
contended  for  immediate  war;  insisting  that  force  alone  could 
obtain  any  equitable  terms  fix>m  such  a  party  as  that  diey  had 
to  contend  with. 

Flaminius  being  present  in  the  assembly  of  iEtolia,  whilst 
the  resolution  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Romans  was  under 
debate,  observed  to  the  party,  who  contended  for  war,  that^ 
before  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they  ought  to  have 
made  their  representations  at  Rome,  and  to  have  waited  for 
an  answer  from  thence.  ^^  We  shall  make  our  representations, 
^  and  demand  our  answer,"  said  a  principal  person  in  the 
assembly,  still  thinking  of  a  descent  upon  Italy,  to  be  effected 
by  Hannibal,  ^  perhaps;  where  we  are  least  expected— <-on  die 
**  banks  of  die  Tiber."* 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was,  accordingly, 
taken  in  thi»  assembly;  and  Antiochus  was  declared  head  of 
a  confederacy,  to  be  formed  for  mutual  support,  in  the  con- 
duct of  it.  This  prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration 
to  the  same  effect  from  the  Achseans  and  Boeotians;  but  being 
disappointed  in  his  appKcadon  to  those  states,  he  left  part  of 
his  forces  at  Demetrias,  and  he  himself,  as  if  he  had  come  to 
act  merely  on  the  defensive,  having  negociated  hb  admission 
at  Chalcis,  on  the  straits  of  Euboea,  retired  behind  the  Eurr- 
pus,  and  established  his  court  at  that  place,  for  the  winter* 

Meantime  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as  for  a  strugv 
gle  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of  long  duration.f  They 
considered  the  abilities  of  Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the 
forces  of  Asia,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  jBrst 
object  was  to  guard  Italy  and  their  other  possessions.  An 
army  of  observation  was,  for  this  purpose,  stationed  at  Taren- 

•  lav.  lib.  2CXXV.  c  33.  t  Appian,  Syriaca,  p.  95« 
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turn.  A  numerous  fleet  was  ordered  to  protect  the  coMt 
The  prsetors  and  other  officers  of  state,  with  proper  forces 
under  their  command,  had  charge  of  the  different  districts  of 
Italy,  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
being  disaffocted  to  the  commonwealth*  The  instructions 
given  to  these  officers  were,  to  observe  what  was  passing,  in 
the  several  quarters  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
every  occasion  of  animosity  or  tumult  that  might  open  a  way 
lor  the  admission  of  an  enemy,  or  ^ew  an  invader  where  he 
might  expect  cooperation  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  should 
direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own  security, 
Aej  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which  was  to  aet  offensive^, 
and  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  a  distance.  Bsebius,  a 
prsetor  of  the  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nabis,  who  had  roiewed  the  war  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
had  already  passed  into  Epirus,  widi  a  considerable  force. 
Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  present  year,  to 
whose  lot  this  province  had  fallen,  wtt  understood  to  have  in 
charge  the  further  preparations  that  were  making  for  die  in* 
vasion  of  Greece,  and  hastened  the  assembling  of  an  army  and 
fleet,  sufiicient  to  prevent  or  disconcert  the  measures  of  the 
parties  that  were  supposed  to  be  forming  in  that  countryi 
against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  from  Sardinia,  and 
double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  supply  die  army  in  Epirus.  Com* 
missaries  likewise  were  sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in 
order  to  purchase  supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  its  importance  did  die  Romans  enter  on  thb  war,  that 
the  consul  Cornelius  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  senators, 
and  all  those  who  were  entidedto  be  admitted  into  the  senate, 
to  absent  themselves  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a  time ; 
and  requiring  that  no  more  than  five  senators  should,  on  the 
same  day,  be  absent  from  the  city. 

Meantime  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute,  which  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritime  colonies  or 
sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of  exemption  from  the 
present  ser\'ice.     But  their  plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tri- 
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sttd  a  reference  from  them  to  the  scnite,  wu  over- 
rakdU 

Antiodiui  passed  the  winter  at  Chakis,  fai  a  maunear  too 
common  with  princes  of  a  mean  cafiacity ,  who  put  every  matter 
of  personal  caprice  onthe  same  foot  with  affiurs  of  state.  Being 
enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beauty,  he  employed  the  attention  df 
Us  court  on  feasts  and  processions,  devised  for  her  entertain- 
ment, and  to  enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation  accord* 
iuf^y  declined,  and  his  forces  made  no  progress,  eidier  in 
tnimbers  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  confederacies 
with  petty  states,  which  are  ever  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
claring themselves  for  the  prevailing  power,  and  who  change 
their  side  with  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed 
the  country  from  Bttotia  to  Acamania,  negociating  tt^ades 
widi  sudi  allies  as  these,  he  had  passed  into  Thessaly,  and 
had  besieged  Larissa,  when  the  Roman  prsetor  began  to  ad* 
vance  from  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken  the  field,  and 
^  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria  were  about  to  decide  the 
superiority  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed 
to  remain  in  suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration 
to  which  side  he  inclined*  He  had  smarted  under  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  those  of  Antiochus. 

The  princes,  who  divided  the  Macedonian  empire,  were 
not  only  rivals  in  power;  they  were  in  some  degree  mutuad 
pretenders  to  the  thrones  which  they  severally  occupied. 
Philip,  probably,  considering  Antiochus,  in  this  quality,  as 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resolution  to  de» 
clare  for  the  Romans ;  and  having,  accordingly,  joined  the 
prjttor  on  die  confines  of  Thessaly,  their  vanguard  advanced 
to  observe  the  position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  forces,  thought 
proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward seemed  to  have  dropped  all  his  sanguine  expectations 
of  conquest  in  Europe,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  defensive ; 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  in  Epirus,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  Thessaly,  this  king  took  his  post  at  the 
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straits  of  Thermopylse,  intendingmerely  to  shut  up  this  passage 
into  Greece :  but  being  dislodged  from  thence,  his  anay  wai 
routed,  the  greater  part  of  it  perished  in  the  flight,  and  he 
himself,  with  no  more  than .  five  hundred  men,  escaped  to 
Chalcis,  his  former  retreat  in  Euboea,  from  whence  he  soon 
after  set  sail  for  Asia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  iEtolians  alone  remained 
in  the  predicament  of  open  cixcmies  to  the  Romans.  They 
were  yet  extremely  irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils. 
After  having  brought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe,  they  had 
not  supported  him  wich  a  sufficient  force;  and  now,  upon  his 
departure,  being  sensible  of  their  danger  rom  a  powerful 
enemy,  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked,  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return ;  representing  how  nuioh  he  was 
concerned  to  furnish  the  arrogant  councils  of  Rome  with  a 
sufficient  occupation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their  forces  from 
passing  into  Asia.  Those  states,  at  die  same  time,  in  case 
tlieir  representations  in  Asia  should  fail  of  success,  made 
offers  of  pacification  and  of  submission  to  the  Romans;  but 
here  they  were  received  in  a  manner  which  gave  them  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the  ofl^ence  they  had  given. 
The  consul  advanced  into  their  country,  laid  siege  to  Nau- 
pactus,  and  having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whol^  nation  to 
great  distress,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  only  while  they 
sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  senate.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs, 
when  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  being  elected  one  of  the 
consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  destined  to  succeed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  i£tolia;  and,  with  his  brother  Publius,  the  victor 
in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act  as  second  in  command, 
had  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
Syria. 

These  leaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  intent  on  the 
removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  willingly  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  towns  tl^,had  mciirred  any  suspicion  during 
the  stay  of  Antiochus  in  Europe ;  and,  leaving  the  difference 
which  remained  to  be  setded  with  the  iEtolians  in  a  state  of 
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tiegolkticm,  thejr  pfoceedcd,  without  delay,  by  Ae  route  of 
Macedonia  and  Thface,  towards  the  Hellespont. 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were  conducted 
and  filrtliBhed  with  all  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions 
ind  carriages  by  the  orders  of  Philip. 

Meantime  the  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  the  land-forces,  were  contending  for  the  command 
of  the  seas.  The  Roman  navy  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
Rhodians,  and  even  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present  war,  had  taken 
part  wltfi  their  rival.  This  combined  fleet,  after  various  en^ 
counters,  overcame  their  ^itagonists  in  a  decisive  battle, 
which  made  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  and  opened  all 
dve  potts  of  Asia  to  the  shipping  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestos  and  Abydos  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  Lysimachia  on  the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus, 
with  an  apparent  resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage 
of  the  Scipios  at  all  these  difierent  stations:  but,  on  die  total 
defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  considered  those  places  as  lost, 
or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces  separately  cut  off,  in  attempting 
t6  defend  stations  so  remote,  he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from 
Lysimachia,  Sestos  and  Abydos;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
die  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other  signs  of  des* 
pendency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his 
adverse  fortune,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and  offering  to 
yield  every  point  which  he  had  formerly  disputed  in  the  war. 
fe  reply  to  these  offers,  he  was  told,  that  he  must  do  more; 
^d,  declining  the  risk,  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  from  victory.  He  therefore 
c(mtmued  to  assemble  his  forces;  prepared  to  stake  his  fortune 
on  the  decision  of  a  battle ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
liiake  himself  master  of  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  Eumenes, 
he  fen  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from  (hence  proceeded  to  take 
post  Oft  Ae  mountains  of  Sypylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend 
fci"  the  empire  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  had  advanced  to  the  Helles« 
pont,  and  witfiout  any  resistance  passed  the  strut.    This  was 
Ae  first  Roman  army  Aat  ever  set  foot  upon  Asia.  Being  met 
VOL.  !•  e  c 
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goon  after  by  the  deputies  of  Antiochus,  with  those  overtures 
of  peace  which  have  been  mentioned,  they  sent  an  account  to 
Rome  of  their  arrival;  and  made  a  halt  for  some  days. 

This  passage  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  an  epoch 
of  great  renown;  and  the  messenger  who  brought  the  accounts 
of  it  was  received  with  processions  and  solemn  rites.  Suppli- 
cations and  prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  thb  first 
3fi9  descent  of  a  Roman  army  in  Asia  might  be 
prosperous  for  the  commonwealth. 

PuUius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  being  taken  ill,  or,  what  may  be 
supposed  for  the  honour  of  his  Asternal  affection,  being  de* 
sirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the  glory  which, 
against  the  present  enemy,  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily  won, 
he  affected  indisposition,  and  remained  at  a  distance  from 
the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the  Roman 
army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked  him  in  the  post  he 
had  taken,  and,  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  die  splendid 
forces  of  Asia,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  and 
of  horses  and  elephants,  harnessed  with  gold. 

The  king  himself  having  fled  with  a  few  attendants,  passed 
through  Sardis  in  the  night,  and  continued  his  flight  to 
Apamea  in  Pisidia,  where  he  eipected  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  hi9  pursuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia,  soon  after  opened  their 
gates  to  the  Romans;  and  the  king,  by  a  messenger  from 
Apamea,  again  made  haste  to  own  himself  vanquished,  and  to 
sue  for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which  they  fie- 
quently  affected  in  the  midst  of  their  victories,  made  no 
addition  to  the  first  conditions  which,  prior  to  their  present 
advantage,  they  had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  granted,  officers  from  Antiochus,  and 
from  all  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  approaching  treaty, 
repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate  and  people,  on  the  fiiture  settlement  of  their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,on  this  occasion  attended 
in  person,  and,  together  with  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  which 
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bad  distmguisfaed  itself  by  its  zeal  aad  faithful  service  in  the 
war,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  Ae  treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  preliminary  articles 
already  prescribed  by  the  consul  should  be  confirmed: 

That,  according  to  these  articles,  Antiochus  should  resign 
all  his  pretensions  in  Europe;  and  that  in  Asia  he  should 
contract  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  within  the  mountains 
of  Taurus : 

That  he  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  successive  terms, 
five  thousand  talents,  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  the  war: 

To  Eumenes  four  hundred  talents,  on  the  score  of  a  debt 
which  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  should  give 
twenty  hostages,  such  as  the  Romans  should  name. 

In  the  further  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Romans  again 
appeared  to  be  solicitous  only  foo*  the  interest  of  their  allies, 
and  required  no  more  than  indemnification  for  themselves. 
They  appointed  ten  commissioners  to  repair  into  Asia,  and 
there  to  determine  the  several  questions  that  might  arise  re« 
lating  to  the  setdement  of  that  country.  In  the  mean  time 
they  published  to  all  parties  the  following  instructions,  as  the 
basis  on  which  die  commissioners  were  to  proceed : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  already  offered  to 
Antiochus  should  be  ratified: 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  evacuate,  except 
Caria  and  Lycia,  should  be  assigned  to  Eumenes: 

That  the  provinces,  thus  excepted,  being  bounded  by 
the  Meander  on  the  east,  should  be  ceded  to  the  republic  of 
Rhodes: 

That  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been  tributary  to 
Eumenes  should  continue  so,  and  all  which  had  been  tributary 
to  Antiochus  should  be  set  free.* 

A  distribution  and  setdement  was  accordingly  soon  after 
completed  in  Asia  in  these  terms ;  and  the  Romans,  while  they 
were  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  appeared  to  have  no 
object  beyond  the  prosperity  of  their  allies:  they  were  merci- 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt*  Legatk>neS|  c.  25, 
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fill  to  the  vanquished,  and  formidable  only  to  those  who  pK^ 
sumed  to  resist  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their  posiquests, 
they  reserved  nothing  to  diemsdves  besides  ^  power  of 
giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  provinces ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  reserved  nothing  but  the  power  of  seizing  ^he  whole  at  a 
proper  time,  and,  for  the  present,  assumed  no  more  dian  the 
supreme  ascendant  over  all  the  conquered  provinces  that  were 
given  away,  and  over  those  states  or  princes  to  whom  tb^ 
were  given^ 

The  iEtolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in  Greece  who 
pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or  their  possessions,  by  any 
other  tenure  than  that  of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Asia,  these  confede- 
rates made  efibrts  to  recover  their  own  lossccs,  a»  well  as  to 
preser%^  the  city  of  Ambracia,  dien  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  upon  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Ambraciots  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  the  ^tolians  sued  for  peace. 

Ambracia  had  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  and  now  for- 
Yiished  die  captor  with  a  plentiful  spoil  of  statues,  pictopes, 
and  other  ornaments  to  adorn  his  trium^  The  iEtcdians, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Athenians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for 
peace  on  the  following  terms:* 

That  they  should  not  aHow  to  pass  ^roug^  their  country, 
the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans: 

That  they  should  consider  the  allies  of  Rome  as  thdr  allies, 
and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  enemies  e 

That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  in  silver,  according  to  the  standard  of  Adiens;  end  of 
three  hundred  talents  more,  at  separate  instalments,  within 
six  years: 

That  if  they  chose  to  tni^e  these  payments  in  gold  rather 
than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be  one  of  gold  to  ten  of 
silver;  and  that  they  should  give  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  these  several  articles.t 

While  the  iEtolians  were,  on  these  terms,  concluding  a 
peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon,  the  consul  Manlius,  who 

•  Folyb.  Excerpt*  Legationes,  c.  28.  f  Ibid. 
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bid  so^caededthe  Scipios  ui  Asia,  willing,  if  possible,  to  bring 
bttck  into  Italy,  together  with  the  victorioua  legions,  to  the 
command  of  which  he  succeeded,  some  pretence  of  a  triumph 
far  Umadf,  led  his  army  against  the  GaUtians*  These  were 
die  deacendanta  of  a  barbarous  horde,  wl>ich  had,  some  ages 
before,  migrated  from  the  interior  of  Europe,  visited  Italy  and 
Greece  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the  Halys  in  the  lesser 
Aaia,  where  they  made  a  set^ment,  round  which  they  levied 
contributions  quite  to  the  ahores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediter^ 
meaa,  and  iEgean  aeas.  Their  forces  had  lately  made  a  part 
IB  the  amy  of  Antiochus,  and  they  had  not  yet  acceded  to  the 
peace  which  that  prince  had.  accepted.  Upcm  these  grounds, 
the  Roman  consul  was  furnished  with  a  pretence  for  invading 
their  country:  and  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  resist  him, 
■nrrendered  at  discretion.  In  thus  esLtinguishing  the  remains 
of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Romans  took  care  to  satisfy 
the  world  diat  it  was  unsafe  to  take  part  against  them  in  any 
confederacy;  and  that,  while  they  themselves  never  abandoned 
an  alty,  they  were  in  oonditiom  to  compel  the  states,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently  to  abandon  those  by  whom 
diey  had  themselves  been  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Asiaj 
in  the  result  of  which,  without  seeming  to  enlarge  their  own 
dominions,  they  had  greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the 
Syrian  and  Macedonian  monarchies;  and  l^  restoring,  wbe^ 
dier  from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to  its  independence, 
they  had  balanced  a  midtitude  of  parties  against  one  another,  in 
aoch  a  manner,  as  that  no  fkumidahle  combination  was  likely 
to  be  formed  against  themselves ;  or  if  any  one,  br  a  few  par- 
ties, should  presume  to  withstand  their  power,  many  odiery 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  ingratitude,  and  to  treat  any 
opposttioa  that  was  made  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  hs  am 
unworthy  return  to  those  who  had  so  generously  e^oused  the 
cause  of  mankind* 

Hie  pacification  of  Asia,  and  Greece,  left  the  republic  at 
leiame  to  manage  its  ordinary  quarrels  with  nations  unsub* 
dued,  on  the  opposite  frontier.  In'the  West,  hostilities  had 
subsisted  without  interruption,  during  the  wholo  time  that 
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the  state  was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the  East;  and  triumphal 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those  opposite 
quarters. 

In  Spain  the  comnumders  were,  for  the  most  part,  annu- 
ally relieved,  and  the  army  annually  recruited  from  Italy. 
But  the  variety  of  events  which  are  mentioned,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  itself,  are  sufficient  to  evince  that  no  de- 
cisive victories  had  been  obtained,  or  conquests  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or  African  set- 
tlements estaUished  for  commerce.  Of  these  the  Romans, 
either  as  having  supplanted  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  those 
setdements  belonged,  or  as  having  subdued  the  natives,  were 
still  in  possession.  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  were 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have  been  coltected 
in  townships  and  fortified  stations,  from  which  they  assembled 
to  oppose  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they 
defended  themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  still  renewed  the  contest.  Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  ahd  seventy- 
four,  about  ten  years  after  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  is  said 
to  have  received  the  submission  of  one  hundred  and  three 
towns  of  Spain.*  The  troubles  of  that  country,  were,  never- 
theless, renewed,  imder  his  successors,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  Roman  arms  with  a  repetition  of  similar  operations, 
and  a  like  variety  of  events. 

The  war  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  same  description 
with  that  in  Spain;  continued  still  to  occupy  a  certain  part  of 
the  Roman  force ;  and,  both  before  and  after  the  late  expedi- 
tions to  Greece  and  Asia,  was  for  some  years  the  principal 
employment  of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  however,  the  Romans 
made  a  more  sensible  progress,  towards  an  entire  conquest, 
than  they  made  in  Spain.  They  facilitated  their  access  to  the 
country,  by  highways  across  the  mountains ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  ebemy  by  the  sword,  ^d  by  the  ordinary 
distresses  of  war;  and,  after  the  experience  of  many  pretended 
submissions  and  repeated  revolts  of  tliat  people,  who  seemed 

*  Liv.  Ub.  xl.  c.  50.  et  paAsim. 
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to  derive  the  ferocity  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  possessions,  from  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature  of 
their  country,  it  was  determined  to  transplant  the  natives  to 
sdme  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands, 
being  wdiste  from  the  effect  of  former  wars,  were  still  unoc- 
cupied, and  at  the  disposal  of  the  republic.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 


State  of  Italyi^^Character  of  the  Roman  PoUcy.'^Ueath  qfSct/uo  and 
^f  Hannibal. — Indulgence  of  the  Romans  to  the  JSng  of  Macedonia. 
— Comfilainta  against  PhtUfi, "^Succession  qfPerseusy  and  Origin 
of  the  War, ---Action  on  the  Peneus^^Overtures  of  Pfac^.— Pro- 
gress  of  the  War, — Defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pidna^  by  Pauius  Mnd* 
Hus, — HisFHghtand  Cafitivity,~^Settlement  of  Macedonia  and  Rly* 
ricunu—^Manners  of  the  Romans, 

BY  the  methods  above  related,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  all  the  districts  around  them,  and 
either  brought  to  their  own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several 
nations  who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  transalpine  Gauls,  still 
having  their  views  directed  to  the  southward  of  the  moun- 
tains, made  some  attempts  at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of 
which  they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia.  The 
Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  these  strangers  to  be 
dislodged,,  and  reconducted  across  the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  design  of  securing  the 
frontier  on  that  side  by  a  colony;  and  for  this  purpose  a  body 
of  Latins  was  accordingly  sent  to  Aquileia,  a  setUement 
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which  neariy  completed  die  Roman  estaUlfthmetits  whhki  ite 
Alps*  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied 
by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  estraction,  iirho,  depending 
on  Rome  for  protecdon,  served,  wherever  they  were  aetded^ 
to  carry  the  deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  government. 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this  period,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  orderly  and  wise  beyond  that  of  any  odier 
time.  The  distinction  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  be- 
come altogether  nominaL  The  descendants  of  those  who  had 
filled  the  higher  ofEces  of  state,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian, 
composed  an  order  of  nobles,  of  whom  individuals,  by  way  of 
a  tide  or  distinction,  were  named  with  the  addition  of  fadier 
and  grandfather,  if  so  many  of  the  race  had  been  vested  with 
public  honours.  And  as  the  plebeians  were  not  debarred 
from  the  highest  preferments,  they  were  continually  opening 
the  way  of  their  families  to  this  rank  of  nobility.  **  Thus  I," 
said  Decius  Mus,  while  he  pleaded  to  have  the  priesthood,* 
joined  to  the  other  honoars  which  the  different  orders  of  the 
people  enjoyed  in  common,  ^^  can  cite  my  father  in  die  rank  of 
^^  consul;  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfadier  and  tne*"t 
The  plebeians  were  endded  by  law  to  claim  one  of  the  con- 
sul's seats,  and  frequendy  occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  the  eqiieatrian 
order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  general,  were  pre- 
served in  part  by  the  salutary  effects  of  adversity,'  and  by  the 
integrity  and  strict  exercise  of  the  censorial  power.  The 
wisest  and  the  most  respected  of  the  cidzens,  from  every  con* 
didon,  were  raised  into  office;  and  the  assemblies,  whether  of 
the  senate,  or  the  people,  with  an  uncommon  superiority  to 
envy,  or  jealousy,  for  the  most  part  suffered  themselves  to  be 
goven^d  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtuous  men*  It 
is  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for  that  splendour  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  from  die  dme  of  the  first 
Punic  war  to  that  of  the  last  struggle  with  Macedonia  and 

•  Vid.  chap.  3.  t  !•»▼•  ^  ^'  c.  8. 
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Csrthage,  though  committed  to  hands  that  were  continually 
changing,  were,  nevertheless,  uniformly  and  ably  conducted. 

About  this  time,  and  neariy  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
died  two  eminent  men,  Hannibal  and  his  rival  Publius  Sci- 
I^o,  both  under  some  cloud  of  ingratitude  from  the  countries 
they  had  so  signally  served. 

Hannibal  alone,  it  seems,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  nations, 
had  be^i  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Aatiochus;  and  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans, 
in  terms  of  that  treaty,  had  retired  first  into  Crete,  and  after- 
wards to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whither  he 
was  sdll  pursued  by  the  enmity  of  Rome.  Knowing  that  an 
embassy  was  come  to  demand  him,  and  observing  that  the 
avenues  to  his  dwelling  were  beset,  he  took  poison,  and  died* 

Scipio  having  been  invidiously  accused,  after  his  return 
from  Asia,  of  having  secreted  part  of  the  treasure  taken  from 
Antiochus,  and  bearing  too  hig^  a  spirit  even  to  vindicate 
himself  from  such  a  calumny,  called  upon  the  peq>le  who 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion  tq  go  with  him  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at 
Zama,  and  to  o£fer  thanks  to  the  god  for  that  signal  event. 
The  audience  accordingly  broke  up,  and  he  was  attended  to 
the  temple.  But  the  same  charge  being  again  repeated,  he 
called  Cor  the  record  which  bore  all  the  sums  received  frx>m 
Antiochus,  and,  while  the  people  expected  to  hear  his  defence, 
tore  the  scroll  in  their  presence ;  and  taking  benefit  of  the  Va- 
lerian law,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  a  village  near  Cumae, 
where  he  died  in  a  species  of  exile.  The  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  said  to  have  borne  an  allusion  to  this  species  of  quar- 
rel with  his  country;  and  s^word  of  this  inscription,  found 
on  the  fragment  of  a  stone  broke  off  from  his  monument,  has 
given  its  modem  name  to  the  supposed  place  of  his  retirement 
and  death.* 

*  Ingrata  patriae  non  habebU  oua,  are  the  words  said  bj  Valerius  Maximus 
0^  V.  c.  3.)  to  have  been  by  his  own  order  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;  and  the  word 
patrm,  found  on  the  fragment  of  a  stone,  has  given  its  name  to  the  place  which 
>»  caUed  Tonx  de  Patria,  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret,  that  the  memory 
of  Scipio  should  be  marked  with  so  peevish  a  strain.  Hannibal  had  been  moro 
VOL.  I.  pd 
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The  Romans  had  beea  so  well  satbficd  with  Ae  part 
which  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  late  war  with  AxiticchtiSy 
that  they  released  his  son  Demeti^ius,  then  at  Rome^  an  hoci- 
tage  for  payment  of  the  father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like^ 
wise  remitted  a  part.  They  even  connived  at  his  recovering 
some  of  the  former  possessions  of  his  crown,  and  made  no  in- 
quiry into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which  he  greatly  ex*^ 
ceeded  the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  last  treaty.  They 
continued  in  this  disposition  during  four  years,  after  the  late* 
peace  widi  the  king  of  Syria;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  in^rovenaent  of  its  reve- 
nue, and  the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a  great  measure  to  r6* 
cover  its  former  consideration  and  strength. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however,  did  not  (oak 
to  excite  apprehension  in  die  minds  of  all  those  who,  holding 
independent  possessions  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  exposed 
to  be  the  first  victims  of  diis  reviving  power,  if  left  unsup- 
ported to  contend  with  it;  and  representatioi^t  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  911  this  subject,  were  accordin^y 
made  at  Rome,rfrom  Eumenes^  the  lung  of  Pergamus,  and 
from  all  the  petty  princes  and  small  communidea  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.. 

On  receiving  these  admonitions,  the  senate,  in  their  usual 
form,  sent  to  die  country,  from  whence  they  were  alarmed,  a 
select  number  of  their  members,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear,  as  a  private  party,  first  at 
Tempe^  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  Thessalians,.  and  after- 
wards at  Thessalonica,  to  answer  that  of  Emnenes.     After  vt 

ungenerously  used  by  his  country ;  but  report,  at  least,  in  being  silent  of  his  com 
plaints,  is  more  favourable  to  his  memory.  It  is  the  part  of  such  men  to  do  what 
others  cannot  perform,  and  that  of  the  vulgar  and  malicious  to  detract  from  their 
merits.  Monaeur  A.  Evremond  has  been  pleased  to  observe,  that  Scipio  was  tbe 
first  among  the  Romans  who  possessed  the  amiable  virtues  of  a  great  man.  He 
should  have  said,  perhaps,  whose  character  bore  the  stamp  of  personal  eleva^n 
and  honour.  Other  Romans  were  proud  of  their  country ;  but  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  Roman  who  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  his  country  should  ba 
proud  of  him,  and  who  accordingly  bore  the  £reed0m  of  being^  ^uestioiied  as  a. 
criminal  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  impatience  and  disdain. 
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^dkcnssion,  sufficiently  humbling  to  a  sovereign,  this  monarch 
received  sentence,  by  which  he  was  required  to  evacuate  all 
the  places  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  hia 
kingdom.  This  award  he  received  with  indignation,  which 
he  could  not-vuppress,  and  which  rendered  him  from  thenoe- 
forward  an  ot||ect  of  continual  attention  and  of  jealousy  to  dte 
Romans. 

A  second  commission  was  granted  to  see  the  sentence  of 
the  first  carried  into  execution;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  pub- 
Udy  known  that  the  Romans  were  willing  to  receive  complaints 
i^ainat  Philip,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person  who 
incurred  his  displeasure,  ambassadors  from  the  princes  o}*  Asia, 
and  persons  of  every  ccmdition,  from  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  from  all  die  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia, 
resorted  to  Rome  with  complaints  against  the  king;  some  of  a 
}nivate,  and  others  of  a.pubHc,  nature.  The  city  was  crowd* 
ed  with  strangers,  and  thte  senate  was  occupied  from  morning 
to  night  in  hearing  the  representations  diat  were  made  by  their 
allies  on  the  subject  of  the  usurpations  and  oppressions  they 
had  sufiered  from  diis  devoted  prince. 

Philip,  to  avert  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger  son,  De- 
metrius,  to  answer  the  several  charges  which  were  expected  to 
be  brought  agsunst  him;  and,  in  the  end,  obtsdned  a  resolution 
of  the  senate  to  accommodate  matters  on  an  amicable  footing. 
This  resolution  was  ostensibly  grounded  on  a  pretence  of  the 
favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Demetrius,  who  had  so  long 
resided  as  an  liostage  in  their  city.  *'*'  The  king  will  please  to 
"  know,"  they  said,  "  that  he  has  done  one  thing  extremely 
*^  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  advo» 
"  cate  so  well  established  in  their  esteem  and  regard.^'* 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting  Deme.trius, 
together  with  dangerous  suggestions  perhaps  from  persons 
inclined  to  mislead  him,  possibly  inspired  the  young  man  with, 
thoughts,  and  certainly  rendered  him  suspected  of  designs, 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  Perseus,  his  elder  brother.  This 
prince^  accordingly,  took  the  alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Le£;at.  c.  46.— — Lhr.  lib.  xxxix.  46—47. 
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the  suspicions  already  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  fkdier,  uii« 
til  he  prevailed  at  last  in  securing  his  own  succession  by  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  murder  of  one  son  to  gratify 
the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about  three  years  after  this 
action,  suffering  part  of  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  it,  in 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  son  diat 
survived ;  and  died  in  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom. 

Perseus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia,^ave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  reign  than  that  of 
his  predecessor  had  been.  He  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Romans:  and,  during  a  few  years  after  his  ac- 
cession, appeared  to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this 
people.  Although  he  had  adopted  the  measures  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  endeavoured,  by  attention  to  his  revenue,  his  army, 
and  his  magazines,  and  by  forming  alliances  with  some  of  the 
warlike  Thracian  hordes  itv  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  to  assert 
its  independence;  yet,  he  appears  to  have  excited  less  jealousy 
than  his  father  had  done  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  The 
progress  which  he  made  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
even  of  the  Romans;  until,  at  last  awakened  by  the  report  of 
a  secret  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions. 

By  the  deputies  employed  in  this  service,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained intelligence,  that  Perseus  had  made  advances  to  the 
Achaeans  as  well  as  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  other  states ; 
and  was  likely  to  form  a  powerful  party  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  public  councils 
at  Rome  seemed  to  have  taken  a  resolution  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  objector  cause  of  their  jealousy,  by  suppressing  entirely 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  In  their  way  to  the  execution  of 
this  design,  they  renewed  their  attention  to  the  state  of  parties 
in  Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  differences 

•  Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  24. 
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that  might  incline  any  of  those  republics  to  oppose  them* 
They  encouraged  Eumenes  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  after* 
wards  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
this  matter,  to  state  his  complaints.  They  brought  him  to 
Rome  in:  person,  and  cited  him  before  the  senate,  to  give  a 
complete  detail  of  the  circumstances  that  were  alarming  in  the 
policy  of  his  neighbour*  This  prince  having  been  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  accuser  of  Perseus,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  oifer  his  devotions  at  the  temple 
of  I>elphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded  by  a  party,  who  meant 
to  assassinate  him ;  and  this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of 
violence,  being  imputed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  served  as 
a  pretence  for  the  war  which  followed^ 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  granted  two  separate  com* 
missions ;  the  one  of  a  deputation  to  visit  Macedonia,  and  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  king;  the  other  of  an  embassy  into 
Egypt,  to  confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  assassinate  Eumenes^ 
they  directed  one  of  the  prsetors,  Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper 
force,  to  pass  into  Epirus;  and,  in  oMer  to  secure  their  access 
into  that  country,  to  take  possession  of  ApoUonia,  and  other 
towns^  on  the  coast.  But  a  misunderstanding  then  subsisting 
between  the  two  consuls,  and  other  principal  men  of  the  senate, 
caused  some  obstruction  to  the  further  immediate  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
with  expostulations  on  the  subject,  and  with  offers,  by  every 
reasonable  concession  that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  re* 
qwre,  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  he  was  threatened.  But 
the  Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  injuries  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambassadors,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  gave  intimation,  that,  if,  for 
the  future,  he  should  have  any  proposal  to  make,  he  might 
address  himself  to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Epirus. 

.  The  interview,  which  soon  after  took  place  with  the  Ro- 
man commissioners,  terminated  with  the  most  evident  signs 
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of  hostili^  on  both  sides.^  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  having 
taken  minutes  of  what  passed  at  their  conference,  sent  copies 
to  all  the  neighbouring  states,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself 
from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war;  and  as  the  event  af- 
terwards shewed  how  much  it  was  the  interest  of  every  nation 
to  support  him,  he  being  the  only  power  that  oould  furnish 
protection  against  the  usurpations  they  had  so  much  reason 
to  dread;  so  numbers,  already  moved  by  thu  apprehension, 
were  inclined  to  favour  his  cause.     The  JRhodians,  then  a 
formidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by  fear  from  an 
open  breach  with  the  Romans,  yet  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  disposition.     Eumenes,  likewise,  though  made  a  princi- 
pal instrument  in  fomentingthe  present  -quarrel,  ^oon  became 
averse  to  its  consequences.     The  Boeotians  and  Epirots,  as 
weU  as  the  Illyrians,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Macedonia.t 
These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as  addititmal 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king;  and  his  endeavours  to 
▼indicate  the  part  he  had  acted  were  considered  as  attempts 
to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against  the  republic. 

Some  ships,  with  land  forces,  were  accordingly  assembled, 
and  directed  towards  Epirus;  and  a  declaration  of  war  was 
ksued,  in  the  usual  form  of  an  act  or  resolution  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty^five  years, 
borne  a  principal  part  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  ascendant  they  had  gained,  in  all 
their  wars  or  treaties,  had  made  diem  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  Macedonians,  however,  as  the  latest  con- 
querors of  the  wor4d,  still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  for 
military  skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  war  rather 
surprised  mankind  than  convinced  them  of  any  decided  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  novelty  of  a  new 
enemy,  the  mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  king,  might  have 
accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  kingdom  had  nov  been 
^bove  twenty  years  exempted  from  any  signal  calamity,  had 

•  Liv.  lib.  Ixii.  c  25.  f  Polyb.  Exoctpt«  Legatkmes,  c.  64—67. 
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re-established  its  armies,  and  fiOed  its  magazines  and  its  cof^ 
fcrs*.  The  military  estabUshmem  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men ;  the  greater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon  the  plan 
of  the  phalanx,  and  supported  with  numerous  troops  of  irre- 
gulars from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thrace.  The  king  him- 
self, in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  sensible  that  the  storm  could 
not  be  diverted,  affected  rather  to  desire  than  to  decline  the 
contest^  and,  under  idl  these  circumstances,  nations,  seemingly 
least  interested  in  the  consequences,  were  intent  on  the  scene 
that  was  about  to  be  opened  before  them*. 

Eumenes,  still  supposed  to  be  incited  by  recent  provoca- 
tions, as  wen  as  inveterate  animosity  to  Petseus,  prepared  to 
fulfil  his  professions  in  behalf  of  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  haying  recently  formed 
an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Perseus,  though 
otherwise  inclined  by  his  political  interest  to  counteract  the 
Macedonian  power,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolemy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  dirone  of  Egypt,- 
was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Seleucus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having 
been  some  time  an  hostage  at  Rome,  a£Fectedin  his  own  court 
the  manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue;  but  was  chiefly  intent 
on  his  pretensions  to  Ccelo-Syria,  which  he  hoped  to  make  good 
under  favour  of  the  approaching  conjuncture  formed  by  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Greece* 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  while  they 
severally  preferred  their  complaints  against  each  other  before 
the  senate  of  Rome,  vied  likewise  in  their  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  Roman  republic,  and  in  their  offers  of  supply  of  men^ 
horses,  provisions,  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  of  Illyricum,  had  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  the  Romans;  but  remained  undetermined  what  part  he 
should  take* 

Co^s,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for  Perseus. 
The  people  of  Greece,  in  their  several  republics,  were  divided 
among  themselves.  The  democratic  and  aristocratical  parties 
took  opposite  sides.  The  first,  being  willing  to  exterminate  the 
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nobles,  by  any  means,  generally  favoured  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  others  were  either  inclined  to  the  Romans,  or  wished 
to  balance  the  rival  powers,  so  as  to  have  for  the  future,  in 
the  protection  of  die  one,  some  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other.* 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  sending  into 
E  pirus  a  force  so  small,  which  the  kmg  of  Macedonia  might  have 
cut  off,  before  it  could  be  properly  supported  fix)m  Italy ;  but 
their  commissioners,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  address  to 
anuise  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and  to  divert  him,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  from  any  attempt  on  Apollonia,  or 
on  any  other  station  at  which  this  division  of  dieir  forces  was 
lodged. 

In  the  following  summer,  about  seven  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Ae  project 
which  had  been  formed  at  Rome  for  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  being  committed  to  the  consul  Licinius,  this  officer 
with  his  levies  followed  the  troops  which  had  been  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  while  the  fleet  of  the  Romans, 
with  that  of  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  Euboea, 
the  armies  on  both  sides  began  their  operations.  The  Mace- 
donians encamped  at  Sycurium,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Ossa.  The  Roman  consul  penetrated  into  Thessaly;  and, 
having  passed  the  river  Penaeus,  took  post  at  Scea,  twelve 
miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Attains,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  with  four  thousand 
men,  and  by  smaller  bodies  collected  from  different  states  of 
Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom  of  Pherac, 
fix)m  which  the  Romans  drew  the  greatest  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence; and  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  whole  cav^iy 
and  light  infantry  of  both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Romans 
were  defeated;  and  the  consul,  no  longer  able  to  support  his 
foraging  parties  on  that  side  of  the  Peneus  against  a  superior 
enemy,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Although  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  hopes 

•Liv.lib.xUi.c»29,30. 
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«f  tke  king,  it  was  by  him  wise)^  considered  as  a  fit  opp^rtu* 
tuty  to  reiMW  the  overtures  of  peace;  and,  in  order  to  bring 
Ml  n  ttegotiation,  it  was  resolved,  that  die  conditions  which, 
ttader  the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been  offered 
hf  his  fcitker,  shoidd  be  made  the  preliminaries  of  die  present 
trcacf. 

it  appeared  to  Perseus,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  con* 
miked,  that,  in  the  sequel  of  a  victory,  this  would  appear  an 
act  of  moderation,  not  of  fear:  diat  all  neutral  powers,  who 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  decided  superiority  on  either 
side,  would  favour  the  person  who  should  propose  to  have 
peace  re-established  on  moderate  terms ;  and  that  the  Romans, 
being  induced  to  terminate  the  war  under  the  effects  of  a 
defeat,  would  from  thenceforward  respect  the  Macedoniail 
monarchy,  or  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its  tranquil- 
iity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  perceived,  and 
wisely  laid  hold  of,  by  the  councils  of  Perseus,  it  by  no  means 
escaped  the  Roman  council  of  war,  which  was  assembled  to 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  king* 

The  Romans,  whether  from  nadonal  spirit  or  policy,  at 
aD  times  declined  entering  on  negottadons  or  treaties  in  con- 
sequence of  defeats.  They  spumed  the  advances  of  a  victo* 
rious  enemy,  while  they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  with 
condescension  and  mildness.  They  accordmgly,  in  the  pre- 
sent  case,  treated  the  concessions  of  Perseus  with  disdain, 
haughtily  answering,  that  he  must  submit  at  discretion.* 

This  reply  was  received  at  dte  court  at  Perseus  widi  ex- 
treme surprise.  But  it  produced  fftill  further  concessions; 
and,  instead  of  resentment  from  die  king,  a  repetition  of  his 
message,  with  an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  by  his  father.f 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  having  passed  in  the  ope- 
rations of  foraging  parties,  without  any  considerable  action, 
die  Romms  retwed  for  the  winter  into  Bceotia.   On  this  coast, 

*  In  adversis  vultmn  secondx  fortunae  gerere,  moderari  animot  in  secu^dis. 
t.w.lib.xliiic.  62. 

t  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Lcgat.  c.  6&. 
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tbe  fleet,  not  Jiaving  met  with  an  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  re-* 
peated  descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  declared 
for  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  consul  took  possession  of 
his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the  interior  paits(  of  the 
country.  In  this,  with  the  progress  that  was  made  by  the  army 
employed  on  the  side  of  lUyricum  in  detaching  thftt  natioD 
from  Perseus,  consisted  the  service  of  the  first  campaign* 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term,  was  relieved 
by  his  successor  in  office,  A.  Hostilius  Marcius.  This  com- 
mander, being  defeated  and  baffled  in  some  attempts  he  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to  have 
made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor; 
and  the  senate,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  having-  recalled 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  preside  at  the  annual  elections, 
sent  a  deputation  in  his  absence  to  visit  the  army,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  miscarriages,  and  the  slowness 
of  their  progress- 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced  disappoint- 
ments in  the  beginning  of  other  wars,  particularly  in  their  first 
encounters  with  Pyrrhus  and  with  Hannibal,  and  had  reason 
to  expect  a  similar  effect,  entering  on  the  present  contest, 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  mortified  and  surprised  at  this 
unpromising  aspect  of  their  affairs.  They  were  engaged  with 
an  enemy  renowned  for  discipline,  who  had  made  war  a  trade, 
and  the  use  of  arms  a  profession;  while  they  themselves,  it 
appears,  for  a  considerable  period,  both  before  and  after  the 
present  war,,  even  during  the  most  rapid  progress  of  their 
arms,  had  no  military  establishment  besides  that  of  their  civil 
and  political  constitution,  no  soldiers  besides  their  citizens, 
and  no  officers  but  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealths 

If  this  establishment  had  its  advantages,*  it  may  have 
appeared,  on  particular  occasions,  likewise  to  have  had-  its 
defects.  The  citizen  may  have  been  too  much  a  master  in 
his  civil  capacit}^,  to  subject  himself  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a 
soldier;  and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of  military  officer, 
to  bear  with  the  control  of  political  regulations.  As  the 
•  Vide  chap.  iii. 
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obligation  to  serve  in  the  legions  was  general,  and  without 
exception,  many  a  citizen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant 
or  unpromising  service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  task ; 
and  the  officer  would  not  always  dare  to  enforce  a  disagree- 
able duty  on  those  by  whom  he  himself  was  elected,  or  on 
whom  he  in  part  depended  for  further  advancement  in  the 
state. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  legions  were  augmented 
fix)m  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse, 
to  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ;*  and  probably, 
to  raise  the  political  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually 
into  that  of  a  military  commander  in  chief,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  centurions  of  the 
army,  which  was  to  serve  under  his  orders :  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint that  this  extension  of  the  consuls  powers  did  not,  by 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  the  people  resumed  th^ir  right  of  election 
tn  the  appointment  even  of  inferior  officers. 

The  deputies,  now  sent  into  Macedonia  by  the  senate^ 
reported,  that  the  legions  employed  in  that  country  were 
extremely  incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower  officers  and 
private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  their  lead- 
ers, suffered  to  absent  themselves  from  their  colours.f  This 
abuse  we  may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had  the  choice  of 
their  own  commanders ;  and,  from  speculative  ideas  on  the 
subject,  if  we  were  not  bound  to  be  governed  by  experience 
as  die  preferable  tutor,  we  shoidd  be  apt  to  reject,  as  an  im- 
proper mode  of  forming  an  army,  that  very  establishment  by 
which  the  Romans  conquered  die  world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  subordination  in 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  but  the  defect  of  skill,  also,  in  the  use 
of  their  peculiar  weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disparity  between  ra\5C  ^md  veteran  troops.  The  use  of  the 
buckler  and  sword  required  great  skill,  agility,  and  muscular 
strength;  all  of  them  the  effect  of  exercise  and  of  continual 

•  Lhr.  Ub.  xUii.  cl2.  t  Ibid,  c  11, 
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practice.  In  batdes,  while  the  strong  and  the  skOful  escaped, 
jthe  weak  and  the  aukward  were  likely  to  perish  i  and  ever7 
action  not  .only  exercised  the  arms  of  those  who  survived, 
but  made  a  selection  likewise  of  the  vigorous  and  skilful,  to 
be  reserved  for  future  occasions*  Hence  the  experience  o£ 
the  soldier,  who  survived  many  actions,  tended  to  confirm  his 
courage,  because  his  escape  was  in  a  great  measure  the  eiFect 
of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength;  and  upon  a  return  of  similar 
dangers,  gave  him  confidence  in  himself. 

And  hence,  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much  more 
than  in  those  of  niodem  Europe,  the  practised  soldier  had  a 
great  superiority  over  the  novice;  and  citizens,  when  brought 
into  the  field  by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  course  of 
every  campaign* 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  war,  though  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
Romans,  were  received  without  any  signs  of  irresolution,  or 
change  of  their  purpose*  In  the  third  year  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  hostilities,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia devolved  on  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  who,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  province  as  usual  by  lot*  This 
officer  had  been  employed  in  one  of  the  late  deputations  that 
were  sent  into  Greece ;  had  shown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war;  and  now,  by  his  conduct 
as  a  general,  broke  through  the  line  with  which  the  king  of 
Macedonia  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  cover  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom*  But,  when 
he  had  pene^ated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  supplies  of  provisions 
on  that  side  of  the  mountains,  unable,  to  pursue  any  farther, 
in  the  present  season,  the  advantage  he  had  gained*  Here, 
therefore,  he  staid  only  to  deliver  his  army  to  iEmilius  Pau- 
lus,  who  had  been  named  to  succeed  him*  This  was  the  son 
of  that  Paulus,  who,  being  one  of  the  consuls,  commanding 
the  Roman  army  at  Canme,  threw  away  his  life,  rather  than 
surviver  the  defeat*    The  son  was  now  turned  of  ai^;^  and, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vita  iEmil.  p.  11^. 
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hf  the  Unglik  of  his  service,  sod  the  variety  of  bis  experience 
in  Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chances 
iof  war. 

<£milius  Paulus,  upon  I}is  election,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the  faults  of  his  predecessors, 
moved,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review 
the  ^rmy,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  he  himself 
should  enter  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province,  carries 
a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  freedom  with  which,  it 
seems,  unsuccessful  commanders  were  censured  or  traduced, 
in  the  popular  conversations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance 
with  which  he  proposed  to  silence  the  Uame  that  might  after- 
wards be  attempted  against  himself.  ^^  Let  such  as  think 
**  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  general,*'  he  said,  "  now 
**  accompany  me  into  Macedonia.  They  shall  have  a  passage 
"  on  boord  my  ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a  place 
*'  in  my  tent  and  at  my  uble ;  but  if  they  now  decline  this 
**  offer,  let  them  not  afterwards  pretend  to  judge  of  what  they 
**  neither  have  seen  nor  understand.  Let  them  not,  at  a  dis- 
*'  tance,  set  up  their  own  opinion  against  that  of  a  fellow- 
**  citizen,  who  is  on  the  spot,  and  serving  the  public  to  the 
^^  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  honours  and 
«  of  his  life." 

iEmilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found  the  king 
entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus,  with  his  right  and 
left  covered  by  mountains,  on  which  all  the  passes  were  se- 
cured. After  some  delay,  during  which  he  was  employed  in 
o^ervingthe  enemy's  position,  or  in  improving  the  discipline 
of  his  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  dispossess  the 
Macedonians  of  one  <^  the  stations  which  they  occupied  on 
the  heights,  and  with  orders  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
in  this  service,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  he  should  descend 
to  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy;  whilst  he  himself,  in  the 
mean  time,  should  make  a  feint  to  attack  them  in  front. 

The  post, on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus  relin- 
quished his  present  position,  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna  on 
Ae  banks  of  the  Aliacmon.     Here  it  became  necessary  for 
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him  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  behmd  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  a  plain  thai 
was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  while  it  was  skirted  with  hills, 
on  which  his  light  troops  could  act  with  advantage. 

Hpre  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press  upon  him, 
and  was  inclined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  deciding  the 
war.  In  this  disposition,  both  armies,  as  by  appointment, 
presented  themselves  on  the  plain  in  order  of  battle,  and 
jEmilius  Paulus  seemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as  he  himself 
used  to  confess,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance  so  for- 
midable as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled  their  spears,  he 
thought  proper  to  halt.*  Though  much  disconcerted,  he 
endeavoured  to  prescribe  his  countenance,  and  would  not  re- 
cede from  his  ground.  That  he  might  encamp  his  army  where 
they  now  stood,  he  ordered  the  first  line  to  remain  under 
arms,  and  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  those  who  were 
behind  them  began  to  intrench.  Having  in  this  manner  cast 
up  a  breast-work  of  considerable  strength,  he  retired  behind 
itj  and  under  this  cover  completed  the  fortifications  of  a  camp 
in  the  usual  form. 

In  this  position  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  attack, 
when  the  enemy  should  be  less  prepared  to  receive  him,  or 
not  have  time  to  avail  themselves  so  much  of  that  formidable 
order  which  constituted  the  strength  of  their  phalanx. 

Before  any  such  occasion  oflfered,  a  skirmish  took  place 
in  the  fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  horse  having  broke 
loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled  towards  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  was  followed  by  numbers  of  one  side,  and  met 
by  numbers  on  the  other.  These  parties  engaged,  occasioned 
a  general  alarm;  being  supported  from  their  respective  camps, 
the  conflict  became  serious,  and  both  armies  turned  out  in 
their  respective  orders  of  battle.  The  ground  was  favourable 
to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macedonians,  though  hastily  formed, 
still  possessed  against  the  Romans  the  advantage  of  their 
weapons,  and  of  their  formidable  column.  They  filled  up  tht 

•  Polyb.  Fragment,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 
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plain  in  front,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had  only  to 
maintain  their  ground,  without  any  movement,  in  the  time 
of  action,  to  discompose  their  ranks,  or  hazard  being  broke 
by  any  change  of  position.  They,  accordingly,  while  they 
inreserved  their  line  in  front,  withstood  with  ease  the  first 
shock  of  the  Roman  legions ;  but  in  the  sequel,  being  disor- 
dered by  the  partial  attacks  which  were  made  at  intervals  by 
the  manipules,  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Roman  foot, 
they  incurred  the  specific  and  only  disadvantage  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  such  an  enemy.  The  parts  of  the  phalanx 
that  were  attacked,  whether  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep  in  an  exact 
Hne  with  the  parts  that  were  not  attacked.  Openings  were 
accordingly  made,  at  which  the  Roman  soldier,  with  his 
buckler  and  short  sword,  could  enter,  and  get  within  the 
point  of  his  antagonist's  spear.  iEmilius,  observing  this  ad- 
vantage, directed  his  attack  chiefly  on  those  places  at  which 
the  front  of  the  phalanx  seemed  to  be  disjointed  or  broken; 
and  the  legionary  soldier,  being  mixed  with  the  ranks  of  the 
column,  in  this  condition  made  a  havock  which  soon  threw 
the  whole  into  disorder  and  general  rout.* 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were  killed  in  the 
field,  five  diousand  were  made  prisoners  in  their  flight;  and 
six  thousand,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna^ 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.*!* 

After  this  defeat  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, fled  to  Pella,  where  having  taken  up  his  children  and 
the  remains  of  his  treasure,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents, 
or  about  two  millions  sterling, J  he  continued  his  flight  to 
Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Samothracia,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  the  famous. sanctuary  of  that  island. 

-fimilius  advanced  to  Amphipolis,  receiving  the  submission 
6f  aU  the  towns  and  districts  as  he  passed.  The  praetor 
Octavius,  then  commanding  the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island 
of  Samothracia  with  his  ships;  and,  without  violating  tlie 

•  Plutarch. in  Vit.  iEmUi  p.  173.  f  Ltv.  lib.  xliv.  c.42. 

\  Justin,  lib.  xiuiii.  c.  1. 
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sanctuaiy,  took  measures  which   efiectuaOy  pmreiited  thf 
king's  escsqpe. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  with  some  of  hb  children,  de» 
Kvered  themselves  up  to  the  prstor,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
camp  of  iEmilius.  Here  the  king  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  would  have  embraced  the  victor^s  knees,  when  tU?  Roman 
general,  with  a  condescension  that  is  extolled  by  ancient  histo* 
rians,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground; 
but  reproached  him,  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  contest  wkfa 
the  Romans,  and,  widi  a  lesson  of  morality,  which  tore  up 
die  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  bade  the  young  men, 
who  were  present,  look  on  this  object,  as  an  examjde  of 
the  instability  of  fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs. 

AVhile  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to  this  issue, 
that  in  lUyricum  had  a  like  termination,  and  ended  about  the 
same  time  in  the  captivity  of  the  king* 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about  the  same  time, 
and  filled  the  temples,  as  usual,  widi  multitudes,  who  crowd- 
ed to  perform  the  public  rites  of  thanksgiving,  that  were 
ordered  by  the  senate.  Soon  after,  embassies  arrived  from 
all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known  world,  with  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  on  so  great  an  event.  The  senate 
proceeded  to  form  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  JVf  scedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monarchy ;  to  divide  its 
territory  into  four  districts,  and  in  each  to  establish  a  republi- 
can government,  administered  by  councils  and  magistrates 
chosen  by  the  people.  This,  among  the  Greeks,  could  pass 
for  an  establishment  of  absolute  freedom,  a  gift  which  Aese 
conquerors  affected  to  have  in  reserve  for  every  nation  con- 
nected with  Greece.  Ten  commissioners  were  named,  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  lUyricum.  iEmilius  was 
continued  ^n  his  command,  and  the  army  ordered  to  remain 
in  Macedonia  until  this  form  of  a  free  constitution  should  be 
enforced. 

The  commissioners,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  several  districts,  and  probably  to  perpetuate 
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the  separadon  of  them,  or  to  prevent  any  dangerous  commu- 
nication between  their  inhabitants,  prohibited  them  to  inter- 
marry, or  to  hold  any  commerce,  or  transfer,  in  the  property  of 
land,  from  one  division  to  another* 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a  tendency 
to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once  powerful  monarchy  than 
to  confer  freedom  on  the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  favour, 
in  considerably  diminishing  their  former  burdens,  reducing 
their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had  usually  paid  to  their 
own  kings:  and,  to  facilitate  or  to  secure  the  reception  of  the 
republican  form,  which  was  devised  for  them,  Aey  ordered 
all  the  ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retainers^  of  the  late  court,  as 
b^ng  irreconcileaUe  with  the  supposed  equality  of  citizens 
under  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  choose 
places  of  residence  for  themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  respect  to  Illyricum,  which 
was  divided  into  three  districts;  and  the  kings  both  of  Mace- 
donia and  of  this  cpuntry,  with  many  other  captives,  were 
conducted  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  con- 
querors. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived,  as  a  prisoner,  at  Alba,  about 
four  years  after  he  had  been  exhibited  in  this  procession. 
Alexander,  one  of  his  sons,  had  an  education  calculated 
m^^ly  to  secure  his  subsistence,  by  enabling  him  to  act  as  a 
scribe  or  a  clerk,  a  station  in  which  he  came  to  be  actually 
employed  in  some  of  the  public  offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  was  yet  unde- 
cided, and  no  considerable  advantage,  either  of  conduct  or 
fortune,  appeared  on  Ae  side  of  the  Romans,  they  still  pre- 
served the  usual  arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interposed 
with  the  same  imperious  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
Asia,  aod  Africa,  that  they  could  have  done  in  consequence 
of  the  most  decisive  victory.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  by  the 
celebrated  message  of  Popilius  Lsenas,  they  put  a  stop  to  the 
conquest  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Egypt.  This  prince, 
trusting  to  the  full  employment  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Greece,  had  ventured  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  and 
was  in  possession  of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alex- 

TOL.  I.  if 
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andria.  He  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  thia  place  whenr 
Popilius  arrived,  and  delivered  an  injunction  from  the  senate 
of  Rome  to  desist.  The  king  made  answer,  That  he  would 
consider  of  it.  "  Determine  before  you  pass  this  line,"  said 
the  Roman,  tracing  a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  This  people,  however,  had  occasion,  during  the  de» 
pendcnce  of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  observe  that  few  of  their 
allies  were  willing  to  support  them  in  the  extremes  to  which 
they  seemed  to  be  inclined.  The  Epirots  had  actually  d&> 
dared  for  the  Idng  of  Macedonia^  The  Rhodians  had  offer- 
ed their  mediation  to  negociate  a  peace,  and  threatened  hos- 
tility agsunst  either  of  the  parties  who  should  refuse  to  accept 
of  it.  Even  Eumenes  was  suspected  of  having  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  Perseus,  although  the  fsdl  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open-  effects  of  their  concert. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  resentment  of 
these  several  provocaUons,  until  their  principal  enemy,  the 
king  of  Macedonia^  was  subdued;  but  thi^  end  being  obtained, 
they  kept  no  measures,  proceeding  against  his  abettors  with 
a  severity  which  in  those  times  was  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
offence  which  had  been  given.  They  gave  orders  to  i£mi- 
lius,  in  passing  through  Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under 
military  execution.  Seventy  towns  were  accordingly  destroy* 
ed^  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes, 
who  came  to  congratuk^  the  Roman  people  on  their  victory 
at  Pydna.  They  stripped  those  islanders  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  granted  to  diem  oo  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  withAntiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  discontinue  some 
duties  levied  from  ships  in  passing  through  their  sound,  wliich 
made  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming,  in  person,  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  senate,  they  framed  a  resolution  to  forbid  die  concourse 
of  kings  at  Rome.  Their  meaning,  though  expressed  in 
general  terms,  was  evidently  levelled  at  this  prince;  and  they 
ordered,  that  when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundisium,  this  ro..^ 
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tdution  should  be  made  known,  to  prevent  his  nearer  ap- 
proach. 

They,  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though  in  the 
style  of  allies,  well  ni^  dropped  their  former  mask,  and  treat- 
ed the  Grecian  republics  as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed  among 
nations;  while  their  statesmen  still  retained  much  of  their 
primeval  rusticity,  and  did  not  consider  the  distinctions  of 
fortune  and  equipage  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  com- 
mand. Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  vested 
successively  with  the  dignities  of  consul  and  of  censor,  used 
to  partake  in  the  labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with 
them  fix>m  the  same  dish  at  their  meals.^  When  he  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily  allowance  of  his 
household  was  no  mace  than  three  medimni,  or  about  as 
many  bushels  of  wheat  for  his  family,  and  half  a  medimnus, 
or  half  a  bushel  of  barley  for  his  horses.  In  making  the 
rounds  of  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on  foot,  attended 
by  a  single  slave,  who  carried  his  baggage.^ 

These  particulars  are  mentioned,  perhsq>s,  as  characteris- 
tic of  Cato;  but  such  singularities  in  the  manners  of  a  person, 
placed  so  high  among  the  people,  carry  some  general  intima- 
tion of  the  fashion  and  practice  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  rejected  the  distinctions  of  fortune, 
and  checked  the  admiration  of  private  wealth.  In  all  military 
donations  the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the  allow- 
ance of  a  private  soldier;  and  no  military  rank  was  indelible. 
The  consul  and  commander-in-chief  of  one  year  served  not 
only  in  the  ranks,  but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  officer  in 
the  next ;  and  the  same  person,  who  had  displayed  the  genius 
and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valued  himself  on  the  courage 
and  force  of  a  legionary  soldier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped  from  the 
exertion  of  mere  personal  address  and  bodily  strength.  Men 
of  the  highest  condition  sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fig^t  in 

•  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Catonis.  p.  330.   ^         t  Ibid.  p.  335,  ct  338. 
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single  combat,  in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular  rank,  in  or- 
der to  enhance  the  authority  with  which  he  spoke  when  he 
pleaded  for  the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  informed  the  peo- 
ple that  he  himself,  full  three-and-twenty  times,  had  fought 
singly  with  so  many  champions  of  the  enemy,  and  that  in  each 
of  these  encounters  he  had  slain  and  stripped  his  antagonist. 
A  combat  of  the  same,  kind  was  afterwards  fought  by  the 
yovmger  Scipio,  when  serving  in  Spain. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  according  to  Livy,  the  streets  of 
Rome  were  paved  with  stone,  and  the  highways  laid  with 
gravel.* 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  suited  to  Ae  idea  of 
citizens,  who  were  determined  to  contribute  their  utmost  to 
the  grandeur  of  Ae  state,  but  to  forego  Ae  means  of  luxury 
or  personal  distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained,  ex- 
cept in  religious  processions,  from  Ae  use  of  carriages,  any 
where  within  Ae  city,  or  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile 
from  its  walls ;  and  yet,  Ae  space  over  which  Aey  were  to 
preserve  their  communications,  extended  to  a  circuit  of  four- 
teen miles,  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  wiA  buildings 
or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  it 
was  become  necessary  to  restrain  private  persons  from  en- 
croaching on  the  streets,  squares,  and  other  places  reserved 
for  public  convenience.  In  a  place  of  this  magnitude,  and 
so  stocked  wi  A  inhabitants,  Ae  female  sex  was  also  forbid  Ae 
use  of  variegated  or  party  coloured  cloAes,  or  of  more  Aan 
half  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  Aeir  persons.  This 
law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  Ae  sentiments  of  Cato,  Ais 
citizen,  when  he  came,  vested  with  Ae  auAority  of  censor,  to 
take  account  of  the  equipages,  clothes,  and  jewels  of  Ae  wo- 
men, taxed  each  of  Aem  tenfold  for  whatever  was  foimd  in 
her  wardrobe  exceeding  the  value  of  one  Aousand  five  hun- 
dred denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  sterling.f 

The  attention  of  Ae  legislature  was  carried  into  Ae  detail 
of  entertainments  or  feasts.     In  one  act,  Ae  number  of  Ae 

•  Liv.  lib*  xli.  c.  27.  f  Liv.  lib.  zxziv.  c.  1 6. 
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guests,  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  the  expense  of  their  meals, 
was  limited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about  twenty 
years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  a  citizen  was  allowed, 
on  certain  high  festivals,  to  expend  three  hundred  asses,  or 
about  twenty  shillings  sterling ;  on  other  festivals,  of  less  note, 
one  hundred  asses,  or  about  six  shillings  and  eight  pence;  but, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  no  more  than  ten  asses,  or 
about  eig^  pence ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  sen-e  up  more  than 
one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  cram* 
med  or  fatted.* 

Superstition  made  a  principal  article  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  It  subjected  them  continually  to  be  occupied  or 
almned  with  prodigies  and  ominous  aj^arances,  of  which 
they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  effects  by  rites  and  expiations 
as  strange  and  irrational  as  the  presages  on  which  they  had 
grounded  their  fears.  Great  part  of  their  time  was  accords 
ingly  taken  up  with  processions  and  public  shows,  and  much 
of  dieir  substance,  even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their 
herds,t  was  occasionally  expended  in  sacrifices,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  vows.  The  first  officers  of  state,  in  their 
functions  of  priesthood,  performed  the  part  of  the  cook  and 
the  butcher;  and,  while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  ques- 
tions of  great  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim,  in 
order  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined.  ^^  You  must 
^^  desist,^'  said  the  consul  Cornelius,  entering  the  senate  with  a 
countenance  pale  and  marked  with  astonishment;  ^^  I  myself 
^^  have  visited  the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  con- 
"  sumed.''t 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  those  times,  sor- 
cery was  a  principal  expedient  emjdoyed  by  those  who  had 
secret  designs  on  the  life  of  their  neighbour.  It  was  supposed 
to  make  a  part  in  the  statutory  crime  of  poisoning  ;§  and  the 
same  imagination  which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  as 
credible,  was,  in  particular  instances,  when  any  person  was 

•  PUn.  lib.  X.  c,  5a 

t  The  Ver  Saarura  wu  a  general  sacrifice  of  all  the  young  of  their  herds  for 
a  whole  year. 

t  Lit.  lib.  xU.  c.  $  Liv.  lib.  xzax.  c.  41. 
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accused,  easily  convinced  of  his  guilt;  insomuch,  that  some 
thousands  were  at  times  convicted  together  of  this  imaginaiy 


crime. 


.* 


Either  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at  times 
subject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magistrate  gave  credit  to 
wild  and  improbable  reports*  The  story  of  the  Bacchanals, 
dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty^ix,  or  about 
twenty  years  irtbre  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instance  of  <Mie  or  of  the  other.f  A  society, 
under  the  name  of  Bacchanals,  had  been  instituted,  with  so- 
lemn engagements  to  secrecy,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.  The  desire  of  being  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  wonders  of  this  mysterious  society  prevailed 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  sect  became  extremely  numerous. 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were  said,  at  cer- 
tain hours,  to  extinguish  their  lights,  and  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  every  practice  of  horror,  rape,  incest,  and  murder; 
crimes  under  which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possiUy  sub- 
sist, but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this  credulous 
age,  gave  occasion  to  a  severe  inquisition,  and  proved  fatal  to 
many  persons  at  Ron^,  and  duroughout  Italy* 

The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  those  times,  in 
some  of  its  effects,  vied  with  genuine  religion;  and,  by  the 
regard  it  inspired,  more  especi^y  for  the  obligation  of  oatiis, 
became  a  principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and  in 
many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or  compulsory 
laws» 

When  the  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey  the  call  of  the 
magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  legions;  when  the  soldier  swore  that 
he  would  not  desert  his  colours,  disobey  his  commander,  or 
fly  from  hisT  enemy;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the  censor, 
reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  effects;  the  state,  in  all 
those  instances,  with  perfect  confidence  relied  on  the  good 
faith  of  her  subjects,  and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refer,  that  is,  in 
tlie  sixth  century  of  the  Roman  state,  the  first  dawning  of  lite- 

•  Vcncficitiin.  J  Liv.  lib.  zxxix.  c.  8.  ct  sequen. 
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rature  began  to  appear.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other  rude 
nations,  at  their  feasts,  to  sing  or  rehearse  heroic  ballads, 
which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or  those  of  their  ancestors.* 
This  practice  had  been  some  time  discontinued,  and  the  com- 
positions themselves  were  lost.  They  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monuments  of  history  equally  fallacious;  the  ora- 
tions which,  having  been  pronounced  at  funerals,  were,  like 
.  titles  of  honour,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  every  noble 
house;  but  which  were  rather  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  families,  than  to  preserve  the  records  of  state.f 

The  Romans  owed  the  earliest  compilations  of  their  his- 
tory to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first  attempts  to  relate  their 
story  employed  the  language  of  that  people.;^  Naevius  and 
Ennius,  who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Livius  Andronicus,  and 
afterwards  Plautus  and  Terence,  translated  the  Greek  fable, 
and  exhibited,  on  the  stage  at  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but 
Grecian  manners.  The  two  last  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
sons of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have  subsisted  by  turning 
a  baker's  mill,  die  other  to  have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave. 
Both  of  them  had  probably  possessed  the  Greek  tongue  as  a 
vulgar  dialect,  which  was  yet  spoken  in  many  parts  of  Italy ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  became  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
gant compositions  of  Philemon  and  M enander.} 

Their  comedies  were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any 
seats  or  benches  for  Ae  reception  of  an  audience.  But  a  nation 
so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveniencies,  and  contented  to 
borrow  their  literary  models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being 
mere  imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior,  were,  how- 
ever, in  their  political  and  military  character,  superior  to  all 
other  nadons  whatever;  and,  at  this  date,  had 
extended  a  dominion,  which  originally  consisted  of  *    * 

«  Ck:.  de  CUrb  Ontoribui,  c.  19.  f  Ibid.  p.  394. 

f  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.p.5. 
$  The  people  of  Cumae,'about  tkis  time>  appUed  for  leave  to  have  their  pnUiC 
«£ts»  for  the  time,  expressed  m  Latin. 
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a  poor  village  on  the  Tiber,  to  an  empire  and  territory  that  is 
now  scarcely  equalled  by  any  kingdom  or  state  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 


State^  Mannersj  and  Policy  t^tht  Times  continued.^^Rcfteated  Com* 
plainU  fnmi  Cartfmge.^^HoBtile  Diefiontion  of  the  Romaru*'^ 
Jie9oiuHon  to  remcrve  Carthage  from  the  Coast, '^Meanirea  taken 
for  this  Purfiose^'-^Carthage  besieged.^^Tak€n  and  destroyed.'^ 
Revolt  of  the  Macedomansw-^Their  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  Form 
of  a  Roman  Province. --^Fate  of  the  Achaan  League. '^OfieratUms 
in  Spain.-^Conduct  of  Viriathua.^^State  of  JVumantia^^-'Blocade 
if  Mimatuia.'^Its  Destruction.^-^Revolt  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily.'^ 
Legal  Establishments  and  Manners  (fthe  City. 

THE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  hktorjr  of  Rome.  Before  this  date 
Roman  citizens  had  been  treated  as  subjects  of  their  own 
government,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed.  They 
were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a  return  of  their 
effects  upon  oath,  and,  besides  other  stated  or  occasional  con* 
tributions  to  the  public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value 
of  their  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed  more 
entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns ;  and,  having  a  treasury 
replenished  widi  the  spoils  of  their  new  conquest,  exempted 
themselves  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them  in  this 
condition,  is  variously  reported.  Livy  quotes  Valerius  Antias, 
as  stating  it  at  miilies  ducentiesj  or  about  a  million  sterling; 
Velleius  Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Plby  at 
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•otnewhat  more.^  But  the  highest  of  these  computations 
does  not  appear  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  treasury,  consisting 
of  the  sums  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of  victo* 
riousleaders,  the  tributes  received  from  Carthage  and  SjTia, 
the  rents  of  Campania,  the  tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with 
the  addition  not  of  the  spoils  of  Macedonia  merely,  but  of  tho 
revenue  constituted  in  that  country,  put  the  Romans  at  last 
in  condition  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxation ;  an  effect 
which  no  definite  sum  could  produce,  if  subject  to  the  drain 
of  continual  expense,  without  the  supply  of  a  proportional 
revenue  to  replace  it.  The  Roman  treasury,  when  examined 
about  ten  years  after  this  date,  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling :+  a  sum,  surely,  which,  without  a  proper  and 
regular  supply,  must  have  been  soon  exhausted. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Romans, 
for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with  any 
considerable  enemy;  and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dis« 
persed  over  Italy,  from  Aquilea  to  Rhegium,  probably  made  ^ 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  in  trade,  agriculture,  and 
the  other  arts  of  peace.  Among  th^ir  public  works  are  men- 
tioned, not  only  temples  and  fortifications,  particulars  in 
which  nations  attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements,  highways,  and 
other  conveniencies,  the  preludes  or  attendants  of  wealth  and 
commerce. 

Cato,in  pleading  agiunst  the  repeated  election  of  the  same 
person  into  the  office  of  consul,  exclaimed  against  the  luxury 
of  the  times,  and  alleged,  that  so  many  citizens  could  not 
support  their  extravagance  by  any  other  means  than  that  of 
draining  the  provinces,  on  occasion  of  their  repeated  appoint- 
ments to  command.  "  Observe,"  he  said,  **  their  villas,  how 
**  curiously  buik,  how  richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious 


•  Vclieius,lib.  i.  c.  9.— Pltn.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3, 

t  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c  3.    In  gold  16,810ie.  in  silver  ^|070i£.  and  in  coin 
6^,SS4000  H.  S.  Arbtttbnot  of  Ancient,  Coins. 

▼QL.   X.  Og 
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"  wood.     Their  very  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  tb» 
"  Punic  fashion."* 

Laws  had  been  formerly  provided,  to  fix  the  age  at  which 
citizens  might  be  chosen  into  the  different  offices  of  state  :t 
and,  on  the  occasion  on  which  Cato  made  this  speech,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  same  person  could  not  be  repeatedly  chosen.^  , 
At  the  same  time  were  made  those  additions  to  former  sump^ 
tuary  laws,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  census, 
or  enrolment  of  the  people,  became  an  object  of  more  atten- 
tion thsm  formerly;  even  the  Latin  allies,  though  settling  at 
Rome,  were  not  admitted  as  citizens  ;j:  as  to  the  numbers, 
of  the  people,  diey  generally  mustered  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain  widi  the  more 
regular  and  f(»inidable  rivals  of  their  power,  they  still  em* 
ployed  their  legions  on  the  frontiers  of  their  provinces  in 
Spain,  Dalmatia,  Liguria,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  Alps. 
They  opened,  for  the  first  time,  an  intercourse  with  die 
transalpine  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  ^repubUc 
of  Marseilles;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  protected  that 
mercantile  settlement  from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who 
infested  them  from  the  maritime  extremities  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Appennines*.  In  the  differences  which  arose  among 
hordes  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  were  frequendy  admitted 
as  umpires,  gave  audience  to  the  parties,  enforced  their  own 
decrees,  and  disposed  of  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  dieiv 
pleasure.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  all  the  different  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any 
time  likely  to  be  embroiled,  and  generally  conducted  thei» 
transactions,  even  with  nations  supposed  independent,  as  they 
adjusted  the  business  of  their  own  distant  possessions,  by 
commission  or  deputation  from  the  senate,  empowered  to  de- 

*  VidL  P6nq)eraTn  Festum. 

t  It  appears  that,  by  diis  law,  being  Questora  at  ^urty-one^  they  might  rise  to 
the  consulate  at  forty-three, 

\  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Flananius,  mentions  a  law  by  which  the  censors  were 
obliged  to  enrol  every  freeman  that  offered.  The  Latins  complained  th'atthcic 
•owns  weredepopulatedby  cmigrationito  Rome.    Liv.  lib.  xli.  c.  a 
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cidc,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  on  such  matters  as  might 
arise  in  the  place  to  which  their  deliberations  referred. 

The  number  of  commissioners  employed  in  these  services, 
for  the  most  part,  was  ten.  These  took  informations,  formed 
plans,  and  made  their  reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate;  a  practice  fortunate  or  well-advised,  by  which  the 
members  of  this  respectable  body,  in  rotation,  had  an  impor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  that  world  which  they 
were  destined  to  govern. 

The  senate  itself,  though,  from  its  numbers  and  the  emu« 
lation  of  its  members,  likely  to  embarrass  a£Pairs  by  debate, 
delay,  and  the  rash  publication^  of  its  secret  designs,  in  reality 
possessed  all  the  advantages^f  decision,  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  executive  ^oi^ncii^; 
insomuch,  that  their  intentions  frequently  continued  to  be 
secret^  until  they  became  known  in  the  execution  or  effect* 
It  was  thus,  thatahhough  the  king  of  Pergaxtfius  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the  Romans  to  a  war  with 
his  rival  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  that  although  he  preferred 
his  complaints  in  the  senate,  and  prevailed  in  obtaining  a 
resolution  to  make  war;  yet  no  part  of  the  transactigp  j^as 
public,  until  after  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  .prisoner  at 
Rome.  And  this  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  or  states* 
men  maintained  throughout,  and  during  a  long  period,  one 
series  of  constant  and  uniform  design,  .equally  calculated  in 
peace  to  extend  their  dominion  by  intrigue,  as  in  war  by 
conquest.  During  the  present. respite  from  any  considerable 
war,  still  intent  on  the  enlargement  of  their  influence,  they 
balanced  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappa- 
docia  against  one  another,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  able,  at 
pleasure,  to  oppress  any  one  that  should  become  refractory,  or 
incur  suspicion  of  any  hostile  design.  In  a  like  strain  of 
deliberate  artifice,  they  made,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve 
on  a  minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who,  himself,  at  the  death 
of  his  father  Seleucus,  had  succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of 
Demetrius,  his  elder  brother,  then  an  hostage  at  Rome:*  and, 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c  2. 
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under  pretence  of  this  minority,  they  sent  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom,  were  advancing  fast  to  the  enure 
possession  of  it,  when  their  commissioners  at  Antioch  were 
assaulted  with  connivance  pf  the  court.  Octavius,  one  of  die 
number,  was  killed,  and  the  others  forced  to  fly  from  the 
country. 

On  this  occasion  Demetrius,  the  more  legitimate  claimant 
of  the  throne  of  Syria,  being  still  detsuned  in  a  species  of  libe- 
ral confinement  at  Rome,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
to  urge  his  pretensions,  and  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  restore 
him  to  the  succession  of  his  father's  crown:  but  these  crafty 
usurpers,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they  had  received  from 
those  by  whom  this  prince  was  excluded  from  his  right,  pre- 
ferred the  advantages  which  diey  had  over  a  minor  king,  to 
the  precarious  affection  or  gratitude  of  an  active  spirited 
young  man,  educated  among  themselves,  and  taught  by  their 
own  example  to  know  his  interest,  and  the  means  of  support- 
ing it;  they  accordingly  denied  his  request. 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  and, 
by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his  tutor,  got  unrivalled  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer  of  their 
late  commissioner,  Octavius,  in  chains,  to  be  punished  at  their 
discretion.  But  the  senate  disdained  to  wreak  dieir  public 
wrongs  on  a  private  criminal;  or,  having  cause  of  com- 
plaint Against  the  nation  at  large,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  of  a  single  person.  They  suffered  the  pri- 
soner, accordingly,  as  beneath  their  attention,  to  depart. 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Eg}T)t,  they  promoted  the 
dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  in  causing  it  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  brothers,  who  were  then  joined  in  the  sove- 
reignty, and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne.* 

During  the  progress  of  these  transactions,  in  which  the 
Romans,  by  means,  in  appearance,  pacific,  were  hastening  to 
universal  dominion,  the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from 
Africa,  leading  to  a  contest  of  which  the  event  was  more 

•  Polyb  £xcerptae  Legationes. 
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decisive  in  their  advances  to  empire  than  that  of  any  other  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  In  their  conduct 
throughout,  being  now  less  solicitous  than  formerly  of  what  the 
worid  should  think,  they,  contrary  to  their  usual  pretensions 
to  national  generosity  and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve, 
the  states  which  opposed  them,  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the 
meanest  jealousy,  of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporise,  a  district  lying  on  the  coast, 
and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  had  been 
violently  seized  by  Gala,  late  king  of  Numidia,  and  father  of 
Massinissa.  It  had  been  restored  to  Carthage  by  Syphax, 
when  he  supplanted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  now  again  usurped  by  Massinissa,  when  re-^ 
placed  on  his  throne  by  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
likewise  disposed  to  support  him  in  his  claim  to  the  subject 
in  dispute;  and  the  Carthaginians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty 
from  making  war  oft  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  recourse 
to  complaints  and  representations,  which  they  made  at  Rome, 
both  before  and  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia.  The 
Roman  senate  had,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  eluded  these 
complaints,  and,  diuing  this  time,  was  in  the  practice  of  send- 
ing commissioners  into  Africa,  under  pretence  of  hearing  the 
parties  in  this  controversy,  but  with  instructions  or  disposi- 
tions to  favour  Massinissa,  and  to  observe,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  condition  and  the  movements  of  their  ancient 
rival.f 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  possessed  of  ample  resources,  and, 
if  wealth  or  magnificence  could  constitute  strength,  still  a 
powerful  nation,  being  weary  of  many  vain  applications  and 
suits,  took  their  resolution  to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  force  their 
cTmm  to  the  territory  in  question. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  resolution,  they  were  met 
in  the  field  by  the  army  of  Massinissa,  commanded  by  him^ 
self,  though  now  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  de- 
fcated.J 

•  Pclyb.  Excerpt*  Legatkmes,  No.  142. 

t  Polyb.  Excerptz  Lcgationcs,  c.  118.— Liv.  lib.  xL  c.  17. 

\  Liv.  Epitome, lib.  xiviii.— Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  38. 
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This  unfortunate  event  at  once  disappointed  dieir  hopes, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  resentment  of  die  Romans,  who 
considered  the  attempt,'  to  do  themselves  justice,  as  a  contra^ 
vention  of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  violation  of  the  peace  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had  been  for  some 
time  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Roman  senate.    Deputies  had 
been  sent  into  Africa,  to  procure  the  infermaUon  that  was 
necessary  to  determine  this  question.     Among  these  Cato, 
being  struck  with  the  |;reatness,  wealth,  and  populousness  of 
that  republic,  and  with  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  territoiy, 
when  he  made  his  report  in  the  senate,  carried,  in  a  fold  of 
his  gown,  a  parcel  of  figs,  which  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
**  These,'^  he  said,  *'  are  the  produce  of  a  land  that  is  but 
**  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.     Judge  what  Italy  may  have 
**  to  fear  from  a  country  whose  produce  is  so  much  superior 
**  to  its  own.     That  country  is  now  in  arms^  the  sword  is 
**  drawn  against  Massinissa :  but,  when  thrust  in  his  side, 
**will  penetrate  to  you.     Your  boasted  victories  have  not 
*^  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  but  given  them  experience, 
**  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed  them  how  to  disguise, 
•'  under  the  semblance  of  peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find  to  be 
**  marshalled  against  you  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arsenals.'' 
This,  and  every  other  speech  on  the  subject,  the  partial  seve- 
rity of  this  celebrated  counsellor  concluded  with  his  famous 
saying,  which  was  but  too  favourably  received,  "  That  Car- 
**  thage  should  be  destroyed;"*  so  little  foresight  have  nations 
of  the  ruin  they  prepare  for  themselves  by  the  destruction  of 
■others. 

.Scipio  Nasica,  however,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
resisted  the  doctrine  of  Cato;  represented  the  forces  of  Car- 
thage as  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Romans;  or,  if  really 
greater  than  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  them,  no  more 
than  were  required  to  call  forth  into  acdion  or  keep  alive  the 
virtues  of  a  people  who,  for  want  of  proper  exertion,  were 
already  begun  to  decline  in  strength,  vigilance,  discipline,  and 
valour. 

*  Delenda  est  Carthago. 
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Itk  this  diversity  of  opinions,  it  appeared,  soon  after,  that 
the  senate,  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  measure,  by  some 
appearance  of  moderation  in  the  terms,  resolved  not  to  de» 
stroy,  but  to  remove,  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  to  a  new 
situation,  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea*^ 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate  adventure 
with  Massinissa,  were  willing  to  preserve  their  effects,  and 
to  purchase  tranquillity  by  the  lowest  concessions.  But  as 
the  measure  now  proposed  by  the  Roman  senate  amounted 
to  a  deprivation  of  all  that  immoveable  property  which  was. 
vested  in  houses  or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  suppression 
ef  all  those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  could  not  be 
easily  transferred  from  the  coast,  to  an  inland  situation,  it 
was  supposed  that  their  consent  could  not  be  easily  obtained^ 
and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  keep  the  design  a  secret^ 
until  effectual  means  were  prepared  for  its  execution. 

The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  were  in- 
structed to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their  forces  into  Sicily. 
As  their  arrival  on  that  island,  which  was  then  ina  state  of 
profound  peace,,  evidently  implied  a  design  upon  Africa,  the 
people  of  Utica,^  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an  early 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a  deputation  to 
make  them  a  tender  of  their  own  sea-port  and  town,  as  a  fit 
harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the  accommodation  of  dieir 
forces.    The  Carthaginians,  meanwhile,  were  distracted  with 
opposite    counsels.     Considering  their  present  troubles   aa 
originating  in  the  war  with  Massinissa,  they  laid  the  blame 
on  Asdrubal,  the  supposed  author  of  it,,  and  him,  with  his 
abettors,  they  ordered  into  exile;  but,  without  coming  to  any 
odier  resolutions,  formed  a  commission,  witli  full  powers  to  pro- 
ceed as  circumstances  might  require,  and  agree  to  whatever 
they  should  find  most  expedient  for  the  commonwealth.  Tliese 
commissioners,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  disposition 
in  the  senate  to  treat  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  arrest,  by  the  most  humble  concessions,  the  sword 

*  Apphm.  in  Punicis.— Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Catonis.— Zonaras,  lib.  ix.  c.  26.— 
Oroi.  lil>  t9.  «.  22.— Velleius,  lib.  I  c.  12.— Polyb.  Exccrptae^  Le^tiones*  Now 
U2. 
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that  was  lifted  up  against  their  country.  They,  accordingly^ 
acknowledged  the  imprudence  of  their  late  conduct,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness.  They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
passed  upon  Asdrubal  and  his  party,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
contrition  for  the  hostilities  lately  offered  to  Massinissa;  and 
they  made  a  formal  sun*ender  of  their  city  and  its  territory,  ta 
Jbe  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans* 

In  return  to  this  act  of  pusillanimity  and  folly,  they  were 
told,  with  an  artful  reservation,  that  the  Romans,  approving^ 
their  conduct,  meant  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their  effects, 
whether  private  or  public:  but,  as  a  pledge  of  their  compliance 
with  the  measures  that  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  re* 
turn  of  former  disputes,  they  demanded  three  hundred  hos- 
tages, the  children  of  senators,  or  of  the  first  families  in  Car« 
thage.  This  demand  being  reported  in  the  city,  gave  a  gene- 
ral alarm ;  but  the  authors  of  these  counsels  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  recede.  They  tore  from  the  arms  of  their  parents 
the  children  of  families  the  most  distinguished  in  the  com- 
monwealth; and,  amidst  the  cries  of  afHiction  and  despair, 
embarked  those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Upon  this  island  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  consuls,  and  were  by  them 
sent  forward  to  Rome. 

ThI  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament,  without  ex- 
plaining themselves  any  further,  continued  their  voyage,  and, 
by  their  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fresh  alarm 
at  Carthage.  Deputies  from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  place  went  to  receive  them  at  Utica,  and  were  told,  that 
they  must  further  deliver  up  their  arms,  ships,  engines  of  war, 
naval  and  military  stores.  Even  these  alarming  commands 
they  received  as  the  strokes  of  fate,  which  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed. "  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the  deputies,  "  to  dis- 
"  putc  your  commands;  but  we  entreat  you  to  consider,  to 
**  what  a  helpless  state  you  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate 
**  people,  who,  by  this  hard  condition,  will  be  rendered  unable 
,  "  to  preserve  peace  among  their  own  citizens  at  home,  or  to 
^^  defend  themselves  against  the  meanest  invader  from  ai^road. 
"  We  have  banished  Asdrubal^  in  order  to  receive  you:  w^ 
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**^>lMii^Be.decl;aeiliiiin.ap ^axtmyXohis  QQUJ^txy^iihAt yovi^igbt 
'^  .bcoor'frMDds :  but,vibeai  we  are. disarmedyvirabo  can  prevei^t 
'^  ithis  .exile  from  Returning  ito  occupy  the  city  x>f  C^h^g^ 
^  *ftfe,aMmt  you?  ^With.t»reoty  thousanil  ji^n  ithat  {oUoyr  hifn, 
^  if  .I1eyc01ne84i11t04tbe.directi011.0f  our. government,  he  wiU 
*^.a<»0n  oblige  us  to  make  ,war  on  .you.''*  In  an3]9irer  to.  this 
ipifeeouscezpostulation,  ^  Roman  generals  undertook.the  prp- 
4iqctk^  af  Carthage,  and  ordered  commiaaariieis ,  to  Te^ve 
>th(e..seveiad  artideathat  iwere. surrendered,  ^lui  to  see  the  ar&e* 
>  aadsr  einp^ed,  and.the  docks. destroyed. 

rlt^is.reported,  itbat there  .were,delivfired,.upon.this  occa- 
^••cjn,iiE>rty  thousand  suits  of  armour,,  twenty  thousand  catapu- 
lfle,.or.lai^  en^e&of  war,  with  a  plentiful  Mote  of  darts, 
arrows,  and  other  missiles. 

Soifaary  well-knowing  the,  veneration  which. mankind  enter- 
ttaiiribr  the  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  with  the  shrines 
4aul  consecrated  temples  of  their  gods,  and  dreading  the  ,^- 
fecta  of  a  .despair,  with,  which  the  pqople.mi^t  be  seized,  on 
perceiving  how  nmch  they  were  to  he  affec:ted  in  their  private 
and  public  property,  the  .Roman  officers  proceeded  with  csui- 
tion«    .But  now,  thinking  their  object  secure,  they  no  Icmger 
disguised  their  intentions*    The  consul  called  the  Carthagi- 
nian-ideputies  into  his  presence,  and,,  beginning  with  an  exhor- 
taticm,  that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  die  neces- 
sity of  their  fortune  imposed,  declared,  as  the  definitive  reso- 
lution jaf  the  Roniaa  senate^  that  the  people  of  Carthage  must 
relinquish  their  present  situation,  and  build  on  any  other  part 
of  their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty  stadia,  or  about  ten 
miles,  removed  from  the  sea«  The  amazement  and  soirow  with 
which  this  (declaration  was  received,  justified  the  precautions 
.which  bad  been  taken,  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  intended 
measure.     The  deputies  threw^  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  endeavoured,  from  .motives  of  pity,  or  of  reason^  to  obtain 
a  revocation  of  this  o^el  and  arbitrary,  decree.    They  jdeaded 
the  merit  of  their  implicit,  submission,  their  weakness,  their 
inability  any  longer  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Rome,.circum- 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat  c.  142. 
VOL.  I.  ■  h 
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vented,  disanaed,  )x)und  to  their  duty  by  hostages,  the  most 
precious  blood  of  their  citizens.  They  pleaded  the  faith  which 
the  Romans  had  plighted,  the  hopes  of  protection  they  had 
given,  and  the  reputation  they  had  jusdy  acquired,  not  only 
for  national  justice,  but  for  clemency  and  generosi^  to  all  who 
sued  for  protection.  They  pleaded  the  respect  which  all  na- 
tions  owed  to  the  shrines  and  the  consecrated  temples  of  their 
gods  J  the  deplorable  state  into  which  numbers  of  their  people 
must  be  reduced,  e]q>elled  fix)m  their  habitations  and  immov- 
able possessions,  the  principal  articles  of  their  property;  and 
the  hopeless  condition  of  others,  who,  inured  to  subsist  by  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  situation,  were  entirely  disqualified 
to  support  themselves  or  their  children  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea. 

The  Roman  consul  replied,  by  repeating  the  express  or- 
ders  of  the  senate,  and  bade  the  Carthaginisms  remember,  that 
states  were  composed  of  men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.  That 
the  Roman  senate  had  prombed  to  spare  and  protect  the  re- 
pubUc  of  Carthage;  and  that  they  had  fiilfiUed  this  engage- 
ment by  leaving  the  people  in  possession  of  their  freedom  and 
their  laws.  That  the  sacred  places  should  remain  untouched, 
and  that  the  shrmes  of  the  gods  would  stiU  be  withm  the  reach 
of  their  pious  visits.  That  the  distance  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  Carthage  from  the  sea  was  not  so  great  as 
the  distance  at  which  Rome  herself  was  placed;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  a  matter  fully  decided,  that  the  people  of  Carthage 
should  no  longer  have  under  their  immediate  view  that  ele- 
ment which,  opening  a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted 
them  first  into  Sicily,  afterwards  into  Spain,  and  last  of  aO 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of  Rome;  and  which  would  never 
cease  to  suggest  projects  of  aggrandisement  dangerous  to 
themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  mankind.  **  We 
"  go  dien,"  said  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  «  to  certain  death, 
"  which  we  have  merited  by  havmg  persuaded  our  feUow-ci- 
**  tizens  to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
**  But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands  obeyed,  you  must 
**  be  ready  to  enforce  them ;  and  by  this  means  you  may  save 
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*'  an  unfortunate  people  frcmi  exposing  themselves,  by  any  act 
**  of  despair,  to  worse  sufierings  than  they  have  yet  endured.'' 

The  deputies,  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a  distance  by 
twenty  galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet,  set  sail  for  Carthage.  They 
were  received  on  die  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to 
hear  the  result  of  their  negotiations;  but  the  silence  they  pre- 
served, under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  their 
report  first  to  the  senate,  spread  a  general  dismay.  In  the 
senate  their  message  was  received  with  cries  of  despair,  which 
soon  conveyed  to  the  people  in  the  streets  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them.  And  this  nation,  who,  about 
forty  years  before,  had  consented  to  betray  a  principal  citizen 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  who  had  lately  resigned 
all  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  a  free  state,  now  kindled 
into  r^;e  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  destroy  their  ha- 
bitations, and  part  with  so  great  a  part  of  their  wealth,  as  could 
not  be  removed.  They  burst  into  the  place  where  the  senate 
was  assembled,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members 
who  had  advised  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  degrading  sub- 
missions, or  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the  state  into  its 
present  helpless  condition.  They  took  vengeance,  as  is  com- 
mon with  a  corrupted  populace,  on  others,  for  f&ults,  in  which 
they  themselves  had  freely  concurred;  and,  as  awake  to  new 
sentiments  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit  of  their  own 
commonwealth,  ever  ready  to  barter  national  character  for 
profit,  to  purchase  safety  with  shameful  concessions,  and  to 
remove  a  present  danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  secu- 
rity of  nations  against  any  danger,  the  reputation  of  their  vi- 
gour, and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  broke  into  every  kind  of  disorder,  a 
few  had  the  precaution  to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the  chain 
which  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
collection  of  stones  on  the  batdements;  these  being  now  the 
only  weapons  they  had  left  to  repel  the  expected  attack  of  the 
Romans.  The  remains  of  the  senate  too,  without  reflecting 
on  the  desperate  state  of  their  own  affairs,  resolved  on  war. 
Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded  in  every  breast  to  dejection  and 
meanness. 
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Bient  latel]^  pt(mo\jtAc6d  again^  A»drabed,'  and  ayiinst^  tH^ 
trobpa  undef  hiaf  cotnmaxRL    These  exiles  were  eiitreiibcl  tD 
hasfen  thert  retcarh  for  die  def(h3ee  of  a  city  bereft  of  amM, 
rfi?ps,  tttilkitry  ami  A)aVal  Mores;    The  people,  in  the  nwomt 
tiiAe,  #ith  m  ardour  wh'<eh  re^oii  and  the  liope^  of  sttceftMt^ 
during  the  pi^osperhy  of  die  repiMie,  coeM  not  bAve  ingpired^ 
erid^avoui^ed  tx>  ^^fauce  die  arftf^  and  die  steFeft  wldclr  they 
had  so  wretchedly  surrendered.    They  deinoBritod  dieir 
Kousesr,  to  ^pply  the  ddckd  withtidAer^    They  opened  liiie 
temples  and  other  puMic  hnildifige  to  aceommodate  the  W««f&- 
ihen;  afnd,  Without  disthietioti  of  sex,  coridrdohy  or  age,  irtik 
in  haste  to  ht  employed,  collected  materlkalsy  fbmisfced  frmru 
^Idhij  or  bdre  a  part  ili  sttiy  Idixnsr  that  wsts  thoa|^  necessary 
to  put  the  city  in  H  stdte  of  defeflfce.  They  si^^ed  the  fiM**. 
drs  sliid  die  armourers  with  the  brass  scbd  mm  of  their  dome^ 
tic  litensiU;  or,  Where  these  ilietab  were  deficient,  broi^)^ 
Wh^t  they  could  furtii^h  bf  silver  atnd  g)oU.     Together  with 
the  other  itistterials  which  were  used  in  the  roperies,  they  e«t 
off  the  hail:  from  their  heads,  to  be  spun  iiito  cordage  fi^  the 
shipping,  and  into  braces  for  their  engines  of  wah 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  Whit  was  in  ligitatioB, 
willing  to  aWait  the  returns  of  reaoon^  and  to  let  these  first 
ebuUitions  of  frenzy  subside^  for  some  d^  made  no  attempts 
on  the  city.  But,  hearing  of  AsdrubaPs  approach  ^th  hb 
armyj  they  thought  it  necessary  to  endearoiir,  b^ore  his  arri>> 
val;  to  possess  themseltes  of  the  gates.  Having  in  rain  tit^ 
tempted  to  scale  the  walk,  they  were  oUiged  to  undergo  the 
labours  of  a  regular  siege;  and  though  they  inade  a  breach, 
Were  repttlscd  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storkn^ 

Addrubal  had  takeii  post  on  the  creek  which  separated  die 
peninsula  of  Cardiage  from  die  continent,  mamtained  his 
communication  with  the  city  by  water,  and  supplied  the  in^ 
habitants  with  provisions  and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeiag 
that  they  could  hot  prevail  while  Asdndxil  retained  his  poit, 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  but  were  defeated,  aod  oU^pl 
to  raise  the  siege.  Having  thus  spent  two  years  in  the  cti- 
terprise,  and  having  changed  their  commanders  twice,  but 
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iMliMitt  any  ewiriAtwble  -advantage,  diey  begas  to  incur  tlia 
» of  having  ficiniied  agaioat  a  neighbooriiig  comafton* 
r  an-  iiMridiotts  cksigD,  whioh  they  coukl  not  accomplish. 
i  in  every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
sprang  up  against  them.;  and  even  Maaainisaa,  unwilling  to 
see  their  power  in  hia  neighbourhood  substituted  for  that  of 
Cafduige,  and  jeokwa  o£  the  avidity  with  which  they  endea* 
vwtfisd  tobeeeme  maaiers  in  Africa,  snatching  from  his  hands 
a  prey  which  he  Aooght  himself  alone  entitled  to  seize,  with- 
drew his  forces,  and  left  them  singly  to  contend  with  the  dif- 
ieullietf  ift  which  diey  were  so  deeply  involved. 

Bmd  die  Romaaw  were  oidy  animated  by  m<ntifications, 
which  Me  so  iqn  to  discourage  other  nations.  They  imputed 
the  miscanriage  ai  their  troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their 
generals;  attd,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  still  clamoured  for  a 
better  choice.  Another  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  iEmilius 
Panlns,  and  by  adoption  the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
having  already  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  smd  in  Africa^ 
and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  the  office  of 
adiki  was  diou^t  wordiy  of  the  supreme  command;  but 
bemg  about  ten  years  under  the  legal  age,  it  was  necessary 
to  dispense  with  the  law  in  his  &vour;  and  this  being  done, 
his  appointment  to  the  province  of  Africa,  in  preference  to 
his  colkagt^,  was  declared  without  the  usual  method  of  cast- 
ingfets. 

The  Carthaginians,  though  bereft  of  ail  their  resources, 
fay  having  merely  resumed  their  spirit,  were  now  reinstated 
in  their  consideration  or  rank  among  nations,  and  had  treaties 
of  alHance  with  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Mauritania  and 
Numidia,  whose  aid  'they  solicited  with  alarming  reflections 
on  the  boundless  ambition  and  invidious  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  even  conveyed  assurances  of  support  to  the 
Ach#aii8,  to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  imposter,  who,  about 
this  time,  laid 'claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia;  and  they 
encouraged  with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  that  king- 
dyn,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  recover  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  country. 

The  meae  change  of  a  commander,  and  better  discipline 
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ID  the  Roman  army,  however,  soon  altered  the  state  and  pros* 
pects  of  the  war*  The  first  object  of  Sctpio  was  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  country, 
and  to  intercept  dieir  supply  of  provlBions  and  odier  articles 
necessary  to  withstand  a  siege.  4 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay, 
covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  on  die  east 
by  dfiat  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
leagues  from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  or  harbour,  in  which  their  docks 
and  their  shipping  were  secured  ^m  storms  and  hostile  at* 
tacks.  The  byrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmus,  and 
presen^d,  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town  by  land,  a  waB 
thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  whole  chxumfe- 
rence  of  the  place  was  above  twenty  miles.* 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  access  to  that  side 
of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were  washed  by  Ae  sea;  but 
were  shut  out  from  die  harbour  by  a  chcdn  which  was  stretched 
across  the  entrance.  Asdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  bason 
over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means  still  preserved 
the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  country.  Scipio,  to 
dislodge  him  from  this  post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of 
the  fortifications  to  scale  die  walls,  actually  gained  the  batde- 
ments,  and  gave  an  alsum,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginian 
general  to  throw  himself  into  the  city.  The  Roman  general, 
satisfied  with  obtaining  this  end,  toolc  possession  of  the  post 
which  the  other  had  abandoned;  and  being  now  master  of  die 
continental  side  of  the  harbour,  and  free  to  enter  the  isthmus, 
he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  byrsa.  In  his  camp  he  co- 
vered himself,  as  usual,  with  double  lines;  one  facing  the 
fortifications  he  was  about  to  attack,  consisting  of  a  curtain 
twelve  feet  high,  widi  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which 
one  in  the  centre  was  high  enough  to  overlook  the  ramparts, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works;  the  other  line 
secured  his  rear  from  surprise  on  the  side  of  the  country;  and 

*  Orouus,  lib.  hr.  c.  32. — ^Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  11. 
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bodi  effectually  guarded  the  isthmus,  ami  obstructed  all  access 
to  the  town  by  land. 

The  besieged,  however,  still  continued  to  receive  a  supply 
of  provisions  by  sea;  their  victuallers  took  the  benefit  of  every 
wind  that  blew  fresh  and  right  into  the  harbour,  to  pass 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  \riuch,  being  too  near  the  rocks, 
durst  not,  with  such  a  wind,  unmoor  to  pursue  them.  Scipio, 
to  cut  off  this  resource,  projected  a  mole  from  the  main  land 
to  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  across  the  entrapce  of  the  har- 
bour. He  began  to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a  foimdation  of 
ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to  contract  the  mound  gradually 
as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top.  The  work,  when 
first  observed  from  Carthage,  was  considered  as  a  vain  un- 
dertaking; but  when  it  appeared  to  advance  with  a  sensible 
progress,  gave  a  serious  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  agsdnst  the  evils  which  they 
began  to  foresee  from  this  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  their 
shipping , undertook  a  work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast,  than 
even  that  of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsida  within 
their  walls,  and  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  sea ;  and  this 
they  had  actually  accomplished  by  the  time  that  the  other 
passage  was  shut.  Notwithstanding  the  late  surrender  of  all 
their  navy  and  stores,  they  had,  at  this  time,  by  incredible 
efforts,  assembled  or  constructed  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys.  With 
this  force  they  were  ready  to  appear  in  the  bay,  while  the 
Roman  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unrigged,  secure  against  any 
danger  from  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  to  be  shut  up  by 
msurmountable  bars ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  if  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  surprise  with  which  they  might 
have  attacked  their  enemy,  must  have  done  great  execution 
on  the  Roman  fleet.  But  having  spent  no  less  than  two  days 
in  preparing  for  action,  and  in  clearing  their  new  passage 
after  it  was  known  to  be  open,  they  gave  the  enemy  likewise 
full  time  to  prepare.  On  the  third  they  engaged,  fought  the 
whole  day  without  gaining  any  advantage  ;  and,  in  their 
retreat  at  nighty  suffered  greatly  from  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
«n  their  rear. 
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While  the  besiegers  endeavoured,  to  obstruct  diis  neir 
communicatiQQ  with  the  sea,  the  besic  -ged  made  «i  deaperafte 
attempt  on  dieir  woHts  b^  land.  A  numerous  body  of  'men^ 
devoting  iheir  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  counbry,  withoiit 
any  arms,  and  provided  only  with  mal:ehes,  crossed^the.har- 
bour,  said,  exposing  themselves  to  ce  rtain  death,  aet  fire  to 
the  engines  and  towers  of  the  besiegers  ;  and,  while.diey  were 
surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword,  wil  lingly  .-perished  in  the 
execution  of  their  purpose* 

In  such  attempts  and  varieties  of  efibct  tiie  sumnser  el^ised; 
and  Scipio,  with  the  loss  of  his  engineis,  and  a  renewal  ^f  all 
the  dificulties  which  he  bad  formerl) '  to  encounter  At  se«, 
contenting  himsdf  witii  a  blockade  for  some  months^  discen* 
tinned  his  attacks:  but  his  oomaand  being  proloQged  for 
another  year,  he  resumed  hisopeiatioins  in- the  sprii^;  a^d 
finding  the  place,  in  this  interval,  greaidy  reduced  by  despair 
and  Csunine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  o  f  the  doeks,  where  he 
observed  that  the  batdements  were  low  and  unguarded*  His 
arrival  in  the  streets  did  not  put  him  in  i*  Missesaion  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants,  during  six  days,  disp  uted  every  house  and 
•every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the  buildings  which 
tiiey  found  themselves  obliged  to  al  landon*  AJbove  fifty 
thousand  persons,  of  different  sexes,  wl  lo  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  citadel,  at  last  accepted  of  quarter. ,  .and  were  led  captive 
from  thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  c  >ne  of  twent}*five  thou- 
sand women,  and  another  of  thirty  tho  us«)d  men. 

Nine  hundred  deserters,  who  had  left  the  Roman  army 
during  the  siege,  having  been  refused  that  quarter  which  was 
offered  to  the  natives  of  Carthage,  took  post  in  a  temple  which 
stood  on  an  eminence,  with  a  resoluti  on  to  die  with  swords 
in  dieir  hands,  and  after  the  greatest  po  ssible  effusion  of  blood 
to  their  enemies.  To  these  Asdruba  1,  followed  by  his  wife 
and  bis  children,  joined  himself;  but  not  having  the  same 
motive  of  despair  to  persist  in  the  purp  ose  of  these  deserters, 
he  left  the  temfde,  and  accepted  of  qua  rter.  His  wife,  in  the 
mean  time,  widi  more  ferocity  or  magi  aanimity  than  her  hus- 
band, Isud  violent  hands  on  her  childn  n,  and,  together  with 
their  dead  bodies,  threw  herself  into  tl  le  flame  of  a  burning 


Mpfi(>tatim9  wlikh  I^Mi«  ckver  the^^,  in  order  to  abridge  ^ 
duj^tiop  fif  th»  ty\]$  t}my  ^uflbr^  99t  gr^  to  ^P  1^i?a]^^  if) 

The  city  ii<mtiftue4  to  bum  diwiwg  *av^m^en  day^  i  ^^^ 
this  time  the  Rpoum  (olsikrs  were  ^Uow^d  tp  s^ei:^6  wh^ver 
tjMF  CQuW  a^V€  frwa  the  fla^ftes,  or  wr^^t  frqqi  th/e  hjEffids  of 
the  dying  inhabitants,  who  were  ^tiU  dangerow*  to  thow  yrh^ 
^e^ached  themt  Scii^o,  in  beholdiMg  thi^  ip^lwphply  s^f^, 
10  md  ta  have  repeated  from  il^i^er  twp  Un^  con^talning 
a  prophdcy  of  the  fall  qf  Troy»  *^  To  whom  do  y9U  i^w  9^ 
^  ply  thia  prediction?"  said  Polybiusi,  who  h^pp^npd  tp  he 
near  him;  "  To  my  own  counter,"  he  9aidj  "  for  h^r  tpo  I 
^  dread  in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fate*"^ 

Sctpio'a  letter  to  the  senate  i$  said  to  have  contained  no 
more  tha^  d^se  words:  ^^  Carthage  is  taken*  The  army 
^^  aw^aits  yxmr  further  orders*"  The  tidhi^  were  received  at 
Rome  witb  uncommon  dernQOStirations  of  joy.  The  victon?, 
fecojkcting  all  the  passages  of  their  former  war^^  ^e  alannA 
i^ch  had  been  given  by  Hamiibal,  and  the  inreconcilahle 
andpadiy  of  the  two  natbns,  gave  orders  to  ra^te  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Carthage,  and  even  to  destroy  the  materi^  of  which 
they  wene  constructed. 

A  commission  was  granted  by  the  senate^  to  ten  <^  it% 
members,  to  take  possession  of  territories  which  were  thus 
deprived  of  their  sovereign,  to  model  the  form  of  this  new 
province,  and  to  prepare  it  for  die  reception  of  a  Jloman 
governor.  And  thus  Carthage,  the  only  instance^  if  £gyp$ 
he  c^^duded  from  Africa,  in  which  the  human  genius  ever 
appeared  greatly  distinguished  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
die  model  of  magnificence,  the  repository  of  wealth,  and  osie 
of  the  principal  states  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  .more« 
The  Bomans,  in  die  outset  of  this  transaction,  incited  by 
naticmal  animosity,  and  an  excess  of  jealousy,  formed  a  design 

*  For  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  see  the  authors  ali«a4y  (Ui^ 
p.  340. 
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more  cruel  towards  their  rival  than  at  first  view  it  appeared 
to  be ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  it,  became  actors  in  a  scene  of 
horror,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  led  them  far  beyond 
their  original  intention.  By  the  milder  law  and  practice  of 
modem  nations  we  iHay  trust  that  we  are  happily  exempted 
from  the  danger  of  ever  beholding  such  horrid  examples  re- 
peated, at  least  in  any  part  of  the  western  world* 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  remained  in  suspense, 
the  Romans  had  odier  wars  to  maintain  on  the  side  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece.  And  here  also  the  natural  progress  of 
their  p<^cy,  suited  to  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  with 
other  nations,  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed  usurpation 
of  a  sovereignty,  which  they  had  so  long  disguised  under  the 
specious  tides  of  alliance  and  protection. 

Macedonia,  being  ill  fitted  to  retsun  the  republican  form 
into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  the  Romans,  after  some  years 
of  distinction,  and  an  attempt  at  last,  in  favour  of  a  pretended 
son  of  the  late  king,  to  recover  its  independence  and  its  mo- 
marchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest.  Of  this  transaction 
the  following  particulars  are  mentioned:  Andriscus,  an 
African  of  uncertain  extraction,  being  observed  to  have  some 
resemblance  of  features  to  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia,  had 
the  courage,  under  the  name  of  Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the 
crown.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  went  into  Syria,  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Demetrius,  but  was,  by  this  prince,  taken 
into  custody,  and  transported  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  little  regard  to  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and 
even  allowed  him  to  escape.  After  this  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia,  and,  with 
better  fortune  than  he  had  in  the  first  attempt,  drew  to  his 
standard  many  natives  of  that  country  and  of  Thrace.  In  his 
first  encounter  he  even  defeated  Juventius  the  Roman  praetor, 
and  was  acknowledged  king;  but  soon  after  fell  a  prey  to  Me- 
tellus,  and  furnished  the  victors  with  an  obvious  pretence  for 
reducing  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
a  province. 

The  states  of  the  Achaean  league,  at  the  same  time,  being 
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already  on  the  decUne,  hastened,  by  the  temerity  and  dis- 
traction of  their  own  councils,  the  career  of  their  fortunes  to 
the  sano^  termination* 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  suffered  this  famous  con- 
federacy to  retain  the  show  of  its  independence,  had  treated 
its  members,  in  many  particulars,  as  subjects*  At  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Perseus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or 
taken  into  custody,  as  criminals  of  state,  many  citizens  of 
Achaia,  who  had,  in  that  contest,  appeared  to  be  disaffected  to 
the  Roman  cause*  Of  these  they  had  detained  about  a  thou- 
sand, in  different  prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period  of  se« 
venteen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them,  who  survived 
their  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty,  as  having  already  suffer- 
ed enough;  or  as  being  no  longer  in  condition  to  give  any 
umbrage  to  Rome*^  I^lybius,  being  of  this  nun^r,  ac* 
quired,  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  that  knowledge  of  Roman 
affairs  which  appears  so  conspicuous  in  the  remains  of  his 
history*  When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himself  to  Scipio,  the 
son  of  iEmilius,  and  being  well  versed  in  the  active  scenes 
which  had  recendy  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  being 
entirely  occupied  with  reflections  on  matters  of  state  and  of 
war,  no  doubt  contributed,  by  his  instructions,  to  prepare  this 
young  man  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  was  about  to 
perform,  when  this  last  scene  of  expiring  freedom  was  opened 
in  Greece. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  so  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens,  in  a  great  measure  assumed  the  administra* 
tion  of  affairs  in  Greece,  disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether 
of  fortune  or  power,  and  confined  these  advantages  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of  their  ambition.f 
They  received  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Achaean 
council,  and  encouraged  its  members,  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  embassies  to 
Rome*  The  steps  which  followed  are  but  imperfectiy  marked 
in  the  fragments  of  history  which  relate  to  this  period*  It 
appears  that    the   Spartans,  having   been  forced    into    the 

*  Pausaaias  in  Achaicas.  t  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Leg;at.  c.  ip3. 
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Achaean  coh&dfenlcy,  ccrtilinVi6d  ffefractorf  In  Ao%t  of  itt 
councfls.  Ih  conseqileticfe  of  theiir  cohiptoihti  it  Roitte,  it 
commission  being  issued  by  the  senate  ^  liistiftl,  #a^  seAt  to 
hfekr  paJrHtes  on  the  spot,  aiid  to  adjust  theii^  dHRi^cfcs*  iTie 
Achaean  council,  incensed  at  this  insUlt,  Which  i^as  offet^d  to 
Aeir  authority,  without  Waitmgthe  atrivAl  of  thfe  Rotnancb^- 
ihissioners,  proceeded  to  enforce  their  oWii  detrbifs  Agaihsi 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into  Laconia,  and,  ti 
the  gates  of  Lacedaemoh,  overpb^ered  the  inh^bitaht^  of  the 
elty,  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  ehti-ancfe.  The  Romslii 
deputation  arriving  after  these  ho^tflitifes  had  conlittlescM, 
summoned  the  parties  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  and,  in  the  n^tiid 
of  the  senate,  declaring,  with  their  usual  artifice,  fliat  All  the 
citibs  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  dotninioti  of  PhilijJ 
should  be  Ibft  in  full  possession  of  their  independence  ihd 
freedom,  gave  sentence,  that  Lacbdaemon,  Corinth,  Ar^, 
Heraclea,  and  Orchottienos,  not  having  beeh  original  members 
of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  should  now  be  disjoined  froin  it: 
thus  Only  weakening  an  enemy,  whils.t  Aey  pretended  a  zeal 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Multitudes,  from  all  the  dififcrent  states  of  the  league,  bfeing 
oh  this  occatlon  assembled  at  Corinth,  a  great  Hot  ensued. 
The  Roman  deputies  were  insulted,  and  obliged  to  leave  the 
place ;  and  in  this  manner  commenced  a  war,  in  which  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  custom,  engaged  with  reluctance,  because 
they  had  expected  to  establish  their  sovereignty  In  Greece 
without  any  convulsion,  and  because,  Carthage  being  aPtiil  ub* 
subdued,  they  had  otherwise  full  employment  for  their  forces, 
in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Macedonia.  Instead,  therefore,  of  com- 
mencing hostilities,  they  renewed  their  commission,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  existing  disputes ;  but 
the  states  of  the  Achaean  league,  imputing  the  unusual  conduct 
of  the  Romans,  in  this  particular,  to  fear,  and  to  the  iD  state 
of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  while  Carthage  was  likely  to  repel 
their  attack,  thought  that  they  had  found  dn  opportunity  to 
exclude  for  ever  from  tlieir  councils  the  Overbearing  influence 
of  this  arrogant  nation.*     They  were  encouraged  with  hopes 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.c  144. 
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of  snppoh  frbih  Thebes,  feubcba,  aiidmhef  distficfe  df  Ortece, 
wherfc  die  f)feople  wtre  averse  to  flie  dominion  of  &^  Ro- 
TtiAttt ;  and  thejr,  thcrefoi-e,  asscihbled  stn  army  to  A^ert  vheit 
comrhbh  rights,  jtad  to  efaforce  their  authority  ovti-  the  several 
membteri  of  thtit  own  confederacy. 

UAfortoh&tely  for  thch-  cause,  Mfetellus  had  tfien  prferafltd 
ih  lllacfeclonia,  ind  was  at  leisure  to  turh  his  forces  against 
tft)ein.  Hfc,  accordingly,  moved  towards  the  Peloponnestiy, 
still  ^vlng  the  Achaeans  an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  oF 
"^raf,  hf  feubihitting  to  the  mandates  tf  the  Hofnin  sfrclat^i 
**  'these  mandates,*'  he  ^rd,  "  Were  no  ihore  than  that  thfe^ 
*^  should  desist  from  their  pretensions  on  Sparta,  and  th6 
^  other  cantbns  who  applied  for  the  protection  of  Rome.** 

flut  the  Ach^ans  thought  it  safer  to  resist,  than  to  be  diSi 
armed  under  theSfe  Stale  pretences;  they  tdok  the  field,  passed 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  th^ 
Thebans,  marched  to  Thermopylae,  with  a  view  to  defend  thii 
entry  from  the  side  of  Macedonia  into  Greece.     In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed;  being  either  pte Vented  from 
seizing  the  pass,  or  speedily  driven  from  thence  by  IVtetellus. 
They  were  afterwards  intercepted  in. their  retreat  through 
Phocis,  where  they  lost  their  leader  Critolaus,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army.*     Diaeus,  who  succfeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  confederacy,  assembling  a  new  force,  ^hich  consisted  of 
.  fourteen  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand^  horse,  took  post  on 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  Megara,  a  place  which  still  made  a  part  in  the  ex- 
piring  confederacy  of  independent  Greeks. 

Metellus,  who  after  his  victory  had  made  himself  master 
of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dislodged  the  Achaeans  from 
thence,  and  continued  his  march  to  the  isthmus.  Here  he 
was  superseded  by  Mummius,  the  consul  of  the  present  year, 
who,  widi  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made  up  an  army  of 
twenty-three  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
horse.  The  enemy,  having  gained  an  advantage  over  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  battle  under  the 
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waUs  of  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  The  greater  part  fled 
into  the  town,  but  afterwards,  in  the  night,  withdrew  from  the 
place*  Their  general,  Diaeus,  had  retired  from  the  field  of 
batde  to  Megalopolis,  whither  he  had  sent  his  family;  there^ 
having  killed  his  wife  and  children,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  haodsof  the  enemy,  he  himself  took  poison,  and  died* 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  the  last 
•eflForts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve  a  freedom,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  had  acted  so  distinguished  apart  among 
nations.  As  they  never  were  surpassed,  by  any  race  of  men,  in 
the  vigour  with  which  they  had  for  some  time  supported  their 
republican  establishments,  so,  even  after  these  were  abolished 
or  decayed,  or  after  the  military  and  political  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  strength  and  security  of  states,  was  lost,  tfiey  sqi- 
peared  to  retain  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  practice  of 
elegant  arts.  In  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their  ex- 
tinction, as  the  Achsean  league  was  dissolved  on  having  in^ 
curred  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  so  the  degenerate 
remains  of  the  Spartan  republic  perished  in  having  accepted 
the  protection  of  that  overbearing  community.  The  enmity 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  being  equally  fatal,  these 
and  eveiy  other  state  or  republic  of  Greece,  from  this  time 
forward,  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  nations,  having  fallen 
a  prey  to  a  power,  whose  force  nothing  could  equal,  but  the 
ability  and  the  cunning  with  which  it  was  exerted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  comment  which  we  are  tempted,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make 
on  that  policy,  with  which,  about  fifty  years  before  this  date, 
Flaminius,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip,  proclaim- 
ed, with  so  much  ostentation,  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  ge* 
neral  independence,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  laws 
to  all  the  republics  of  Greece.  That  people,  when  they  meant 
to  ingratiate  themselves,  surpassed  every  state  in  generosity 
to  their  allies;  they  gained  entire  confidence,  and  taught  na- 
tions, who  were  otherwise  in  condiuon  to  maintain  their  own 
independence,  to  rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from 
which  they  had  most  to  fear  for  their  liberties ;  and  in  the  end, 
under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or  affront,  became  th« 
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grants  tt  those  very  nadons  who  had  most  plentifully  shared' 
m  their  bounty. 

In  this  policy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a  concerted 
design,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal  and  generous  bej^nd 
example,  at  another  time  cruel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the  cases 
to  which  cither  species  of  policy  was  suited*  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the  changing  state  of  their  in- 
terests, and  followed  the  conjuncture  without  any  previous 
concert.  In  this  sort  of  conduct  the  passions  are  wonderfully 
ready  to  act  in  support  of  the  judgment;  and  we  may  venture 
to  admit,  that  the  Romans  were  actually  sincere  in  the  pro- 
fession of  generosity  which  they  made,  and  of  which  the  be- 
lief was  so  favourable  to  the  advance  of  their  power.  Although, 
upon  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  which  they  had  no  longer 
equal  occasion  to  manage  the  temper  of  dieir  allies,  they  be- 
came impatient  of  contradiction,  and  gave  way  to  their  resent- 
ment on  any  the  slightest  provocations,  or  indulged  their  am- 
bition without  control,  when  there  was  no  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment. Their  maxim,  to  spare  the  submissive,  and  to  reduce 
the  proud,*  whedier  founded  in  sentiment  pr  cunning,  was 
equally  productive  of  all  the  extremes,  whether  of  generosity 
or  arrogance,  observed  in  their  conduct:  it  led  diem  by  degrees 
to  assume  a  superiority  in  every  transaction,  and,  as  their 
power  increased,  was  in  reality  the  tone  of  dominion  over  all 
other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  which  was  fought  in  tlie 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victorious  army  entered  the  city;  and 
their  general,  considering  that  the  inhabitants  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  late  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners, 
determined  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  the  members  of 
tlie  Achaean  league,  by  the  severities  which  he  was  now  to 
exercise  against  this  people.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul, 
though,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of  this  age,  ill  quali^ 
fied  to  distinguish  the  elegant  workmanship  of  the  Greciaa 

*  Parcere  subjectis,  etdebcIUie  superbos. 
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arti3ts^^  C(rc}ei?e4  tl^e  statues  aa4  pictures^  of  wlwb  sreat  c<9)^ 
lections  had  been  made  at  Corinth,  to  be  set  ap^  ipr  ^ia  trl* 
umpb;  anfj,  with  this  re«ene,  g^ve  tl^e  Uyynfi^  aboMnding  in  all 
tbp  accommodations  and  oman^enfs  of  s^  w^^^y  metropolian 
tf}  be  pil)agM  by  the  soI4iera»  A^9  wh^  t}ii3  was  done,  be 
t;;^:^  the  walj^,  m^  reduced  the  city  to  asl^ea, 

Tbw  Corinth  and  Carthage  perished,  w^thii^  a  yefur  of 
e^ph  Qthef«  The  fortifications  pf  Theb^^,  an4  of  some  other 
tpwilk^  4is#P9te4  ^o  ijhc  Romans,  wpc^  ftt  the  saipc  tiij^^  de* 
ippUfibv*^;  W  ^  ?UT»npcments  to  he  ms^^  in  the  country  pf 
Qt^^^  V«re  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  deputies  frpm  the 
I^om^  ^^^t^  By  their  order,  the  Ach»an  leajwe  w^  dis- 
8Qlye.4)  W^  ^^  ^  conventions  annulled*  The  states  whis^ 
hg4  (xwposc^it  were  4eprive4  pf  their  ^vereig^ity,  subjected 
tp  p?y  ^  trjhuite  to  ^pm^  W  pl^Qed  under  the  gaveniwent 
9f  It  penv)!^  to  ^  aw^»By  sp^t  frp^n  thew?,  with  the  t^tf^  (4 
tb/B  prjaptpr  qf  Acb^iia^t 

Tljie  Romans  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  tipie,  opejpjy  ap» 
p^;9r«4  W^  rt^^  quality  of  conquerors, »  The  ^cquisitiow  qf  reve- 
nue froig  IM^edoni^,  which,  abqut  twenijy  year^  h^ore  this 
4^,  h^  ^t  t^vght  them  to  exempt  thi&Q»6$iIves  froxa  taxa- 
tion, e;i;gited  Iron^  thenceforward  an  insatiable  thirst  of  domi- 
nion; ^4  t)ieir  future  progress  is  marke4  hy  the  detail  of 
wars  wliich  they  maintaiii^d  on  their  frox^er,  not  iu  defence 
^  their  own  possessions,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  an  empire 
already  too  great. 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance,  they  had 
hitherto  ^cted  ei^r  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  according 
^  the  «t?ite  was,  or  was  not,  at  leisure  from  the  pressure  of 
other  wi^rs,  or  a^ccording  as  the  generals  they  employed  m 
^h^  CQUAtry  were  ambitious  or  pacific*  » 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  the  Roman 
territory  in  Spain  hs^l  been  divided  into  two  provinces,  an4 
accor4ingly  furnished  the  stations  of  two  separate  conunanders 

*  Mummiin  is  said  to  have  delivered  them  to  the  masters  of  ships,  with  his 
{i&mous  threat^  that  if  any  of  these  curiosities  were  lost,  they  should  be  obliged  t* 
jeplace  them. 

^  Pausanias,  Ub.  yii.  c.  16.    Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis. 
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annually  sent  from  Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Ma- 
cedonia, aAd  during  the  continuance  of  it,  these  provinces 
were  again  united  under  one  government.  But,  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  they  were 
separated,  and  from  thenceforward  continued  to  have  their 
governors  apart. 

From  that  time  the  Romans  seem  to  have  extended  the 
same  ambitious  views  to  Spain,  as  to  other  parts  on  the  coi>- 
fines  of  their  empire.  They  pressed  upop  the  natives,  not 
as  before,  chiefly  to  secure  their  own  territor}'  from  inroad 
and  depredation,  but  to  gain  new  accessions  of  dominion  and 
wealth.  They  advanced  to  the  Tagus,  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  mountains  from  which  that  river  derives  its 
source ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  became  involved  in  struggles  of 
many  years  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians,  Gallicians,  and 
Celtibcri. 

In  these  wars  the  Roman  officers,  being  actuated  by  their 
avarice  as  well  as  ambition,  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel 
with  an  enemy,  amongst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines  of 
silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and  where  so  pre- 
cious a  harvest  was  likely  to  be  reaped  by  those  who  were  en^- 
ployed  in  the  service.  The  theatre  of  the  war  in  this  country 
being  also  less  conspicuous,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  les^ 
stricdy  observed  than  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece, 
«uch  as  were  employed  in  it  took  liberties,  and  ventured  upoiji 
acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of  faith,  with  the  cantons  around 
them,  which  die  Roman  senate  seldom  avowed;  and  they  also 
ventured  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  first  xromplaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

A  town  having  surrendered,  by  capitulation,  to  a  Romai^ 
proconsul,  of  the  name  of  LucuHus,  -the  inhabitants,  nptwitl;!-. 
•tanding,  in  open  violation  of  treaties,  were  plundered  by  hi^ 
order,  and  put  to  the  sword.  A  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty- 
was  soon  afterwards  committed  by  Galba,  Comn(ianding  in 
Lusitania,  or  die  w^estem  province  of  Spain.  But  these  ex- 
i^Qiples,  probably,  instead  of  forwartUng,  retarded  the  prpgress 
of  die  Roman  ar^ifi)  And  ccuifirmed  th^t  ob^uof^  viy|9^r  with 
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which  the  natives,  assailed  by  a  succession  of  Roman  generalsy. 
prsetors,  or  consuls,  who  were  employed  to  subdue  them,  dis# 
puted  every  post  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  contest 
they  continued,  or  at  short  intervals  renewed,  with  various 
success,  from  the  first  expedition  of  die  Scipios  to  the  last  of 
Augustus,  which  ended  the  career  of  conquest  from  Rome. 

The  Lusitanians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with 
Carthage,  incensed  by  the  treachery  of  Galba,  now  mentioned, 
re-assembled,  in  numerous  parties,  under  a  native  of  their  own 
coimtry,  of  the  name  of  Viriatl^is,  who  had  himself  escaped 
from  the  massacre  on  that  occa^on,  and  who  entertained  an 
implacable  resentment  to  the  authors  of  it.     This  leader,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  historianti,  had  been  originally  a  herds- 
man, afterwards  a  chief  of  banditti,  and,  last  of  all,  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  which  often  defeated  the  Italian  invaders, 
and  threatened  their  expulsion  from  Spain.    He  seems  to  have 
known  how  to  employ  the  impetuous  courage  or  ferocity  of  a 
rude  people  against  troops  depending  on  discipline  as  well  as 
numbers  and  valour,  and  to  have  possessed  what  the  Spaniards 
retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  faculty  of  turn- 
ing the  want  of  order  to  account  against  an  enemy  so  much 
accustomed  to  form,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it  for 
success  in  most  of  their  operations.     With  him  an  apparent 
rout  and  dispersion  of  his  followers  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
to  a  violent  attack ;  and  he  commonly  endeavoured,  by  pre- 
tended flights  and  disorderly  movements,  to  draw  his  enemy 
into  rash  pursuits  or  precipitant  marches,  and  seized  every 
advantage  of  this  sorf ,  which  were  given  to  him,  with  irresisti- 
ble address  and  valour.     He  continued,  accordingly,  above 
ten  years  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  made 
to  reduce  Lusitania;  and  had  projected  a  league  and  defen- 
sive confederacy  with  the  other  free  nations  of  Spain,  when 
he  was  assassinated,  a&  he  lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two 
of  his  own  followers,  supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Ro- 
man general^  who  was  at  this  time  employed  against  him. 

The  invaders,  upon  this  event,  found  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Spain  open  to  their  inroads;  and,  in  little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  Roman  army,  under  Brutus^ 
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^passed  the  Ducro,*  and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gal- 
licia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than  the  embellish- 
ments and  exaggerations  of  ordinary,  travellers,  that  the  sun 
was  seen,  from  this  distant  region,  when  he  set  in  the  even- 
ing, to  sink  and  to  be  extinguished,  with  a  mighty  noise,  in 
the  Western  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not  think  them* 
«elve»  subdued  by  its  being  thus  over-run.  They  retired,  with 
their  cattle  and  effects,  into  places  of  strength ;  and,  when  re- 
quired to  pay  contributions,  replied.  That  their  ancestors  had 
left  them  swords  to  defend  their  possessions,  but  not  any  gold 
io  redeem  them. 

•Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  west- 
ern division  of  Spain,  while  they  were  in  the  eastern  province, 
under  the  elder  Cato,  the  elder  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  others, 
•in  like  manner  employed  to  secure  what  the  state  had  already 
acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits.  These  officers  obtained 
their  respective  triumphs,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions, on  the  coast,  considerable  acquisitions  also  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country.  Here,  however,  their  progress  had 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Numan- 
tians  aqd  other  cantons  of  the  Celtiberi,  who  had  maintained 
die  contest  against  them  during  fifty  years,  and,  at  last,  had 
formed  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  interior  nations  of 
Spain,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Lusitanian  Viriathusi  when 
their  measures  were  broken  by  the  death  of  that  formidable 
leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or,  as  we  may 
conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  nation.  Their  lodgment, 
or  township,  was  contained  within  a  circumference  ^f  about 
ihree  miles,  situate  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  or 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Durius  with  another 
river,  both  of  which,  having  steep  banks,  rendered  the  place, 
on  two  of  its  sides,  of  very  difficult  access,  and,  on  the  third 
side  or  base  of  a  triangle,  it  was  fortified  with  a  rampart  and 
ditch. 

~  •  Durius. 
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Thfe  people  cotitd  muster  tto  more  thati  eight  or  tenthoa^ 
sand  men ;  but  these  were  greatly  distinguished  by  their  vakiur, 
reputed  superior  in  horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of 
Spain,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Romans  themseiv>c», 
in  tlie  use  of  the  shield  and  the  stabbing-sword ;  weapons  ori- 
ginally copied  from  Spain.  They  had  already  gained  many 
victories  over  the  Roman  armies  which  had  been  employed 
to  reduce  them.  They  had  obliged  Pompeius,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  country,  to  accept 
of  a  treaty ,while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  against  him;  and 
they  obliged  the  consul  Mancinus  to  save  his  army  by  a  capitu- 
lation.* Neither  of  those  treaties,  indeed,  were  ratified  by 
the  Roman  senate.  To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  con- 
sul Mancrnus,  who  concluded  it,  together  with  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus his  quaestor,  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suffer  in  their  own  persons  tor  the 
failure  of  engagements  which  they  could  not  fulfil.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by  their  favour, 
and,  from  this  time,  is  supposed  to  have  received  that  bias 
which  he  followed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  political  con- 
duct. Mancinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate  j 
was  presented,  naked  and  in  fetters,  at  the  gates  of  Numanda, 
lis  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  that  nation,  for  the  breach 
of  a  treaty  which  the  Romans  determined  not  to  observe. 
©tit  this  victim  was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numantians  in- 
sisted on  the  conditions  they  had  stipulated ,-  saying,  that  a 
public  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by  the  suffering 
of  a  private  man.f 

These  transactions  passed  about  ten  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  ;  and  the  Romans,  mortified  with  the  length 
and  ill-success  of  the  war  with  Numantia,  had  recourse  again 
to  the  services  of  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  iGmilius,  thou^ 
adopted,  as  we  have  mentioned,  into  the  Cornelian  family,  and, 
from  his  services  in  Africa,  honoured,  as  his  grandfiErther  by 
adoption  had  be^n,  with  the  tide  of  Africanus. 

^  Etttropius,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  t  Appian.  de  Bell.  Ubpan.  p.  302. 
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Tbcy  had  formerly  dispensed,  in  his  favour,  with  the  law 
tluct  required  a  certain  age  as  a  qualification  for  the  consulate;  * 
mod  now,  in  order  to  efn{^y  him  a  second  time,  they  were 
oUiged  to  suspend  another  law,  which  prohibited  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  same  person  into  that  office. 

Upon  die  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  said  that  he  found 
die  Roman  army,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  withdrawn 
into  fortified  stations  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting 
the  hardships  of  a  military  camp,  indulging  themselves  in  all 
the  vices  of  a  disorderly  town,  and  subject  to  panics  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  To  an  army  so  corrupted,  it  is  said  that  the 
criesy  the  aspect,  the  painted  visage,  and  the  long  hair  of  the 
Spaniard,  were  become  objects  of  terror** 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  made  16  restore  the 
vigour  of  the  troops,  he  cleared  the  camp  of  its  unnecessary 
followers,  amongst^  whom  are  mentioned  women,  merchants, 
and  fortune-tellers;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  baggage  to 
be  carried  into  the  field,  reduced  the  furniture  of  the  officers' 
kitchen  to  the  spit  and  the  pan ;  smd  the  service  of  his  own  table 
to  plain  food,  roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use  of 
bedsteads  in  camp,  and  set  the  example  himself  of  sleeping  on 
a  straw  mat;  likewise  restrained  die  infantry  from  the  use  of 
horses  on  the  march,  and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own 

Though  at  the  head  of  superior  numbers,  he  declined  a 
battle,  avoided  every  route  on  which  the  enemy  were  prepared 
to  receive  him;  and,  with  a  superior  address  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  resources,  and  in  protracting  the  war,  balked  the 
ardour  of  a  fierce  peopk  for  splendid  eflPorts  of  valour:  he  laid 
waste  the  country  around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged  them 
to  retire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and  to  consume  what  was 
raised  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of  their  walls. 

Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Numantia  by 
Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa,  who,  on  this  service, 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a 
reinforcement  of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  bodjr 

•  Floral. 
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of  horse,  of  archers  and  slingers.  At  the  arrival  of  this  auxi- 
liary force,  the  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men:  but 
Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  town ;  he  took  a  number 
of  posts  vrhich  he  successively  fortified,  and,  by  joining  them 
together,  completed  a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  equal  in 
strength  to  the  walls  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had  his 
curtains,  his  tower^,  his  places  of  arms,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  enemy;  and  he  established  an  order  of  service  and 
a  set  of  signals,  in  case  of  alarm  by  day:or  by  night,  which 
resembled  more  the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its  defence, 
than  the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to  reduce 
the  Numantians  by  famine,  an  effect  of  time,  during  which  he 
might  be  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  sudden  efforts  of  indig* 
nation  or  despair  in  so  warlike  a  people. 

Numantia  being  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  on  which  small 
vessels  could  descend  with  the  stream,  or  which  could,  with 
the  favour  of  proper  winds,  even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  the  people,  for  a  while,  procured  some  supplies  by 
water,  even  without  the  assistance  of  boats.  Numbers  of 
them,  swimming  with  great  address,  and  diving  at  proper 
places,  to  avoid  being  seen,  still  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemy,  and  preserved  a  communication  with  the  country, 
until  the  channels  of  the  rivers  also  were  barred  across  by 
timbers,  which  were  made  fast  to  the  banks,  and  armed  with 
sword-blades  and -spikes  of  iron. 

The  besieged  were  still  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their 
allies.  To  obtain  it,  five  aged  warriors  undertook,  each  with 
his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass  dirough  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  sue  for  relief  irom  the  neighbouring  nations.  They 
succeeded,  by  night,  in  the  first  part  of  their  attempt,  cut  down 
the  Romao  guard  in  their  way,  threw,  the  camp  into  some 
confusion,  and  escaped  before  the  cause  of  alarm  could  be 
known.  They  proceeded  to  sue  for  relief  among  the  nations 
around;  but  their  cause  was  become  deq)erate,  and  too  likely 
to  involve  in  certain  ruin  any  friend  who  embraced  it.  Com- 
passion for  their  siifiVrings  prevailed  at  Lutia  alone,  the  head 
of  a  small  canton,  forty  miles  from  this  scene  of  distress. 

.The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  resolution  in 
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favour  of  the  injured  Numantians;  but  Scipio  bad  notice  of 
their  kitention  in  tkne  sufficient  to  prevent  its  effect.  He 
hastened  to  the  place^  and,  having  accomplished  this  marcK 
of  forty  miles  in  eight  hours,  surprised  the  inhabitants,  had 
four  hundred- young  men  delivered  up  to  him,  and  ordered 
their  right  arms  to  be  struck  off.  By  this  dreadful  act  of  se- 
verity, happily  reprobated  in  modem  war,  he  secured  himself 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  impressed  the  other  states 
of  that  neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  pressed  with  famine, 
and  having  no  hopes  of  relief,  sent  a  deputation  to  try  the 
clemency  of  their  enemy.  "  What  was  once  a  happy  state,'* 
they  said,  ^^  content  with  its  possessions,  and  secure  in  the 
"  valour  of  its  citizens,  is  now  reduced  to  suffer,  for  no  other 
**  crime  than  that  of  having  maintained  their  freedom,  and  of 
"  having  defended  their  wives  and  their  children. 

**  For  you,'*  they  continued,  addressing  themselves  to 
Scipio,  "  who  yourself  are  said  to  possess  so  many  virtues, 
^  it  would  become  you  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this  injured 
**  nation,  and  procure  to  them  terms  which  they  could  with 
**  honour  prefer  to  their  present  distresses.  Their  expecta^ 
**  tions  are  moderate;  for  they  have  felt  the  reverses  of  for- 
**  tune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  either  to  receive  their  sub- 
**  mission,  under  any  tolerable  conditions  you  may  think  pro- 
^  per  to  prescribe,,  or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of  despair, 
"  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
**  to  themselves." 

Scipio  replied,  "  That  he  could  npt  grant  them  any  terms; 
**  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion.** 

Upon  the  return  of  tWs  answer  they  resumed  their  for- 
mer obstinacy,  and  held  out  until  they  had  consumed  every 
article  of  provision  within  their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  shields  and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other.. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  reported.  By 
some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  stage  of  despair,  the  Numan»- 
tians  sallied  forth  to  purchase  deadi  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies;  that,,  in  the  execution  of  tlus  purpose,, they  for  some 
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time  exposed  themselves  with  the  most  frantic  rajge,  till  the 
greater  part  being  slain,  a  few  returned  into  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in 
the  flames,* 

By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  surrender  on  a 
certain  day;  but  that,  when  this  day  came,  they  begged  for 
another ;  alleging,  that  many  of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty, 
had  determined  to  die  in  possession  of  it,  and  wished  for  one 
day  more,  that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute  their 
purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
which  the  fear  of  captivit}',  and  that  of  its  ordinary  conse- 
quences among  ancient  nations,  had  inspired.  The  few  of  this 
high-minded  people  who  survived  the  effect  of  despair,  fal- 
ling into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  stripped  of  their  arms.  Fifty 
were  preserved,  as  a  specimen  of  die  whole,  to  adorn  the  vic- 
tor's triumph.  The  remainder  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the 
walls  of  their  strong  hold  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
prisoners,  even  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sub- 
mitted to  mercy,  retained  the  ferocity  of  their  looks;  and  cast 
on  their  victors  such  glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still 
kept  the  animosity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented  the  re- 
turns of  pity.  As  these  particulars,  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  strongly  mark  the  defects  which  subsisted  in  the  sup- 
posed laws  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably bear  with  the  shock  that  is  given  to  his  feelings  of  com- 
passion, for  the  sake  of  the  picture  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  resistance  it  made  to 
the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one  of  their  most  dificult 
conquests,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  state  of  considerable 
power.  Its  reduction  gave  immediate  respite  from  wja*  in 
Spain.  Scipio  and  Brutus  returned,  nearly  together,  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  tfieir  separate  tri- 
umphs in  the  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Numantia,  Carthage,  Macedonia, 
tad  Greece,  were  accompanied  with  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  m 

•  Orosius,  Ub.  v.  c.  7-— flcrus,  IH).  ii.  c.  18. 
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Stdljr,  and  with  a  number  of  other  wars  less  considerable 
in  Ulyricum,  and  Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  these  the  revolt  of 
the  slaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of  the  view 
it  fpvcB  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  island  of  Sicily  having  been  the 
first  acquisition  which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  domestic  tranquil- 
li^,  and  undisturbed  by  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Its  lands 
were  become  the  property  of  Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on 
their  estates  in  Italy,  made  their  plantations,  and  cultivated 
their  fields,  to  supply  with  com,  wine  and  oil,  the  markets 
and  granaries  of  Rome.  The  labour  was  performed  by  slaves. 
These  were  fettered  at  their  work  in  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  and  fortified  work-houses,  at  the  several  tasks  they  were 
employed  to  perform.  As  the  proprietors  of  land  had  many 
reasons  to  prefer  the  labour  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen,  who 
were  distracted  by  their  political  engagements,  and  subject  to 
be  called  upon,  or  pressed,  for  military  service,  the  number  of 
slaves  continually  increased.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  some  of  them  being  even  of  high  rank, 
unused  to  submission,  and  animated  with  fierce  passions  of 
indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready,  upon  every  &vourabIe 
opportuni^,  to  take  arms  against  their  masters,  and  often  to 
shake  the  state  itself  with  a  storm,  which  was  not  foreseen 
until  it  actually  burst  on  those  who  were  in  its  way. 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and 
four  years  before  that  of  Numantia,  this  injured  dass  of  men 
had  been  incited  to  revolt  in  Sicily,  by  Eunus,  a  Syrian  slave; 
who,  at  first,  under  pretence  of  religion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
snirades  he  was  supposed  to  perform,  tempted  many  to  break 
from  their  bondage;  traversed  the  country,  broke  open  the 
vaults  and  prisons,  in  which  his  fellow-sufferers  were  confined, 
and  actuidly  assembled  a  tumultuous  force  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  From  this  beginning,  in  four  successive  campaigns  he 
made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  pr^tors  of  Sicily,  and  often 
stormed  the  entrenchments  of  the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  improve  his 
victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan  for  the  government  or 

VOL.  I.  X.1 
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subsistence  of  his  followers,  in  a  country  exhausted  or  mined 
by  their  own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution  and 
superior  conduct  of  Pepema,  or  Publius  Rutilius,  graduaDj 
circumscribed  in  his  depredations,  defeated,  and  oUiged  to 
take  refuge  in  Enna,  a  fortified  place,  where,  about  tw&mtf 
thousand  of  his  followers  being  put  to  the  sword,  the  remain- 
der, as  an  example  to  restrain  the  future  insurrection  of  slaves, 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways, 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island* 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, or  on  the  frontier  of  their  extensive  conquests,  Itd^ 
itself  had  long  enjoyed  a  perfect  security;  the  lands  were 
cultivated,  and  the  country  stocked  with  people,  whedier  aliens 
or  citizens,  freemen  or  slaves*  From  about  three  hundred 
thousand,*  which,  in  this  period,  were  the  ordinary  return  of 
the  census,  the  citizens  soon  after  augmented  to  above  four 
hundred  thousand  ;t  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inspection,  as 
censor,  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier  repeat  the 
prayer,  which  was  usual  at  the  closing  of  the  rolls,  "That  the 
**  republic  might  increase  in  the  numbers  of  its  peo|de,  and  in 
"  the  extent  of  its  territory,"  bade  him  pray  that  it  might  be 
preserved;  for  it  was  already  sufficiendy  great.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  view  of  this  sagacious  observer,  the  progress  of 
corruption  already  began  to  appear  in  the  capital ;  and  this 
mighty  republic,  like  a  tree,  which  still  continued  for  a  centmj 
to  make  vigorous  shoots  from  its  branches,  already  bore  some 
marks  of  decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  state,  and  the  government  of  provinces,  to 
which  those  who  had  occupied  die  former  succeeded,  began 
to  be  coveted  from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition.^. 
Complaints  of  peculation  and  extortion,  which  were  received 
about  this  time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  restraining  such  oppressions,  and  suggested  those 
pend  laws  which  were  so  often,  and  with  so  litde  efect, 
amended  and  revived* 

•  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

t  Four  hundred  and  twenty  <ight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two. 
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An  action  was  instituted  in  favour  of  the  provinces,  against 
governors  or  their  attendants,  who  should  be  accused  of  levy- 
ing money  without  the  authority  of  the  state ;  and  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  granted  to  one  of  the  prsetors,  to  hear  com- 
jdaints  on  tiiis  subject.  The  penalty,  at  #bt,  was  no  more 
dian  restitution,  and  a  pecuniary  fine:  it  was  gradually  extend- 
ed to  degradation  and  exile. 

These  reformations  are  dated  in  the  time  of  tiie  last  war 
with  Carthage,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  Culpumius 
Piso,  then  one  of  the  tribunes.  Before  this  time,  all  jurisdic- 
tion, in  criminal  matters,  belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people, 
and  was  exercised  by  themselves  in  tiieir  collective  body,  or 
occasionally  delegated  to  a  special  commission.  Few  crimes 
were  yet  defined  by  statute,  and  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for 
die  trial  of  them,  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  circum- 
stances, criminals  of  state  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  de- 
fend tiiemselves,  after  a  prosecution  was  commenced,  but 
likewise  to  employ  intrigue,  or  exert  their  credit  with  the 
people,  to  {n^vent  or  evade  a  triaL 

To  supply  these  defects^  a  list  of  statutory  crimes  now 
began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  establish- 
ed. Besides  extortion  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  de- 
fined by  the  law  of  Culpumius,^  murder,  breach  of  faith,  rob- 
bery, assault,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery,  false  judg- 
ment, fraud,  perjury,  &c.  were  successively  joined  to  the  list ; 
and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  was 
vested  in  a  tribunal  of  senators,  over  whom  tiie  praetor,  with 
the  titie  of  qusesitor,  presided. 

The  numbers  of  praetors,  corresponding  to  this  and  other 
growing  eidgencies  of  the  state,  was  now  augmented  to  six ; 
and  these  officers,  though  destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to 
the  command  of  armies  and  tiie  government  of  provinces, 
began,  during  the  term  of  their  magistracy,  to  have  full  occu- 
pation in  the  city.  On  this  account,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
expiration  of  die  year,  for  whidi  they  had  been  elected,  that 

*  P&iTiddiuiiiy  vit  publka,  latrocinhnn,  injuria^  veneEciuiDy  iiioeatiu»  sdnltt* 
m,  €»ptx  pectmiaBy  corrupti  judiciiy  falsi,  perjurium. 
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they  drew  lots  for  a  province.  -A  like  policy  was  soon  ftAer 
adopted  in  the  destination  of  consuls,  and  other  officers  of 
state, who,  being  supposed  to  have  sufficient  occups^on  in  Itaty 
and  Rome,  during  the  year  of  their  appointment,  were  not 
deputed  to  any  plbvincial  service  till  that  year  was  expired. 

With  diese  establishments,  calculated  to  secure  the  func- 
tions of  office,  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  was  introduced,  first 
in  elections,  and  afterwards  in  collecting  opinions  of  judges 
in  the  courts  of  justice:^  a  dangerous  form  of  proceedings 
in  constitutions  tending  to  popular  licence ;  where  justice  n 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  unawed  passions  of  die  lower 
people  than  from  any  improper  influence  <^  superior  rank ; 
and  where  the  authority  of  the  wise,  and  the  sense  of  puUic 
shame,  were  so  much  required,  as  principal  supports  of  goveia* 
ment. 

An  occasion  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes  is  fre* 
quently  taken  from  the  precautions  which  are  employed 
against  the  okL  From  the  facility  with  which  criminal  aeon* 
sations  now  began  to  be  received,  a  new  species  of  crime 
accordingly  arose.  Calumny  ^d  vexatious  prosecutions, 
commenced  by  disappointed  competitors  against  persons  in 
public  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to  require  the  interposi- 
tion of  law.  On  this  accoimt  it  was  enacted,  upon  the  mo> 
tion  of  Memmius,  d\at  all  persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to 
command  in  the  provinces,  might  decline  answering  a  criminal 
charge,  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until  their  return 
from  die  service  to  which  they  were  destined  ;t  and  persons 
of  any  denomination  might  have  an  action  of  calumny  against 
the  author  of  a  false  or  groundless  prosecution.  Whoever 
was  convicted  of  this  offence  was  to  be  branded  in  die  fiKe 
with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Rome,  long  resembling 
a  mere  military  station,  made  some  progress  in  comfdetiDg 
the  system  and  application  of  her  civil  code.  Literary  pro- 
ductions, in  some  of  their  forms,  particularly  in  ibt  form  of 

*  Lex  GabinSa  TabelUiia. 

t  Lex  Memmia  de  Reis  Postulandis.— Lex  Cassia  TabellaHia. 
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dniitiatic  compositions,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  began 
to  be  known.  The  representation  of  fables  was  first  introduced 
at  Rome,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  and  practised  as  a 
sacred  rite,  to  avert  the  plague  or  odier  public  calamity.  The 
entertainment  itself  was  fondly  received  by  the  people,  and 
therefore  frequently  presented  to  them  by  the  ediles,  who  had 
the  diarge  of  such  matters.  Literature,  however,  in  some  of 
its  less  popular  forms,  was  checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption* 
In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundi-ed  and  nine^- 
two,  that  is,  about  eight  years  after  the  reduction 
of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  a  report,  from  M« 
PcMnponius,  the  praetor,  that  the  city  was  frequented  by  philo* 
sophers  and  rhetoricians,  resolved  that  this  officer,  agreeably 
to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should  take  care  to  remove  afl 
such  persons,  in  the  manner  his  o^vn  judgment  should  direct.^ 
In  about  six  years  after  this  date,  an  embassy  having  come 
from  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and  rhetoricians,  who 
drew  the  attention  of  the  yonih  by  die  display  of  their  talents, 
an  uncommon  dispatch  was  given  to  their  business  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too  long  in  the 
city. 

A  prc^sal,  which  was  made  during  this  period,  to  erect  a 
dieatre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  at  their  pub- 
lic shows,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people*     The  materials  which 
had  been  coQected  for  this  work  were  publicly  sold,  and  an 
edict,  at  the  same  time,  was  published,  that  no  one  should 
ever  resume  this  design,  or  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or 
seat,  for  die  accommodation  of  spectators,  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its  wall8.t     It 
was  thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it  seems,  for  the  Roman 
peo(de  to  be  seated;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matters 
of  small  moment,  however  innocent,  to  persist  in  the  prohi« 
bition  of  what  is  considered  as  an  evil,  or,  if  established  seve- 
rities are  to  be  remitted,  it  is  proper  that  the  opinion  of  inno- 
cence at  least  should  precede  the  indulgence. 

*  A.  Gdlssf»lib.  XV. c.  11.  f  Val.  Maum.Ub.ii.  c.4. 
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The  sumptuaiy  laws,  already  mentioned,  respecting  enter- 
tainments and  household  expenses,  were,  under  the  name  of 
Didius,  the  person  who  proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  re- 
vived,^ and,  with  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  dispersed  over  Italy* 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of  that  a^  provid- 
ed, in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  against  luxury  and  die 
ostentation  of  wealth;  distempers  incident  to  piosperity  itself^ 
and  not  to  be  cored  by  partial  reoiiedies*  The  Romans  (know- 
ing better  how  to  accomplish  the  celebrajLed  problem  of  The- 
mistocles,  in  making  a  amall  state  a  great  one^  than  they  knew 
how  to  explain  the  effects  of  its  greatness)  commonly  imputed 
the  progress  of  luxury  to  some  particular  circumstance,  or 
accidental  ev^at*  To  the  spoik  of  Tarentum,  they  said,  and 
of  Asia  ;t  to  the  destruction  of  our  principal  rivals  the  Car- 
thaginians; to  the  mig^Uy  show  of  statues,  pictures,  and  costly 
furniture,  which  were  brought  by  Mummius  from  Corinth ; 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailing  a  passion 
for  private  as  well  as  for  public  expense. 

In  this  manner  they  were  pleased  to  account  for  changes  of 
manners,  which  were  the  result  of  extended  empire,  of  do- 
xnestie  wealth,  of  exemption  from  alarms  in  a  city  abounding 
with  riches,  and  to  which  the  revenue  of  so  many  provinces, 
with  a  rapid  and  increasing  stream,  flowed  through  the  chan* 
nels  of  private  fortune  or  public  treasure,  j; 

•  Lex  Didda. 

t  Ama  primam  devkta  luxuriam  xnish  in  Italiam.    PUn.  lib.  xoSbL  c.  II. 

f  Liv.  Ub.  zjLxix.  c  6.— Plin.  lib.  xxzviL  c.  L 
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J  CHAPTER  IX. 

Extent  of  the  Roman  Emjiire* — FoUticaL  Character  of  ii8  Head. — 
Facility  with  which  it  continued  to  advance. — Change  of  Character^ 
political  a9  well  as  moral. —  Character  qf  the  People  or  Commons. 
^^Dangerous  Humours  likely  to  break  out.^^-^fipearance  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, — His  project  to  revive  the  Law  of .  Lictnius*^^ 
Intercession  of  the  Tribune  Octavius, — The  Republic  divided. — 
Disputes  in  the  Comitia. — Deposition  of  the  Tribune  Octavius,,-^ 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Division  of  Lands, — Tiberius 
Gracchus  sties  to  be  re-elected  Tribune. — His  Death. — Immediate 
Consequences. — Proceedings  of  Car  bo. — Embassy  of  &i]^io.— 
Foreign  jiUfairs.-^  Violence  of  the  Commissioners. — Domestic 
Affairs. 

IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated  in  the 
■preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed  their  political 
establishment;  and  without  materially  departing  from  the 
policy  by  which  Aey  had  been  preserved  in  the  infency  of 
their  power,  made  their  first  and  greatest  advances  to  empire. 
They  were  become  sovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy, 
part  of  Africa,  Lusitania,  and  Spain;  yet,  even  in  this  pitch 
of  greatness,  made  no  distinction  between  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments,  nor  gave  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from 
the  public  service,  however  burdensome  or  severe.  They 
did  not  despise  their  enemy,  neither  in  the  measures  they 
took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made  to  resist  him:  and,  as 
the  fatal  effects,  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  were  accustomed  to  expect  from  defeats,  were 
no  less  than  servitude  or  death,  they  did  not  submit  to  an 
enemy,  in  consequence  of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure 
of  any  calamity  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  elevated  with  victories,  and  sunk 
under  defeats;  and  became  insolent  or  mean  with  the  tide  of 
dieir  fortunes.  The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  pros- 
perity, and  arrogant  when  their  enemies  expected  to  force 
their  submission. 

Other  nadon»,  when  iu  distress^could  weigh  their  sufferings 
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against  the  concessions  which  they  were  rcqaired  to  make; 
and,  among  the  evils  tp  which  they  were  expos^  preferred 
even  submission,  if  that  appeared  to  be  the  least*  The  Ro- 
mans alone  spumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings;  and,  though  they  cau- 
tiously avoided  difficulties  that  were  likely  to  surpass  their 
strength,  did  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 

.  governed  by  fear  in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly 
treated  with  die  vanquished,  and  were  ready  to  grant  die 
most  liberal  terms  when  the  concession  could  not  be  imputed 
to  weakness  or  dismay.  By  such  free  and  unforced  conces- 
sions, indeed,  they  established  a  reputation  for  generoaity^ 
which  contributed,  no  less  than  their  valour,  to  secure  die 
dominion  they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  tides  of  protectors  or  allies, 
by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  state  of  their  policy,  brought 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  follow  their  standard,  they  con- 
tinued to  take  an  easy  ascendant  over  nations  whom  thqr 
coukLnot  have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they  were  liberal 
in  their  advances  to  friendship,  so,  after  repeated  provocations 
seemed  to  justify  a  different  conduct,  even  towards  a  friend, 
they  were  terrible  in  their  resentments ;  and,  in  case  of  any 
breach  with  an  ally,  they  took  ample  compensation  for  the 
favours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  dieir  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  moitioned,  that 
the  submUsive  were  to  be  sparedy  and  the  proud  to  ie  htim^ 
bledy^  it  became  necessary  for  them,  in  every  quarrel^  to  con- 
quer or  to  perish.  When  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  naticms  were  entitled  to  consider  them  as  com* 

.  mem  enemies.  No  state  has  a  right  to  make  the  submisuon 
of  mankind  a  necessary,  condition  to  its  own  preaervatiooi 
nor  are  many  states  qualified  to  support  such  pretenaioos* 
Some  part  of  the  political  character,  however,  so  emintnt  in 
this  femous  repubUc,  is  necessary  to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to 
die  advancement,  of  nation*.  No  free  state,  or  repuUic  is 
safe  under  any  other  government  or  defence  than  diat  of  itt 
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own  cidzens.  No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  an  ally  to  suffer 
1^  having  espoused  its  cause,  or  that  allows  itself  to  be  driven, 
by  defeats  or  misfortunes,  into  a  surrender  of  any  material 
part  of  its  rights. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conquests,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  though  great,  was  yet  far  from 
being  full;  and  the  people  had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  indus- 
try, nor  cooled  in  the  ardour,  with  which  prosperous  nations 
advance,  but  which  they  frequently  remit  in  the  height  of  their 
attainments,  and  in  the  confidence  of  invincible  power. 

The  forms  of  the  commonwealth  still  afforded  a  plentiful 
nursery  of  men  for  both  the  civil  and  military  departments ; 
and  the  nsrtion  accordingly  continued  for  some  time  to  advance 
with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  pace  in  the  career  of  its  conquests. 
Insomuch  that,  at  every  step  to  be  made  in  the  period  which 
follows,  mighty  kingdoms  were  annexed  to  the  empire,  with 
as  much  or  more  facility  than  villages  and  single  fields  had 
been  formerly  gained. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territority,  and  the  success 
of  their  arms  abroad,  became  the  -source  of  a  ruinous  corruption 
at  home.  The  wealth  of  provinces  began  to  flow  into  the  citj", 
md  filled  the  coffers  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the  command  of 
armies  were  become  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable,  and  were 
coveted  on  the  former  account.  In  the  state  itself  the  govern- 
ing and  the  governed  felt  separate  interests,  and  were  at 
variance,  from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition;  and, 
instead  of  the  parties  who  formerly  strove  for  distinction,  and 
for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
factions  arose,  who  contended  for  the  greatest  share  of  its 
spoils,  or  who  sacrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attachments 
or  feuds. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian  were  extinguished  by 
the  equal  participation  of  public  honours.  This  distinction 
itself  was,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a 
new  one,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and  com- 
QH>ns,  or  illustrious  and  obscure,  without  involving  any  legal 

VOL.  J.  Mm 
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the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour  of  slaves  over 
that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  to  reside  at  Rome.  There  they  were  corrupted  by 
idleness  and  indigence,  and  the  very  order  of  citizen  itself 
was  continually  debased  by  the  frequenC  accession  of  emanci- 
pated slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jealous  of  Aeir  pre- 
rogative as  citizens,  had  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  a  slave, 
who  had  obtained  his  freedom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the 
rolls  of  the  people ;  and  from  this  quarter,  accordingly,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.  The  emanci- 
pated slave  took  the  name  of  his  master,  became  a  client,  and 
a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  funerals  and  other  solemnities, 
where  the  pomp  was  distinguished  by  thenumber  of  attendants, 
made  a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  class  of  men,  accordingly, 
received  continual  additions,  from  the  vanity  or  weakness  of 
those  who  chose  to  change  dieir  slaves  into  dependent  citizens ; 
and  numbers,  who  had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives, 
or  who  had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price  pro- 
portioned to  the  pleasurable  arts  they  possessed,  became  an 
accession  to  that  turbulent  p<^iulace,  who,  in  the  quality  of 
Roman  citizens,  tyrannized  in  their  turn  over  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  wreaked  on  the  conquerors  of  so  many  nations 
the  evils  which  they  themselves,  by  their  usurpations,  had  so 
fr*eely  inflicted  on  mankind.^ 

Citizens  of  this  extraction,  indeed,  could  not  for  ages 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  could,  by  their 
personal  defects,  injure  the  commonwealth ;  but  they  increased, 
by  their  numbers  and  their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg, 
which,  in  great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  sinks,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest  condition.  They 
became  a  part  of  that  faction,  who,  being  meanly  debased, 
are  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors,  by  mercenary  views, 
or  by  abject  fear;  who  are  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
any  leader,  against  the  restraints  of  public  order;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  most  respectable  ranks  of  men;  and,  by  their  own 

*  V«neliis»lib.u.  c.i. 
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nidiffierence  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or  honour,  are  able  to 
frustrate  every  principle,  besides  those  of  force  and  terror,  that 
may  be  employed  for  the  government  of  mankind. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet  far  from 
being  Ae  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
m  numbers  sufficient  to  contaminfite  the  whole  body  of  the 
people ;  and,  if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scale  of  poliucal  councils* 
This  effect,  however,  was  happily  prevented  by  the  wise  pre- 
caution which  die  censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of 
mean  or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These  were 
called  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whok.^ 

Notwidistanding  this  precaution,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  very  improper  members  in  the  participation  of 
goverainent,  and  by  their  numbers  likely  enough  to  disturb 
the  place  of  assembly  with  disorders  and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
and  while  the  territories  successively  acquired  were  cleared 
ibr  the  reception  of  Roman  citizens,  by  the  reduction  and  cap- 
tivity  of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy 
of  this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflowings  were  accord- 
mgly  dispersed  over  the  peninsula,  from  Rhegium  to  Aquileia, 
in  about  seventy  colonies.  But  the  country  being  now  com- 
pletely setded,  and  the  property  of  its^  inhabitants  estaUished, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  in  this  manner  to  provide  for  the 
mdigent  citizens;  and  the  practice  of  settling  new  colonies^ 
which  had  been  so  useful  in  planting  and  securing  the  con- 
quests which  were  made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended 
beyond  this  country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  securing 
any  of  tiie^  provinces  lately  acquired.  Mere  colonization, 
indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper  and  inadequate  mea- 
sure for  dus  purpose;  and,  in  die  time  of  the  republic,  never 
was,  in  any  considerable  degree,  extended  beyond  the  seas. 

•  Llv.  lib.  ix.  c.  46.  When  this  precaution  was  taken  by  Fabius  Majpimu?, 
ttie  tribes  amounted  to  thbrty-one.  Sec  the  successive  additions  by  which  the  tribes 
Were  brought  up  to  this  number.  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  15.  lib.  viii.  c.  17. 
Ub.ix.c.aO. 
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Provinces  so  remote,  placed  under  military  gDvemment,  irenf 
to  be  retained  in  sidxnission  by  bodies  of  regular  troc^M. 
Roman  citizens  were  not  inclined  to  remove  their  habitationft 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy;  and  if  they  bad  been  so  indhied, 
would  not  have  been  fit,  in  tfce  mere  capacity  of  civil  dMrpotm^ 
tions  and  pacific  settlements,  to  carry  into  execurioe,  agamsC 
the  natives,  the  exactions  of  a  government  which  they  tt^iiw 
selves,  if  now  become  inhabitants  and  propi'ictars  of  land  in 
those  provinces,  would  have  been  equally,  ktf^-ested  to  oppose* 
For  these  reasons,  akhou^  the  Roman  territory  was  greatfy 
extended,  the  resources  of  the  poonr  ckigtras  were  dimmisfaeib 
and  the  former  discharge  for  many  dangerous  Innnours  which 
arose  among  the  people  being  in  some  measure  shut  up,  tkese 
humours  began  to  regorge  on  the  state. 

While  the  inferior  peo{de  at  Rome  sunk  in  their  cfaanuv 
ters,  or  were  debased  by  the  circumstances  we  have  memi6i>» 
ed,  the  superior  ranks,  by  their  af^cation  to  affiirs  of  state^ 
by  their  education,  by  the  supposed  elevation  of  birtii  and 
fisimily-distinction,  by  the  superiority  of  fortune,  began  to  tisft 
in  their  consideration,  in  their  preteattons,  and  in  then*  power; 
and  they  entertained  some  degree  of  contempt  for  persoas 
whom  the  laws  still  required  them  to  admit  as  their  fi^ow* 
citizens  and  equals.  In  this  disposition  of  parties,  so  danger*- 
ous  in  a  commonwealth,  and  amidst  maneriala  so  likdly  t» 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  ^owa,  that  soon  kindled 
up  anew  all  die  civil  animosities  which  seemed  to  haive  been 
so  long  extinguished* 

We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  narrattion,  by  the 
series  of  events,  somewhat  beyond  the  date  of  transactions 
that  come  now  to  be  related*  While  Scipio  was  en\)>kiyed 
in  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  while  the  Romaic  officers  in 
SicUy  were  yet  unaUe  to  reduce  the  revolted  slaves,  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plebeimi  family,  but  ennobled  by  th» 
hooKHUv  of  his  father,  by  Jus  descent  on  the  side  of  has  mothev 
from  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister,  being  now  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments  re- 
quired in  a  popular  leader,  great  ardour,  resolution,. and  elo- 
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ipicnce,  fermed  s  project  in  itself  extremity  alnrmmg,  and 
uk  JtB  eonseqnencefl  dangerous  to  the  veiy  being  of  the  state. 
Like  other  young  men  of  high  pretensions  at  Rome,  Ti« 
berins  Gracchus  had  begun  his  military  seivice  at  the  usual 
age,  had  served  with  reputation  under  his  brother-in-law, 
Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Cardiage,  afterwards  as  qua&stor, 
undek*  Mancinus  in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of  his  father,  well 
kpDown  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to  the  natives  as  the 
only  person  with  whom  they  would  negociate  in  the  treaty 
that  ensued.  But  the  disgrace  he  incurred  in  this  transaction 
gave  him  a  distaste  to  the  military  service,  and  to  foreigii 
aflEurs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  the  part  he  had 
^ed,  the  severity  he  experienced  from  the  senate,  and  the 
protection  he  obtained  from  the  people,  filled  his  breast  with 
an  animosity  to  the  one,  and  gave  him  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  other.^ 

Actuated  by  these  dispositions,  or  by  an  idea  not  uncom- 
mon to  enthusiastic  minds,  that  the  unejttal  di^ribution  of 
pr9pertyj  so  favourable  to  the  rick,  is  an  injury  to  the  foory 
he  now  proposed  in  part  to  remedy,  cm:  to  mitigate,  this  sup« 
posed  evil,  by  reviving  the  celebrated  law  of  Licinius,  by 
which  Roman  citizens  had  been  restnuned  from  accumulating 
estates  in  land  above  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,f  or 
from  having  nu>re  than  one  hundred  of  the  larger  catde,  and 
five  hundr^  of  the  less. 

In  bis  travels  through  Italy,  he  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
property  of  land  was  begimiing  to  be  engrossed  by  a  few  of 
the  nobks,  and  tlu^  the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by 
slaves,  to  the  exclusion  of  freemen;  that,  if  proper  setdements 
were  not  provided,  to  enable  the  poor  to  support  their  families^ 
and  to  educate  their  children,  the  race  of  Roman  citizens 
would  soon  be  extinct:  %  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by  law,  the  surplus, 
if  pn^rly  distributed,  would  be  sufficient  to  avert  this  eviL 
Being  determined,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre* 

i     . 

*  Cicero,  da  Clam  Orfttoribus,  c.  37. 

t  Littk  more  than  ball  at  laaay  aoret.         %  Fkttaich.  in  Tib.  Gracch. 
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vent  opposition  from  the  nobles,  and  to  reconcile  die  interest 
of  both  parties  to  his  scheme,  he  proposed  to  make  some 
abatement  in  the  rigour  of  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every 
family,  holding  five  hundred  jugera  in  right  of  the  father,  to 
hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of  every  unemancipated  son ; 
and  proposed,  that  every  person  who  should  -suffer  diminutioa 
of  his  property,  in  consequence  of  the  intended  reform,  should 
have  compensation  made  to  liim ;  and  that  die  sum  necessary 
for  this  purpose  should  be  issued  from  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance  of  modera^ 
tion,  acting  in  concert  with  some  leading  men  in  the  state  and 
members  of  the  senate,  such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  a  senator  of  the  family  of  Crassus, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood;  and  Mudus  Scae- 
vola,  the  consuL 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to  prevent  for 
the  future  the  unwarrantable  accumulation  of  estates,  he  pnv 
posed,  from  thenceforward,  to  prohibit  all  purchase  and  sale, 
or  commerce  in  land,  and  to  have  three  commissicmers 
annually  named,  for  the  execution  and  regular  observance  of 
this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible,  it  is  probable,  was  ex- 
tremely unseasonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth* The  law  of  Licinius  had  passed  in  the  year  of 
Rome  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than  four- 
teen years  after  the  city  had  been  restored  from  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
this  date;  and  though  properly  suited  to  a  small  republic, 
and  even  necessary  to  preserve  a  democracy,  was,  in  that 
condition  of  the  people,  received  with  difficulty,  and  was 
soon  trespassed  upon,  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose 
suggestion  it  had  been  moved  and  obtained.  That  it  was 
become  obsolete,  or  no  longer  in  force,  appeared  from  ths 
very  abuses  which  were  now  complained  of,  and  to  which  its 
renewal  was  proposed  as  a  remedy.  It  was  become  in  a  great 
measure  impracticable,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  people.  The  distinctions  of  poor  and  rich,  in 
states  of  any  considerable  extent,  are  as  necessary  as  labour 
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tod  good  government  itself.  The  poor  being  destined  t6 
labour,  the  rich,  by  the  advantages  of  education,  indepen- 
dence, and  leisure,  are  qualified  fir  public  affairs.  And  (he 
empire  being  now  greatly  extended,  owed  its  safety  and  the 
order  of  its  government  to  a  respectable  aristocracy,  founded 
On  the  distinctions  of  fortune,  as  well  as  personal  qualities,  o^ 
the  merit  of  national  service.  The  rich  were  not,  without 
Some  violent  convulsion,  to  be  stripped  of  estates  which  they 
themselves  had  acquired  by  industry,  or  which,  so  originally 
acquired,  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor 
were  not  qualified  at  once  to  mix  with  persons  of  a  better 
education,  and  inured  to  a  better  condition.  The  project 
seemed  to  be  as^  ruinous  to  government  as  it  was  to  the  secu- 
rity of  property,  afad  tended  to  place  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  in  situations 
in  which  they  were  not  qualified  to  act* 

For  these  reasons,  as  well,  as  from  motives  of  private  in- 
terest, affecting  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  Tibe- 
rius was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  senate ;  and  from  motived 
ot  envy,  interest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as  warmly  sup- 
ported by  tbe  opposite  party.  At  the  several  assemblies  of  thd 
people,  which  were  called  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  Tibe- 
rius, exalting  the  characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  slaves, 
displayed' the  copious  and  pathetic  eloquence  in  which  he 
excelled.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Romans,  or 
nearly  allied  to  this  people.  He  observed  how  much,  being 
supplanted  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  diminished  in 
their  numbers.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing slaves,  a  class  of  men  that  bring  perpetual  danger,  without 
any  addition  of  strength  to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready 
to  break  forth  in  desperate  insiurections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  still  occupied  the  Roman 
arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war.* 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hardships  of  the 
indigent  citizen,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  topics  of 
indignation  or  pity.    "  £very  wild  beast,**  he  said,  *4n  this 

*  Ap^n.deBell.  Civ. 
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r,  or  {face  of  retreat  But  many  valiaat 
,  vin  Ittfc  exposed  their  lives,  axut 
*  wio  hove  ahrd  ihdr  Uood,  m  the  service  of  their  country, 

I  tkr  may  resort.  They  wander 

duUres,  stripped  of  every  pos- 

:  tlac  «f  tke  war  mi  ^  light.  To  such  men  the 

nr  cmksttlkm,  ffglafir  the  tomis  of  their 

^  fir  ikt  mkmn  •[  their  hmuehoU  godsj  is  a 

d  a  fie.  Thej  knre  w>  lAars;  they  have  no 

Tfiej  figbt  and  they  die  to  augment  liit 

the  kanrr,  of  the  few  who  are 

^  w«it^,  aad  who  hmrt  layowfrl  aD  the  riches  of  the  com- 

As  fi>«^^t  of  BoflM,  they  are  intitled  <Ar 

f'^f^f  aiA-^  hut|iniirwiinTifrrrt"rf^T***j  ""•"  Trhirh 


He  aafad.  ***  whuha  k  were  not  reasonabk  to  iqyply  what 

*"«>&  pdh&c  to  pcfafic  wm^  whether  a  freeman  were  not 

^  yciciijacjk  to  a  sfanne^a  fatwre  ami  to  acoward,  and  a  fellow- 

^  c^:u3eK  to  a  strai^cr^  He  f>ipa»«**^  on  the  fortune,  and 

^  iiunLit  dK  fenarr  prospects,  of  the  republic    ^  Much,''  he 

sa>JU  *^  sIk  pocaesaed,  aad  had  yet  more  to  acquire:  that  the 

*^  p(«pfe%  b^  Aeir  deckioB  ia  the  present  question,  were  to 

^  o<tt«maK:«  wfcuhu  they  were,  by  multiplying  their  num- 

^  Sers^  ii»  mia^iliLa  the  communis,  and  put  diemselves  ia 

*^  coodhxMi  to  rf  naci  what  yet  remained  of  the  wcnid;  or, 

^  b^  sulferii^  tbe  rejoaiccs  of  the  wh(de  people  to  get  into 

^  the  haads  of  a  lew,  tjher  wue  to  permit  their  number^  to 

^  dediae^  attd«  ^^liast  attioiis  envious  and  jealous  of  their 

^  power,  «o  bcoMae  uaabk  even  to  m^'"fc>in  the  ground  they 

•*  already  had  gaiiKd. 

^  He  exhorted  the  present  prc^etors  of  land,  whom  the 
^law  of  divisioa  aught  afect,  not  to  withhold,  for  the  sake 
^  of  a  tnfliag  interest  to  themselves,  so  great  an  advantage 
^  from  their  countir*  lie  bade  them  consider,  whether  they 
•*^i  '"^'^  ^  secure  possession  of  five  hundred  jugera, 
of  half  as  much  to  each  of  dieir  children,  be  sufficiently 

•  aataick.  ia  Vit.  Ti>.  Gr»ccli. 
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**  rewarded  for  the  concessions  now  required  in  behalf  of  the 
**  public ;  he  put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com* 
**parative;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage,  under  the 
"  intended  reform,  they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank 
**  of  their  fellow  citizens.*** 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  other. 
But  when  he  came  to  propose  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he 
found  that  his  opponents  had  availed  themselves  of  dieir 
usual  defence,  by  procuring  M.  Octavius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  interpose  with  his  negative,  and  to  forbid  any 
further  proceeding  in  the  business.  Here,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  constituents,  to 
secure  their  possessions,  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote,  inno- 
vations. No  power  in  the  state  could  proceed  without  their 
consent,  express  or  tacit,  and  every  single  tribune  had  a 
negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tiberius^  thus  suddenly  checked 
in  his  career,  became  the  more  impetuous  or  confirmed  in  his 
purpose.  Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in  which  he 
erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  hardships  likely  to  fall  on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that, 
without  expecting  any  compensation,  they  should  content 
themselves  with  the  proposed  measure  of  land,  and  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  having  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  began  to  divide 
the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  warmly  agitated 
wherever  the  citizens  had  extended  their  property.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their  argu- 
ments, and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The  first  had 
recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  commonly  employed  on  the 
side  of  prescription,  urging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  had  pos- 
sessed their  estates  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  lands 
they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  onTy  in  consequence  of 
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^  happy  landf  has  a  cover,  or  place  of  retreat.  But  many  valiant 
^^  and  respectable  citizens,  who  have  exposed  their  lives,  an4 
^^  who  have  shed  their  blood,  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
**  have  not  a  home  to  which  they  may  resort.  They  wander 
**  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  stripped  of  every  pos- 
^^  session,  but  that  of  the  air  and  the  light.  To  such  men  die 
*^  common  military  exhortation,  tojightfor  the  tombs  of  their 
^^  fathers^  and  for  the  altars  of  their  household  goda^  is  % 
^^  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  have  no  altars;  they  have  no 
^^  monuments.  They  fight  and  they  die  to  augment  the 
^^  estates,  and  to  pamper  the  luxury,  of  the  few  who  are 
^^  wealthy,  and  who  have  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the  com- 
^^  monwealA.  As  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  intided  the 
^^  masters  of  the  worlds  but  possess  not  a  foot  of  earth,  on  which 
*^  they  may  rest."* 

He  asked,  ^^  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  to  apply  what 
^^was  public  to  public  uses?  whether  a  freeman  were  not 
*^  preferable  to  a  slave,  a  brave  man  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow- 
^^  citizen  to  a  stranger?  He  eiq>atiated  on  the  fortune,  and 
*'  stated  the  future  prospects,  of  the  republic.  "  Much,'*  he 
said,  "  she  possessed,  and  had  yet. more  to  acquire:  that  the 
"  people,  by  their  decision  in  the  present  quesdcm,  were  to 
'*  determine,  whether  they  were,  by  multiplying  their  num- 
^^  bers,  to  strengthen  the  community,  and  put  themselves  in 
^^  condition  to  conquer  what  yet  remained  of  the  worid;  or, 
"  by  suffering  the  resources  of  the  whole  people  to  get  into 
^^  the  hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  their  number^  to 
^^  decline,  and,  against  nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their 
^^  power,  to  become  unable  even  to  maintain  the  ground  they 
*^  already  had  gained. 

^^  He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land,  whom  the 
^^  law  of  division  mig^t  affect,  not  to  withhold,  for  the  sake 
^^  of  a  trifling  interest  to  themselves,  so  great  an  advantage 
**  from  their  country.  'He  bade  them  consider,  whether  they 
^  would  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hundred  jugera^ 
*^  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their  childreui  be  sufficiently 
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*•  rewarded  for  the  concessions  now  required  in  behalf  of  the 
**  public ;  he  put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com* 
**parative;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage,  under  the 
**  intended  reform,  they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank 
**  of  their  fellow  citizens,*** 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
'  the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  other. 
But  when  he  came  to  propose  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he 
found  that  his  opponents  had  availed  diemselves  of  dieir 
usual  defence,  by  procuring  M.  Octavius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  interpose  with  his  negative,  and  to  forbid  any 
further  proceeding  in  the  business.  Here,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  constituents,  to 
secure  their  possessions,  and  to  prevent,  not  to  proniote,  inno- 
vations. No  power  in  the  state  could  proceed  without  their 
consent,  express  or  tacit,  and  every  single  tribune  had  a 
negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tiberius,  thus  suddenly  checked 
in  his  career,  became  the  more  impetuous  or  confirmed  in  his 
purpose.  Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in  which  he 
erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  hardships  likely  to  fall  on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that, 
without  expecting  any  compensation,  they  should  content 
themselves  with  the  proposed  measure  of  land,  and  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  having  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  began  to  divide 
the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  warmly  agitated 
wherever  the  citizens  had  extended  their  property.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their  argu- 
ments, and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The  first  had 
recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  commonly  employed  on  the 
side  of  prescription,  urging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  had  pos- 
sessed their  estates  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  lands 
they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only  in  consequence  of 
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the  industry  and  labour  which  they  themselves  had  employed 
to  improve  them:  that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
their  estates:  that  the  public  faith,  under  which  they  were 
suffered  tp  purchase,  was  now  engaged  to  protect  and  secure 
their  possession:  that,  in  reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had 
erected,  on  these  lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers;  they 
\i»d  pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and  the 
portions  of  their  children,  or  had  given  them  in  mortgage  as 
security  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted:  that  a  law,regu]adng 
or  limiting  the  further  increase  or  accumulation  of  property, 
might  be  suffered;  but  that  an  act,  having  a  retrospect,  an4 
operating  in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  ruin,  of  so  many 
families,  was  no  less  unjust  than  impracticable  in  the  exe* 
pution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own  indigence 
and  their  merits;  urged  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  fill  the  station  of  Roman  citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  ^ 
condition  to  settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hopea 
pf  the  commonwealth:  that  no  private  person  could  plead  im- 
inemorial  ppssession  of  lands  which  had  been  acquired  for  the 
public.  They  enumerated  the  wars  which  they  themselves,  or 
|heir  ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  those  lands* 
They  concluded,  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  his  share 
of  the  public  conquests;  and  that  the  arguments  which  were 
urged  to  support  the  possessions  of  the  richy  only  tended  to 
shew  how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpaticms,  if 
Buffered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  plausible ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reason  itself.  If  it  verfe 
reasonable  that  every  Roman  citizen  should  have  an  equa) 
share  of  the  conquered  lands,  it  was  still  more  reasonable  dia^ 
the  original  proprietors,  from  whom  those  l^ds  had  been 
unjusdy  taken,  should  have  them  restored.  If,  in  this,  the 
maxims  of  reason  and  justice  had  been  observed,  Rome  would 
have  still  been  a  small  community,  and  might  have  acted  witl^ 
safety  on  the  principles  of  equality,  which  are  suited  td  a  small 
republic.  But  the  Romans,  becoming  sovereigns  of  a  great 
find  extensive  territory,  must  adopt  the  disparities,  and  subneii^ 
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to  die  subordinations,  which  mankind,  in  such  situations, 
universally  have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary  to  their 
government* 

Multitudes  of  people,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  some  earnestly 
desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted,  others  to  have  it  rejected^ 
crowded  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  decision  of  the  question;  and 
Gracchus,  without  dropping  his  intention,  as  usual,  upon  the 
negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  himself  how  ho 
might  surmount  or  remove  this  obstruction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  intimacy  with  Octavius, 
he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private;  and  having  failed  ^n  this 
attempt,  he  entered  into  expostulations  with  him,  in  presence 
of  the  public  aissembly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he  appre- 
hended that  his  own  estate  would  be  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  intended  law;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indemnify  him 
fully  in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of  it;  and 
beii^;  still  unable  to  shake  the  resolution  of  this  tribune,  who 
was  supported  by  the  coimtenance  of  the  senate,  and  the  higher 
ranks  of  men  in  the  state,  he  determined  to  try  what  the 
i^gative  force  of  the  whole  order  of  tribunes  could  do  to 
compel  a  compliance  with  their  wishes:  he  accordingly  laid 
the  state  itself  under  a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doors 
of  the  treasury,  suspended  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
praetors,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  other  functions  of  ofHce  in 
the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  people  went  into 
mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the 
passions  of  his  party;  and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  he  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated,  had  n 
number  of  persons  with  arms  to  defend  his  person. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  confusion, 
the  tribes  were  again  assembled,  and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of 
the  negative  of  hi$  colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes, 
when  many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended  violation 
9f  the  sacred  law,  pressed  in  great  numbers  before  the  tribe 
that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  seized  the  urns.  A  great 
tumult  was  likely  to  arise.  The  popular  party,  being  most 
tHmerpuSji  were  crowding  around  their  leader,  when,  two 
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senators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular  dignity,  fell 
at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  beseeched  him  not  to 
proceed.  Awed  by  the  respect  which  was  due  to  persons  of 
this  rank,  as  with  the  sense  of  some  impending  calamity,  he 
asked.  What  they  would  have  him  to  do?  "  The  case,^'  they 
said,  *'  is  too  arduous  for  us  to  decide;  refer  it  to  the  senate, 
**  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suspended  until  the  senate 
had  met,  and  declared  a  resolution  not  to  confirm  the  law. 
Gracchus  resumed  the  subject  with  the  people,  being  deter* 
mined  either  to  remove  or  to  slight  the  negative  of  his 
colleague.  He  proposed  that  either  the  refractory  tribune,  or 
himself,  should  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity:  and 
that  he  might  not  appear  to  anticipate  the  decision,  desired 
Aat  Octavius  should  put  the  question  first.  Whether  Tiberius 
Gracchus  should  be  degraded?  This  being  declined  by  the 
opposite  part}',  as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  his  intention 
to  move  in  the  assembly,  on  the  following  day.  That  Octavius 
should  be  divested  of  the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  commonwealth;  but  this  motion,  to 
degrade  a  tribune,  by  whatever  authority,  was  equally  sub-* 
versive  of  both.  The  person  and  dignity  of  a  tribune,  in  order 
that  no  force  might  interrupt  him  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
whether  offered  by  any  private  person,  by  the  public  magis- 
trate, or  ev^n  by  the  people  themselves,  was  guarded  by  the 
most  sacred  vows.  His  person,  therefore,  during  the  term 
assigned  to  his  office,  was  inviolable ;  and  so  long  his  functions 
were  irresistible,  or,  without  his  own  ccmsent,  could  not  be 
suspended  by  any  power  whatever. 

The  assembly  being  met,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming 
adjournment  of  the  preceding  day,  Tiberius,  still  willing  to 
Tcspect  the  sacred,  law,  renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius,  to 
withdraw  his  negative;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of  seventeen  were 
already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking  those  of  the  eighteenth, 
which  would  have  made  a  majority,  the  tribunes  made  a 
pause,  while  Tiberius  again  addressed  his  colleague,  embraced 
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him,  and,  with  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  beseeched  him  to  spare  himself  the  indignity,  and 
others  the  regret,  of  so  severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure* 
Octavius  shook ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  90  many 
senators,  who  were  ready  to  support  him,  recovered  his 
resolution,  and  bade  Tiberius  proceed  as  he  thought  proper^ 
The  votes  of  the  majority  were  accordingly  declared,  and 
Octavius,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  was  dragged  from  the 
tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace. 
Attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  and  a  faithful  slave,  who 
placed  himself  in  the  way  to  defend  his  master,  was  dangerously 
wounded ;  but  a  number  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  in- 
terposed, and  Tiberius  himself  was  active  in  favouring  his 
escape. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  act  so  long  depending, 
for  making  a  more  equal  division  of  lands,  was  passed;  and 
three  commissioners,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius, 
his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother,  Caius  Qracchus,  then  a 
youth,  serving  under  Publius  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
were  named  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost  every  in« 
habitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a  great  fermentin  every 
part  of  the  country.  Persons  holding  considerable  estates  in 
land  were  alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were  elated 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  If  there  were  a 
middling  class,  not  to  be  greatly  affected  in  their  own  situation, 
they  still  must  have  dreaded  the^  effects  of  a  contest  between 
such  parties.  The  senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  execution 
of  the  law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointmeAts  given  to 
commissioners  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  public  trusts,  and  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  suppress 
entirely  this  hazardous  project.  Parties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  person,  who  had  beeu. 
active  in  procuring  the  Agrarian  law,  having  died  at  this 
critical  junaure,  his  death  was  alleged  to  be  the  effect  of 
poison,  administered  by  the  opposite  party.  Numbers  of  the 
people,  to  countenance  this  invidious  report,  went  into.  moum-> 
M^g»  even  Gracchus,  affecting  to  believe  a  like  design  to  be 
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forming  against  himself,  appeared,  with  his  children  and  their 
mother,  as  suppliants  in  the  streets,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  passions  m  his 
safety,  he  published  a  list  of  the  acts  which  he  then  had  id 
view,  all  tending  to  gratify  the  populace,  or  to  mortify  die 
senate.  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  and  his  treasure  to  the  Ronums^ 
Gracchus  procured  an  act,  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the  popular  assembly;  and 
to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the  treasury  of  Pergamus  to 
the  poorer  citizens,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and 
to  stock  the  lands  with  which  they  were  soon  to  be  invested. 
He  obtained  another  act,  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  die 
senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with  the  senators  in  the 
nomination  to  juries,  or  in  forming  the  occasional  tribunals  of 
justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  auempts  to  abolish  or  to  weaken 
the  aristocratical  part  of  the  government,  were  justly  alarming 
to  every  person  who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  th^ 
state.  As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumults  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular  magistracy, 
it  gave  an  immediate  prospect  of  anarchy,  which  threatened 
to  end  in  some  violent  usurpation.  The  sacred  character  which 
he  had  recendy  violated,  served,  on  occasion,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  people  themselves,  as  weH  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  executive  government.  And  the  power,  which  the 
people  had  now  assumed,  was  likely  to  render  the  office 
entirely  unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  or  tended  rather 
to  make  the  tribune  an  instrument  for  hastening  the  effect  of 
popular  violence,  instead  of  a  drag-chain  to  the  wheels  of. 
government,  as  was  intended,  to  impede  ill-advised  or  im- 
petuous measures  of  any  sort.  Tiberius  heard  hi  mself  arraign- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  in  every  public  assembfy,  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any  of  your  colleagues,''  said 
Titus  Annius,  (whom  he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  sehat^) 
**  should  interpose  his  negative  in  my  behalf,  would  you  have 
**  him  also  degraded?'* 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  enoroiity 
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thejT  liienMelves  had  committed,  and  Tiberius  found  himself 
vDdcr  a  aecessity  of  pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken, 
after  it  had  been  carried  into  execution*  The  person  of  a 
tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacred;  because  it  was  consecrated 
in  right  of  the  people,  whom  tlie  tribunes  represented;  but  if 
this  officer  inconsistent  with  his  character,  should  injure  where 
he  was  appointed  (o  protect,  should  weaken  a  claim  he  was 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  witlihold  from  his  constituents  that 
power  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed  to  guard,  the  person 
so  oflrendn>g,not  the  people,  were  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 

"  Other  crimes,"  he  said,  "may  be  enormous,  yet  may  not 
"  destroy  the  essence  of  the  tribunitian  character.  An  attempt 
"  to  demolish  the  capitol,  or  to  bum  the  fleets  of  the  republic, 
"night  excite  an  universal  and  just  indignation,  without 
"  rendering  less  sacred  the  person  of  a  tribune  involved  in 
"such  guilt.  But  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  very  authority  from 
"  which  hia  own  is  derived,  and  to  frustrate  a  power  which  is 
^^  vested  in  him,  merely  for  its  better  exertion,  is  a  voluntary 
"  and  criminal  abdication  of  his  trust.  What  is  the  tribune  but 
"  anoffieer  of  the  people?  Strange !  that  this  officer  may,  by  virtue 
"  of  authority  derived  from  the  people,  drag  even  the  consul 
"  hinself  to  prison^  and  yet  that  the  people  themselves  cannot 
"  withdraw  their  trust,  when  the  person  who  bears  it  is  about 
"  to  annul  the  very  authority  by  which  he  himself  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  any  ibnction  more  sacred  than  that  of  king  ? 
"  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate, 
"  and  was  likewise  consecrated  by  holding  the  priesthood  of 
"  the  immortal  godsw  Yet,  did  not  our  ancestors  expel  Tar- 
"  quin  I  and  thus,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  abolish  that  pri- 
"  mitive  form,  under  the  aaspices  of  which  the  foundations 
"  of  this  city  were  lakl. 

"  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons  of  the 
"  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  holy  fire  ?  Yet, 
"  ave  they  not,  for  slight  oifences,  sometimes  buried  alive  i 
"  Impiety  to  the  gods  being  supposed  to  cancel  a  title  which 
"  reverence  tm  the  gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the 
"  people  suppress  an  authority  which  a  regard  to  the  people 
"  has  constituted  ? 

VOL.  I.  o  o 
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^^  That  person  must  fall,  who  himself  removes  the  base  oil 
"  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority  of  the  tribes  may  coib- 
"  sccrate  a  tribune ;  cannot  the  whole  degrade  ?  What  more 
^*  sacred  than  the  things  which  are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of 
"  the  immortal  gods  ?  yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or 
*'*'  remove  at  pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
"  consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to  another  ?  May  not  an 
"  august  assembly  of  the  people,  by  their  sovereign  authority^ 
"  do  what  every  person  in  this  sacred  office  is  permitted  to  do 
"  for  himself,  when  he  resigns  or  abdicates  his  power  by  a 
"  simple  expression  of  his  will?" 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce  the  plea  of 
necessity,  wliere  there  was  no  foundation  for  it,  and  to  set  die 
sovereign  power,  in  every  species  of  government,  loose  from 
the  rules  which  itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments,  accord- 
ingly, had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the  parties  did  not 
concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius  felt  his  credit  begin  to  de- 
cline. He  was  publicly  menaced  with  impeachment,  and  had 
given  sufficient  provocation  to  make  him  apprehend  that,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  violence  might  be  offered  to 
his  person.^  It  was  guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of 
tribune,  which  he  bore.  The  first  step  he  should  make,  in  the 
new  character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commissioner  for  the  divi- 
sion of  lands,  was  likely  to  end  his  life.  He  therefore  resolv- 
ed, if  possible,  to  take  shelter  in  the  tribunate  for  another  year, 
and,  in  order  to  procure  this  favour  from  the  people,  gave 
further  expectations  of  popular  acts  ;  of  one  to  shorten  the 
term  of  military  service,  and  of  another  to  grant  an  appeal  to 
the  people  from  the  courts  of  justice  lately  established. 

The  senate,  and  every  citizen,  who  professed  a  regard  to 
the  forms  of  state,  were  alarmed.  This  attempt,  they  said,  to 
perpetuate  the  tribunitian  character  in  the  same  person,  tends 
direcdy  to  establish  an  arbitrary  power.  With  a  person  invio- 
lable, and  a  lawless  multitude  to  support  him,  an  usurper  will 
have  no  bar  to  restrain  him,  and  no  danger  to  fear  ;  and  his 
retainers,  together  with  the  property  of  our  lands,  to  which 

•  Orosios,  lib.  v.  c  8.        ' 
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they  already  aspire,  will  make  themselves  masters  of  the  state. 
The  leader,  in  this  dangerous  train  of  measures,  it  seems,  like 
every  other  tyrant,  already  conceives  that  his  safety  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiet)',  great  efforts 
of  faction  were  made.  The  time  of  electing  the  tribunes  was  ^ 
£ii8t  approaching:  but  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  their  lands 
throughout  Italy,  being  engaged  in  the  harvest,  could  not  re- 
pair to  the  city.  On  the  day  of  election,  the  assembly  was  ill 
attended,  especially  by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tibe- 
rius. As  he  was  rejected  by  the  first  tribes  that  moved  to  the 
ballot,  hb  friends  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  assembly  with 
forms,  and  to  protract  the  debates,  till,  observing  that  the  field 
did  not  fill,  nor  the  appearance  change  for  the  better,  they 
moved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recess,  Tiberius  went  into  mourning,  appeared  in 
the  streets  with  his  children,  and,  in  behalf  of  hapless  infants, 
who  might  already  be  considered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of 
losing  their  parent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored  the 
public  protection  ;  gave  out  that  the  party  of  the  rich,  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  choice,  had  determined  to  force  their 
way  into  his  house,  in  the  night,  and  to  murder  him.  Num- 
bers were  deeply  affected  by  these  representations:  a  multitude 
crowded  to  his  doors,  and  watched  all  night  in  the  streets. 

On  the  return  of  morning,  and  the  approach  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  declining  appearance  of  his  affairs  suggested  presages; 
and  the  superstition  of  the  times  has  furnished  history  with 
the  omens,  by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  greatly  dis- 
mayed. He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowd  of  his  partisans,  took 
his  way  to  the  capitol,  where  the  tribes  had  been  appointed  to 
assemble.  His  attendants  multiplied  as  he  passed,  and  numbers 
from  the  assembly  descended  the  steps  to  receive  him.  Upon 
his  entry,  a  shout  was  raised,  and  his  party  appeared  sufHci- 
endy  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choice,  perhaps,  by  their 
violence,  to  deter  every  citizen  of  a  different  mind  from  at- 
tending the  election. 

A  chosen  body  took  post  round  the  person  of  the  candi- 
date, with  intention  to  suflFer  no  stranger  to  approach  him  ; 
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and  a  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in  case  it  were  necesaarjr  to 
employ  force.  Meantime,  the  senators,  on  their  part,  were 
hastily  convened  in  the  temfrfe  of  Faith,  and  in  anxious  deli* 
beration  on  the  measures  to  be  followed* 

When  the  first  tribe  were  delivering  their  votes,  a  confu- 
sion strose  in  the  crowd.  Numbers,  irom  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  assembly,  began  to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  senator  yet  attached  to  Tiberius, 
being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  heard,  beckoned  widi  lus 
hand  that  he  wovdd  speak  with  the  tribunes.  Having  made  his 
way  thix)ugh  the  multitude,  he  informed  Tiberius  that  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by  force ;  and  that 
a  party  of  senators,  with  their  clients  and  slaves,  was  arming 
against  his  life.  All  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  this  infor- 
mation took  the  alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers 
who  attended  the  assembly,  and  tucked  up  their  robes  as  ft>r 
immediate  violence.  These  movements  being  perceived  from 
a  distance,  many  called  out  to  know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct 
account  could  be  heard.  Tiberius,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
sp^ak,  made  a  sign,  by  waving  his  hand  round  his  head,  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  This  sign,  together  with  the  hostile 
and  menacing  appearances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instantly 
reported  in  the  senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  suggestion  made 
to  the  people,  that  their  favourite  leader  should  be  crowned, 
or  that  he  should  assume  the  sovereignty,  the  senate  immedi- 
ately resolved,  in  a  form  that  was  usual  on  alarming  occasions, 
that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This 
resolution  was  supposed  to  confer  a  discretionary  power,  and 
was  adopted  only  when  summary  proceedings  and  immediate 
execution  were  deemed  to  be  necessary,  and  when  their  was 
not  time  for  the  formalities  observed  in  naming  a  dictator..... 
The  consul  Mucius  Sceevola  had  been  in  concert  with  Tiberius 
in  drawing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law,  and  although  he  had 
i\ow,  probably,  left  him  in  the  extremes  to  which  he  proceed- 
ed, yet,  on  receiving  this  charge,  declined  to  employ  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the  tribes  in  the 
midst  of  their  legal  assembly.  "  If  they  shall  come,  **  he  said. 
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**  to  any  violent  or  Ulegal  determination,  I  will  employ  the 
**  whole  force  of  my  authority  to  prevent  its  eflFects.'* 

In  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  dot  appear,  to 
tl^  audience,  a  proper  disposition  for  the  present  occasion..** 
'the  laws  were  violated  :  a  desperate  party  was  prepared  for 
any  extremes :  all  sober  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  tri- 
bunes, had  fled  from  the  tumult :  the  majesty  of  Rome  was 
insulted,  even  in  the  capitol ;  and  thp  priests  of  Jupiter  had 
shut  the  gates  of  their  temple :  the  laws,  it  was  said,  ought  to 
govern ;  but  the  laws  cannot  be  pleaded  by  those  who  have 
set  them  aside ;  and  they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unless 
tfaey  are  restored  by  some  exertion  of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  violence  that  has  been  offered  to  them.  ^^  The  consul,  '* 
sud  Scipio  Nasica,  *^  deserts  the  republic ;  let  those,  who 
**  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me."  At  these  words,  the  senators 
arose,  and,  moving  in  a  body,  which,  by  the  concourse  of  their 
<:Uent8,  increased  as  they  went,  seizing  the  shafts  of  the  fasces, 
or  tearing  up  the  benches  in  their  way,  with  their  robes  woimd 
up,  in  place  of  shields,  on  their  left  arm,  they  broke  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  though  surrounded  by  numbers,  found  his  party 
unable  to  resist  the  awe  with  which  they  were  struck  by  the 
approach  of  the  senate,  and  in  presence  of  all  that  was  noble 
or  revered  in  the  commonwealth.  The  few  who  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself,  while  he  fled,  being 
seized  by  the  robe,  let  it  slip  from  his  shoulders  and  con- 
tinued his  flight;  but,  stumbling  in  the  crowd,  while  he 
attempted  to  recover  himself,  was  slain  with  repeated  blows. 
His  body,  as  being  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with  the  killed 
of  his  party,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  considered 
as  accomplices  in  a  treasonable  design  against  the  republic, 
were  denied  the  honours  of  burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Som«  of  the  most  active  of  his  partisans,  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed,  or,  in  absence, 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  dispute,  both  the  senate 
and  the  people  had  been  carried  to  acts  of  violence,  that  in- 
sulted the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.     This  con- 
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stitution  tv^as  by  no  means  too  strict  or  formal  to  conteiul 
with  such  evils ;  for,  besides  admitting  a  general  latitude  of 
conduct,  scarcely  known  under  any  other  political  establish- 
ment, it  had  provided  expedients  for  great  and  dangerous 
occasions,  which  were  sufficient  to  extricate  the  commim- 
wealth  from  greater  extremities  than  those  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  contest. 

The  popular  faction  on  their  part  had  greatly  erred ;  for 
the  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object  by  the  negative 
of  one  of  their  own  tribunes,  had  only  to  wait  for  the  expira*- 
tion  of  his  office,  when,  by  a  new  election,  they  might  so 
model  the  college  as  to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  consent  in 
the  particular  measures  to  which  they  were  then  inclined. 
The  precipitant  violation  of  the  sacred  law,  a  precedent  which, 
if  followed,  must  have  rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments 
of  popular  violence,  not  safeguards  from  oppression,  filled 
the  minds  of  many  in  their  own  party  with  remorse  and  hor- 
ror, and  gave  to  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreadful  apprehen- 
sion  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  a  multitude  capable  of 
such  a  profane  and  violent  extreme.  The  policy  of  Tiberius, 
at  the  head  of  this  multitude,  the  laws  he  had  obtained,  his 
own  re-election  to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  sequel  of  his 
plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with  distraction,  and 
anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own  usurpation,  or  in  that  of 
some  more  artful  demagogue.  But,  even  under  these  gloomy 
expectations,  the  senate^  on  the  other  hand,  by  naming  a 
dictator,  or  by  the  commission  which  they  actually  gave  to 
the  consul,  could  have  had  recourse  to  a  legal  preventive,  and 
might  have  repelled  the  impending  evil  by  measures  equally 
decisive  and  powerful,  though  more  legal  than  those  they 
employed.  But  the  consul,  it  seems,  was  suspected  of  con- 
nivance with  the  opposite  party,  had  moved  indignation  pro- 
portioned to  the  coldness  with  which  he  received  his  own 
commission,  and  could  not  be  mtrusted  with  the  choice  of  a 
dictator,  even  if  the  occasion  could  have  admitted  of  the 
delay  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  these  extremities,  the  violent  resolution  that  was  taken 
by  the  senate  to  them  apj^arcd  to  be  necessary ;  and,  probii- 
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bly,  for  the  present,  saved  the  republic ;  preserved  it,  indeed, 
not  in  a  sound,  but  in  a  sickly,  state,  and  in  a  fever  which, 
with  some  intermissions,  at  every  return  of  similar  disorders, 
threatened  it  with  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  its  whole  con- 
stitution. 

The  disorders  that  arise  in  free  states,  which  are  begin* 
ning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very  difficult  questions  in 
tbc  casuistry  of  political  law.  Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous 
citizens,  because  they  do  not  entirely  prevent,  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  hasten,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  So  the  violence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  by  which  they  pleaded  that 
Ae  state  was  preserved,  was  by  many  considered  with  aver- 
sion and  horror.  The  subversion  of  government,  that  was 
likely  to  have  followed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did 
not  take  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  restitution  of  order, 
effected  by  the  senate,  appeared  to  be  a  tyranny,  established  in 
Uood.  The  senators  themselves  were  struck  with  some  degree 
of  remorse ;  and,  what  is  dangerous  in  politics,  took  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  extremes.  They  were  cautious  not  to 
inflame  animosities,  by  any  immoderate  use  of  their  late 
victory.  They  even  wished  to  atone  for  the  violence  done 
to  the  author  of  the  agrarian  law,  by  seeming  to  acquiesce  in 
the  execution  of  it.  They  permitted  Fulvius  Flaccus  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  two  of  the  most  daring  leaders  of  the  popular 
faction,  to  be  elected  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
room  of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius,  of  whom  the  latter 
also  died  about  this  time  ;  and,  in  order  to  stifle  animosities 
and  resentments,  consented  that,  under  pretence  of  an  embassy 
to  Pergamus,  Scipio  Nasica  should  be  removed  from  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  this  illustrious  citizen,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  Scipios  who  perished  in  Spain, 
in  die  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  himself  an  ornament  to 
the  republic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  under  an  ho- 
nourable title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  affairs  were  likely 
to  be  much  overlooked.  They  proceeded,  however,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  to  whom  they  were  intrusted,  with 
die  usual  success ;  and  the  senate,  having  the  reports  made 
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nearly  about  the  same  time,  of  the  pactficatioii  of  Lushaniay 
the  destruction  of  Numantia,  and  the  reduction  and  punidi. 
ment  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  named  cammisaiooera  to  act  ia 
conjunction  with  the  generals  commanding  in  diose  seven! 
services,  in  order  to  settle  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  respective  triumphs;  one 
with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  reduced  the  GalliciaBs ; 
the  other,  still  preferring  his  former  tide  of  a  second  Africamn 
to  that  of  Numantinus,  which  was  offered  to  him  for  die  sack 
of  Numantia* 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  citizen  was  anxiously  look- 
ed for,  by  all  parties,  more  to  know  what  judgment  he  might 
pass  on  the  late  operations  at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  tbe 
triumph  he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  hk 
country.  He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus,  and  migbt, 
under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  diat  demagogue, 
have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party.  He  was 
himself  personally  respected  and  belo^^ed  by  numbers  of  tbe 
citizens,  who  had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who  were 
recendy  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  victory,  and  who  mij^ 
possibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people, 
employ  their  arms  against  the  republic  itself.  But  the  time  of 
such  criminal  views  on  the  commcmwealth  was  not  yet  arrived* 
Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  Gracehus,  had  express* 
ed,  in  some  words  that  escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the 
senate's  conduct.  "  So  perish  every  person,"  he  said,  "  who 
"  shall  dare  to  commit  such  crimes. "  *  Soon  after  his  aarri-* 
val  from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  called 
upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  declare 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus.  "  I  must  think,*' 
he  said,  "  that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  government 
**  of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited."  This  dedank 
tion  many  of  the  multitude  interrupted  with  munnurs  of  aver* 
sion  and  rage.  Upon  which  Scipio,  raising  his  tone,  express 
sed  the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  himself  entiUed  to 
treat  this  turbulent  faction*    ^^  I  have  been  accustomed,"  ht 

•  Plmarch.  in  Vit.  Tiberii  Gracchi. 
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said,  **  to  the  shout  of  warlike  enemies,  and  cannot  be  affected 
by  your  dastardly  cries.''  Then,  alluding  to  the  number  of 
enfranchised  slaves  that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the 
city,  upon  a  second  cry  of  displeasure^  he  continued,  "  Peace, 
**  ye  aliens  and  step-children  of  Italy.*  You  are  now  free ; 
**  but  many  of  you  I  have  brought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and 
**  sold  at  the  halbert  for  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the 
truth,  and  all  by  the  boldness,  of  this  contemptuous  reproach; 
and  shewed  that  popular  tumults,  though  vested  with  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty  of  their  countrj-,  may  sometimes  be  braved, 
as  well  as  courted,  with  success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inherit- 
ance, according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two  pounds 
weight,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver,  which 
might  be  valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
our  money. 

Papirius  Carbo,  now  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faction, 
spent  the  year  of  his  tribunate  in  fomenting  the  animosities 
against  the  senate,  and  in  promoting  dangerous  innovations.  He 
obtsdned  alaw,  by  which  the  votes  of  the  people,  in  questions  of 
legislation  as  well  as  election,t  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  taken  by  secret  ballot;  but 
was  less  successful  in  the  motion  hemade  for  a  law  to  enable  the 
same  person  to  be  repeatedly  chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  motion  he  was  supported  by  Caius  Gracchus;  opposed 
by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the  senate^! 
who  dreaded  the  perpetuating,  in  any  one  person,  a  power 
which  the  sacredness  of  the  character  and  the  attachment  of 
the  populace  rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irresistible* 

While  the  influence  of  party  was  exerted  in  such  questions 
at  home,  the  state  was  laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels 
abroad,  and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest  in 

•  Vdlehis  Patercuius,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  t  Cic.  de  Legibus,  lib.  iil 

I  Cic.  de  Amicitia. 
VOL.  I.  P  p 
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what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  known  world.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
natural  brother  of  that  prince,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Eumenes,  made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and 
was  supported  by  a  powerfid  party  among  the  people.  But 
the  Romans  did  not  fail  to  hisdntain  their  own  right:  Crassus, 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  sent  with 
an  army  into  Asia,  for  this  purpose;  but,  in  his  first  encounter 
with  Aristonicus,  was  defeated  and  taken.  He  was 
u.  c.  622.  afterwards  killed,  'wrhile  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  having  intentionally  provoked  one  of  his  guards 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  he 
thought  wa$  dishonoured  by  his  preceding  defeat* 

The  following  year,  the  consul  Perpema  being  sent  on  this 
service,  and  having,  with  better  fortune  tlian  Crassus,  defeated 
and  taken  Aristonicus,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  king- 
dom of  Attalus ;  but  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  took  a  more  particular  concern  than 
formerly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  They  employed  Scipio  iEmili- 
anus,  with  Sp.  M ummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  on  a  commission 
of  observation  to  that  country.  The  equipage  of  Scipio,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  seven  slaves,  who, 
for  aught  we  are  told,  attended  him  on  foot;  and  this,  as  a 
mark  or  characteristic  of  the  times,  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  any  other  circumstance  or  result  of  the  embassy.  The 
object  of  the  commission  appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as 
well  as  to  Asia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in  either 
that  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  alarm  the  Romans.  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  was 
expelled  by  the' people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  had  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Parthians ;  and  if  the  king  of  Pontus  were  more  con- 
siderable, it  had  not  yet  appeared  how  far  it  concerned  the 
republic  to  observe  the  motions  of  that  prince,  or  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  security  of 
their  possessions  in  Asia. 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  l.b.  :v.  c.  3 
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In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found  objects 
worthy  of  attention  in  that  part  of  the  world,  matters  were 
hastening  in  Italy  to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment, 
on^^ccount  of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian  law  was 
enforced  by  Papirius  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Caius 
Gracchus,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  have  it  carried  into 
execution.  As  the  law  authorized  them  to  call  upon  all 
persons  possessed  of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and 
to  submit  to  a  legal  division,  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  in  question  all  the  rights  of  property  throughout 
Italy;  took  from  one  and  gave  to  another,  as  suited  their 
pleasure.  Some  suffered  the  diminution  of  their  estates  with  * 
silent  rage;  others  complained  that  they  were  violently  re- 
moved from  lands  which  they  had  cultivated,  to  barren  and 
inhospitable  situations.  Even  they  who  were  supposed  to  be 
favoured  in  the  distribution  of  lots  complained  of  those  they 
received.  Many  were  aggrieved;  none  were  satisfied. 

Scipio,  induced  by  the  representations  which  were  made 

of  these  abuses,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  made  an  harangue 

in  the  senate,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  an  invective 

_  from  Fulvius,  one  of  the  commissioners.   He  did  not  propose 

» repeal  the  law;  but  moved  that  the  execution  of  it  should 

Ttaken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious  a  faction,  and  com- 

litted  to  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  remained  in 

administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague 

Lquilius  had  gone  to  Asia,  to  finbh  the  transaction  in  the 

^conduct  of  which  Perpema  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  speech,  complained  of 
threats  and  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  himself;  and  this 
gave  occasion  to  a  procession,  in  which  the  senate,  followed 
by  a  great  body  of  citizens,  to  testify  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  indignities  to  a  person  so  much 
respected,  attended  him  from  this  meeting  to  his  own  house. 
Next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed:*  but,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicions  of  violence  transmitted  by  different 
authors,  nothing  certain  appears  upon  record ;  and  no  inquest 

*  Ck.  de  AmJcitU. 
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was  ever  made  to  discover  the  ground  of  surmises  on  this 
subject.  This  illustrious  citizen,  notwithstanding  his  services, 
had  incurred  so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  that  he 
had  not  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral.  If  he  had  not  died 
at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  was  supposed,  meant  to 
have  named  him  dictator,  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  state 
of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  so  much  distracted. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
senate,  when  deprived  of  this  leader,  to  persist  in  their  inten- 
tion to  name  a  dictator;  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  recorded 
as  having  happened  during  a  few  of  the  following  years.  Quin- 
tus  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  Quintus  Pompeius, 
*Vere  censors ;  both  of  plebeian  extraction ;  of  which  this  is 
recorded  as  the  first  example.  Metellus,  at  the  census,  made 
a  memorable  speech,  in  which  he  recommended  marriage,  for 
the  establishment  of  families,  and  the  rearing  of  children* 
This  speech,  being  preserved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
when  read  by  Augustus  in  public,  as  a  lesson  equally  applicable 
to  the  times  in  which  the  reins  of  empire  were  held  by  him- 
self. 

In  this  period,  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms,  as  appeared  at 
their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundted  and  twenty-three.  But  what  was 
most  memorable,  in  the  conduct  of  this  muster,  was  the  dis- 
grace of  Caius  Attinius  Labeo,  who,  being  struck  oflF  the  rolls 
of  the  senate  by  Metellus,  afterwards  became  tribune  of  the 
people;  and,  by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  effejct  of  his 
unjust  revenge  came  to  be  prevented,  evinced  the  danger  of 
making  the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  by  his  means 
to  restrain  the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  who  from  this  transaction  remained  an  object 
of  revenge  to  Labeo,  in  returning  from  the  country,  about 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  ill-attended  or  thin,  found 
hunself  suddenly  apprehended,  by  this  vindictive  person,  now 
become  tribune  of  the  people,  and  ordered  to  be  immediately 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Multitudes  soon  assembled 
around  him  ;  were  sensible  how  much  the  tribune  abused  the 
sacred  trust  of  his  office;  and  many  voices  were  heard  from 
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the  crowd,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  father,  and 
lamenting  his  fate:  but,  unless  another  tribune  could  be  found 
to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  there  was  no  other  power  in  the 
commonwealth  that  could,  without  supposed  profanation, 
interrupt  him  in  the  commission  of  so  great  a  crime.  Metel- 
lus struggled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  overpowered,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets,  while  the  violence  he  suflFered  made  the 
blood  to  spring  from  his  nostrils;  and,  although  the  inter- 
position of  another  tribune  was  procured  in  time  to  save  his 
life,  yet  Attinius  having,  with  a  lighted  fire,  and  other  forms 
of  consecration,  devoted  his  estate  to  sacred  uses,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  never  recovered  his  property.*  And  such  was 
the  weak  state  to  which  the  government  was  reduced  by  th^ 
late  popular  encroachments,  that  this  outrageous  abuse  of 
power  was  never  punished;  and  such  the  moderation  of  this 
great  man's  kindred,  that,  though  he  himself  lived  fifteen 
years,  in  high  credit,  after  this  outrage,  saw  his  children 
raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  so  that  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  censor,  two  had 
triumphed,  three  had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  prae- 
tor, was  candidate  for  the  consulate,  which  he  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  yet  no  one  of  this  powerful  family  was  in- 
duced to  hazard  increasing  the  disturbances  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  attempting  to  revenge  the  outrage  which  their 
father  had  sufFered.f 

This  Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as  being  the  person  who 
obtained  the  admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of  their  office, 
to  a  place  in  the  senate.j: 

The  consul  Sempronius,  though  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
tlus  body  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  declined 
th^  hazardous  business,  and  chose  rather  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  province  of  Istria,  where  he  made  some  con- 
quests, and  obtained  a  triumph. 

•  Plm.  lib.  vix.  c.  44.  Cicero,  in  pleading  t©  have  his  house  restored  to  him, 
though  devoted  to  sacred  uses,  states  the  form  of  consecration  in  the  case  of  Me- 
tellus, but  denies  the  effect  of  it :  Pro  Domo  sua,  c.  47. 

t  PU.1.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.  \  A.  Gellraa  lib.  xiv.  c.  8. 
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In  these  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet, 
and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  satire*  The  latter,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  be  the  same  whose  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  quaes- 
tors, was  a  person  of  rank,  and  moved  in  the  line  of  political 
preferment* 

In  this  period  is  dated  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount 
iEtna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fires,  which,  shaking  die 
foundations  of  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  gave 
explosions  of  flame,  not  onlj  from  the  crater  of  that  moun- 
tain, but  likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  forced 
sudden  and  great  inundations  over  the  islands  of  Lipari  and 
the  neighbouring  coasts* 


CHAPTER  X. 


Siate  of  the  Italian  AUich^  and  the  View9  which  noiar  began  to  he  etUer- 
tained  hy  them — Atifiearance  of  Caiua  Gracchus, — Resolution  to 
purge  the  City  (f  Aliens  ^-^Consulate  and  factious  Motioru  (f  FvJU 
vius  Flaccus. — Conhpiracy  of  Frigella  suppressed.^-^Caius  Grac^ 
chus  returns  to  Rome^'-^Offers  himself  Candidate  for  the  Tribunate, 
"'Address  of  Cornelia*^— Tribunate  and  Acts  of  Caius  Gracchus. 
— Re-election^ — Proposed  to  admit  the  Inhabitants  qf  Italy  on  the 
Rolls  of  Roman  Citizens^'^Pqfiular  Acts  of  Gracchus  and  Uvius. 
The  Senate  begin  to  prevaiL^-^Death  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius. 

THE  eruption  of  iEtna,  and  other  particulars  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  with  the  mention  of  which, 
we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies, 
or  presages  of  evils,  which  were  yet  to  afflict  the  republic  of 
Rome*  At  this  time,  indeed,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have 
received  the  seeds  of  much  trouble,  and  to  contain  ample  ma- 
terials of  civil  combustion.  Ever  since  passing  the  Agrarian 
law,  the  Roman  citfzens,  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  at  their  return  from  military  service,  or  who  thought 
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diemselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the  colonies,  the  leaders  of 
tumolt  and  faction  in  the  dty,  were  now  taught  to  consider 
land  property  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They  were,  in  ima- 
gination, distributing  their  lots,  and  selecting  their  shares* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Municipia,  or  free 
towns,  and  their  districts,  who,  not  being  Roman  citizens, 
took  part  with  the  state,  ds  subjects,  had  reason  to  dread  the 
rapacity  of  such  needy  and  powerful  sovereigns.  They  them- 
selves, likewise,  began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
own  condition.  They  observed  that,  while  they  were  scarcely 
allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  their  fathers,  Rome,  aided 
by  their  arms,  had  gained  that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtain- 
ed that  territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were  now 
likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  And,  ^^  the  Italian 
**  allies,*'  they  said,  "  must  bleed  in  this  contest,  noiess  than 
**  they  have  done  in  the  foreign  or  more  distant  wars  of  the 
*'  commonwealth.'*  They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every  distinc- 
tion in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed ;  that  every  freeman  in 
the  country  would  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be 
admitted  to  all  the  powers  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  de- 
signation. The  consideration  of  this  subject,  therefore,  could 
not  long  be  delayed;  and  the  Roman  senators,  already  struggling 
widi  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,had  an  immediate  storm 
to  apprehend  from  the  allies. 

Transitions,  equivalent  to  revolution,  had  been  so  frequent 
in  this  republic,  and  its  progress  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
great  empire  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  changes  to  which  men 
are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable,  no- 
where appear  so  conspicuous,  nor  are  they  any  where  so  diss- 
tincdy  marked. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  distinctive  importance  of  a 
citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  or  understood. 
Cbnquered  enemies  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  their  capti- 
vity consisted  in  being  forced  to  be  Romans ;  a  condition  to 
which  they  submitted  with  great  reluctance.  In  that  period  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  every  foreigner,  setding  at  Rome, 
was  welcome  to  take  his  place,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the 
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assembly  t>f  the  people ;  that  many  were  admitted  iiito  the 
«enate,*  and  some  efven  were  placed  on  the  throne,  f  It  Is 
likely,  also,  that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  as 
detached  from  the  cit}'^,  and  as  forming  cantons  apart ;  for  we 
find  them,  like  the  other  states  of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war 
with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be  established 
at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  exercised  by  the  collective 
body  of  die  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  proba- 
ble, laid  claim  to  their  votes  at  elections,  and  presented  them- 
selves to  be  inrolled  in  the  tribes.  They  felt  their  own  conse- 
quence, and  their  superiority  over  the  Municipia,  or  free  towns 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  an  act  of  munificence^  some  remains  of  independence  had 
been  left!  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the  people  had  been 
very  negligently  made  up,  or  preserved.  The  kings,  the  con- 
suls, the  censors,  who  were  the  oiEcers,  in  different  ages  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  gave  the  privilege  of  citizens 
to  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  to  such  as  they  were 
pleased  to  receive  on  the  rolls.  One  consul  invited  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ; 
another  rejected  them,  and,  in  time  of  elections,  forbade  them 
the  city.  But,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  aliens  who  had 
been  brought  to  Rome,  even  as  captives,  were  suffered,  by 
degrees,  to  mix  with  the  citizens.}  The  inhabitants  of  the 
free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any  creditable  footing, 
found  easy  admission  among  the  members  of  some  tribe;  but, 
from  the  facility  of  this  admission,  the  towns  complained  they 
were  depopulated;  and  the  senate  at  last,  sensible  of  the  abuse, 
endeavoured  to  shut  the  gates  of  their  city  by  repeated  scruti- 
nies, and  the  prohibition  of  surreptitious  enrolments :  but  in 
vain.  The  practice  still  continued,  and  the  growing  privilege, 
distinction,  and  eminence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  made  that  tide 
become  die  great  object  of  ambition  to  individuals,  and  to 

•  The  Claudian  farofly  were  aliens. 

t  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  of  Greek  extraction^  and  an  alien  from  Tanjuinii. 

J  This  happened  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Camp%niaiis. 
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tndre  cantons.  It  had  already  been  extended  to  districU, 
whose  inhabitants  were  not  disting;ui8hed  by  any  singular 
merit  towards  the  Roman  state.  In  this  respect,  all  the  allies 
were  nearly  equal ;  they  had  regularly  composed  at  least  one 
half  in  every  Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  from 
having  valued  themselves  of  old,  on  their  separate  titles  and 
national  distinctions,  they  began  now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in 
Ae  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  wished  to  sink  for  ever 
their  municipal  designations  under  the  general  title  of  Ro- 
sians. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  the  serious  privileges  that  were  bestow- 
ed by  the  Porcian  law,  but  even  the  tide  of  citizen  in  Italy, 
of  legionary  soldier  in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wear- 
ing the  Roman  toga,  or  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted,  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was  frequented  by 
persons  who  hoped  separately  to  be  admitted  in  the  tribes,  and 
by  numbers  who  crowded  from  the  neighbouring  cantons,  on 
every  remarkable  day  of  assembly;  stiU  flattering  themselves 
that  the  expectations  which  Gracchus  had  given  on  this  im- 
portant subject  might  soon  bt  fulfilled. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  senate  authorized 
Junius  Pennus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  move  the  ^*  ^* 
people  for  an  edict  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  election  or  p#lic 
assembly,  this  concodrse  of  aliens,  and  requiring  all  the  coun- 
try towns  in  Italy  to  recal  their  denizens,  who  had  left  their 
•wn  corporations  to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  diis  occasion,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  the  late 
nnfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and  made  one  of  the  first 
eidiibitions,  in  which  he  displayed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  ad 
well  as  made  known  the  party  he  was  likely  to  espouse  in  the 
commonwealdi.  Being  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  the 
troubles,  occasioned  by  his  elder  brother,  had  so  much  dis- 
turbed the  republic,  and  ended  so  fatally  for  himself,  this 
young  man  retired,  upon  that  catastrophe,  from  the  public 
view,  and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  sufTerings  of  his  family 
might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing,  like  dangerous 

VOL.  I.  q.  q 
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counsels,  but  even  from  entering  at  all  on  the  scene  of  polidcd 
afiairs.  His  retirement,  however,  he  had  employed  in  such 
studies  as  were  then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  their  ina- 
portance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  af  the  senate,  or  of  the  popular  assemblies ;  and  the 
first  public  appearance  he  made  gave  evident  proof  of  the 
talents  he  had  acquired  for  these  several  departments.  His 
parts  seemed  to  be  quicker,  and  his  spirif  more  ardent,  than 
those  of  his  brother  Tiberius ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  having  their  pretensions  revived,  and  more  successfullj 
conducted  than  they  had  been  under  any  former  leaden  The 
cause  of  the  country  towns,  in  which  he  now  engaged,  was 
specious ;  but,  as  the  part  he  took  in  it  was  likely  to  form  a 
new  and  a  numeroiis  party,  prepared  for  every  factious  at- 
tempt, and  as  he  professed  to  make  way  for  the  promiscuous 
admission  of  strangers  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  (a  measure 
which  tended  so  much  to  distract  the  republic)  to  diminirii 
the  consequence  of  diose  idio  were  already  citizens,  the  argu^ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  resolution  to  purge  the  city  of  aliens 
prevailed,  and  an  act  to  that  purpose,  now  moved  in  die  as- 
sembly  of  the  people,  accordingly  passed*^ 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  diat,  amidst  the  inquiries  set 
on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict,  or  about  this  time, 
Perpema,  the  iadier  of  a  late  consul,t  was  claimed  by  one  of 
the^^ian  corporations,  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  mentione^^  having 
vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicus,  the  pretended  heir  of  Atta* 
lus,  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  He  is,  accordingly^ 
said  to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  die  caprice  of  fortune,  in 
having  been  a  Roman  consul,  though  not  a  Roman  citizen. 
An  example  which  may  further  confirm  what  has  been  already 
observed  of  the  latitude  which  officers  took  in  conducting  the 
census* 

The  fires  of  sedition,  which  had  sometimes  preyed  on  the 
commonwealth,  were  likely  to  break  out,  with  increasing 

*  Sextqs  Pompeius  Festui,  in  Voce  Republics.— Cicero,  in  BnttOi  in  Qffidii, 
lib.  iii. 
,    f  VaUriusMaximutylib  iii.c.  4. 
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force,  upon  the  promotion  of  Fulviusr  Flaccus  to  the  dignity  of 

first  magistrate*   This  factious  citizen  had  blown 

u  c   628* 
up  the  flame  with  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  and  having 

succeeded  him  in  the  commission  for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law,  never  failed  to  cany  the  torch  wherever  matterof  inflamma- 
tion or  general  combustion  cduld  be  found.  By  his  merit  wiA 
the  popi^r  par^  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and  was 
determined  to  presence  it  by  continuing  his  ser\'ices.  He,  ao- 
cordingly,  began  the  functions  of  his  office  by  proposing  a  law, 
to  communicate  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  allies  or  free  iii- 
habitants  of  Itdy ;  a  measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  people  greatly 
beyond  what  could  be  convened  in  any  one  collective  body. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  substituted  a  proposal,  in 
appearance  more  moderate,  but  equally  dangerous,^^at  who- 
ever claimed  the  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  being  Vet  by  the 
tensors,  who  were  the  proper  judges,  might  appeal  to  the 
popular  assembly.^  This  mig^t  have  conferred  the  power  of 
naturalization  on  the  leaders  of  faction;  and  the  danger  of. 
such  a  measm*e  called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority 
and  influence  in  havmg  this  motion  also  rejected. 

The  consul,  thus  already  entered  on  his  popular  career, . 
uniting^  the  power  of  supreme  magistrate  with  that  of  a  com- 
missioner for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  and  likely  to 
break  through  all  the  forma  which  hitherto  retarded  or  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  measure,  was  with  difiiculty  persuaded  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  to  take  his  place  in  that  body. 
The  whdle,  as  soon  as  they  were  met,  joined  in  represen- 
tations  against  those  dangerous  measures,  and  in  a  request 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  motions.  To  these  expostulations 
he  made  no  reply  if  but  an  occasion  soon  afterwards  oiFered^ 
by  which  the  senate  was  enabled  to  divert  him  from  these 
factious  pursuits  in  the  city.  A  deputation  arrived  from  Mar- 
seilles, then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  request  the  support  of 
the  republic  against  the  Salyii,  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  had 
invaded  their  territories.  The  senate  gladly  embracing  this 
•pportunity  to  find  employment  abroad  for  the  consul,  decreed 
•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  L  t  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
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a  speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marseilles^  and  appointed  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  to  that  service.  Although  this  mcident 
marred  or  interrupted,  for  the  present,  the  political  designs 
of  the  consul,  yet  he  was  induced,  by  the.  hopes  of  a  triumph, 
to  accept  of  the  command  which  offered,  and,  by  hi&  absence, 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms  whidi  he  had 
given*  Caius  Gracchus,  too,  was  gone,  in  the  rank  of  pro- 
qusestor,  to  Sardinia;  and  the  senate,  if  they  could  by  any 
pretence  have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
hopes  of  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  commonw^aldu 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have  passed  re- 
specting the  office  and  conduct  of  the  censors.  The  particulara 
are  not  mentioned ;  but  the  object,  probably,  was  to  rend^ 
the  magistrate  more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  those 
who  cl^i^d  to  be  numbered  as  citizens.  Such,  at  least,  was 
likely  tmh  the  policy  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  dema^ 
gogues,  who,  by  proposing  to  admit  the  allies  on  the  roUs  of 
the  people,  had  awakened  dangerous  pretensions  in  every 
comer  of  Italy.  It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  preten- 
sions were  adopted  by  the  country  towns ;  for  th^  iahabitants 
already  bestirred  themselves,  and  were  beginning  to  devise 
how  they  mig^t  extort  by  force  what  they  were  not  likely  to 
obtain  with  consent  of  the  orig^al  citizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of.  such  treasonable  concerts  finming 
at  Fregellse,^  the  prsetor  Opimius  had  a  special  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the 
occasion  required.  Having  summoned  the  dii^f  magistrate 
of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received  from  diis  officer, 
upon  a  promise  of  security  to  his  own  person,  full  information 
of  the  combinations  that  had  been  forming  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  So  instructed,  the  praetor  assembled  such 
a  force  ats  was  necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  infectious  and  so  dangerous 
a  nature^  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.t 

*  A  municipal  town  of  the  Liris,  now  Monte  Corvo,  on  the  Gsurighano. 
t  Liv.  lib.  Ix.— Vclleius  Obsequens.— Cic.  lib.n.    Dc  inventiOQe;  De  Fai- 
Wus,  v.— Ibid.  Rhctoxius,  lib.  IT. 
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c  62^   ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^'  severity,  the  designs  of  the  allies 
were  for  a  while  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions  at  Rome  had  not  given 
them  frbsh  encouragement  and  hopes  of  success  or  impunity* 
This  transaction  was  scarcely  past,  when  Caius  Gracchus 
appeared  in  the  city,  to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his 
presence,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.     Having  observed, 
that  the  proconsul  Aurelius   Cotta,  under  whom  he  was 
acting  as  proqusstor  in  Sardinia,  instead  of  being  recalled, 
was  continued  in 'his  command,  and  furnished  widi  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  of  ev^ry  sort,  as  fof  a  service  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was  pointed  against 
Jhimself,  and  proceeded  from  a  design  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  popular  assemblies,  he  quitted  his  station  in 
Sardinia,  and  returned  to  Rome  widiout  leave.     Being  called 
to  account  by  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty,  he  defended 
himself  with  such  ability  and  force  as  greatly  raised  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  already  been  entertained  by  the  party.^ 
The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  carry  arms  ten 
years :  he  had  actually  carried  them  twelve  years.    Although 
he  might  legally  have  quitted  his  station  of  quaestor  at  the 
expiradon  of  one  year,  ye^he  had  remained  in  it  three  years. 
However  willing  die  censors  might-have  been  to  remove  this 
turbulent  spirit  from  the  commonwealth,  they  were  too  weak 
to  attempt  any  censure  in  this  state  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
present  humour  of  the  people.     They  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  load  him  with  a  share  in  the  plot  of  Fregelke ;  he  still  ex- 
culpated himself:  and,  if  he  had  possessed  every  virtue  of  a 
citizen,  in  proportion  to  his  redcdution,  application,  eloquence, 
and  even  severity  of  manners,  he  might  have  been  a  powerful 
support  to  the  state.     In  a  speech  to  the  people,  on  his  return 
from  Sardinia,  he  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable 
words:  "  The  purse  which  I  carried  full  to  the  province  I 
**  have  brought  empty  back.  Others,  having  cleared  the  wine- 
**  casks  which  they  carried  from  Italy,  bring  them  back  from 
**  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver  and  gold."t 

*  Plutarch,  m  C.  GnuxlM.  t  ^-  OeOius,  lib.  zv.  c.  13. 
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In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune, 
Catus  Gracchus  professed  his  intention  to  propose  many  po- 
pular  actstf  The  senators  exerted  all  their  influence  to  dis- 
appoint bis  views ;  but  such  were  the  expectations  ttoV  enter- 
tained in  Italy,  that  multitudes  crowded  to  the  election  in 
greater  numbers  dian  'could  find  place 'in  the  puUic  square. 
His  partisans  handed  and  reached  out  their  ballots  at  the 
windows  and  over  the  battlement;  but  Gracchus,  thdu^ 
elected,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
only  fourth  in  the  list.* 

Cornelia,  the  sister  of  one  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  other,  but  stiU  better  known  as  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  ever  since  the  death  of  her  son 
Tiberius,  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of 
the  career  which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alatmefd 
at  the  renewal  of  a  sc^ne  which  had  already  occasioned  her 
so  mvtch  sorrow,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  course  he  wa^ 
taking ;  and,  in  an  unaffected  and  passionate  address,  spoke 
that  ardent  zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  more  respect- 
id^le  citizens  of  Rome  had  long  been  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  die  entire  care  of  her 
family  had  devolved  by  the  death  ^f  her  husband,  whilst  the 
children  were  yet  in  their  infiimcy,  or  under  age,  took  care, 
with  unusual  attention,  to  have  th^m  educated  for  the  rank 
they  were  to  hold  in  the  state;  and  did  not  fail  even  to  excite 
dieir  ambition.  When  Tiberius,  after  the  disgrace  of  Man- 
cinus,  appeared  to  withdraw  from  the  road  of  preferments  and 
honours,  ^^  How  long,''  she  said,  ^^  shall  I  be  distinguished  as 
**  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother  of  the 
** Gracchi?''  This  latter  distinction,  however,  she  came  to 
possess ;  and  it  has  remained  with  her  name ;  bat  from  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  this  respectable  personage  by 
no  means  appeared  to  desire.  In  one  fragment  of  her  letters 
to  Caius,  which  is  still  preserved,  ^*  You  will  tell  me,"  she 
said,  "  that  it  is  gloridus  to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies.  No 
*^  one  thinks  so  more  than  I  do,  if  we  can  be  revenged  wich^ 

*  Fltttarch;  Appian.  Orouus,  Eutrc^.  Obseqnent. 
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^^  opt  hurt  to  the  republic ;  but  if  not,  often  may  our  enemies 
^*  escape*  Long  may  they  be  safe,  if  the  good  of  the  com- 
**  monwealth  requires  their  safety."  In  another  letter,  which 
appears  to  be  written  after  his  iqt^ntion  of  suing  for  the  tri- 
bunate was  declared,  she  accosts  him  to  the  following  purpose: 
*^  I  take  the  gods  to  witness,  that,  except  the  persons'  who 
**  killed  my  son  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave  me  so  much  a^icr 
^*  tion  as  you  now  do  in  this  matter.  You,  from  whom  I 
^  might  have  expected  some  consolation  in  my  age,  and  who, 
^^  surely,  of  all  my  children,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to 
^  distress  me  I  I  have  not  many  years  to  live.  Spare  the 
^^  republic  so  long  for  my  sake.  Shall  I  never  see  the  madness 
^  of  my  family  at  an  end  i  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think 
^  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's  rites :  but  what  honour  can 
**  my  memory  receive  from  you,  by  whom  I  am  abandoned 
**  and  dishonoured  while  I  live?  But,- may  the  gods  forbid 
H  you  should  persist !  If  you  do,  I  fear,  the  course  you  are 
^*  taking  leads  to  remorse  and  distraction,  which  will  end  only 
^  with  your  life.''* 

The^e  remonstrances  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
effect  Caius,  upon  his  accession  to  the  tribunate,  proceeded 
to  fiilfiU  the  expectations  of  his  party.  The  Agrarian  law, 
though  still  in  force,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 
dday  in  the  execution.  It  was.  even  falling  into  neglect. 
Caius  thought  proper,  as  the  first  act  of  his  magistracy,  to 
move  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  it,  with  express  injunc- 
tions that  there  should  \e  an  annual  distribution  of  land  to 
the  poorer  citizens,  f  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the  first  year 
(rf'his  oflEice,  a  variety  of  regulations,  tending  either  to  increase 
his  own  popularity,  or  to  distinguish  his  administration.-— 
Upon  his  motion,  public  granaries  were  erected,  and  a  law 
was  made,  that  the  com  should  be  issued  from  thence,  monthly, 
to  the  people,  two  parts  in  twelve  under  the  prime  or  original 
cost4 

V 

•  Fra^raenta  Corn.  Ncpotis  ab  Andrea  Scotto  coUecta,  cdita  cum  scriptit 
Corn.  Nepotis. 

t  Liv.  lib. Ix.— VcUcJua,  Mb.  u.— Hyginus, de  Limitibas.— Appian.  dc  Versk 
niustribuft. 

\  Semitte  et  trienti>  for  a  half  and  a  third,  &c    Liv.  Plttt»ith>  Appian.  Ibid. 
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This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry^  which  is  the  best  guar- 
dian of  manners  in  populous  cities,  or  wherever  multitudes 
of  men  are  crowded  togeAer. 

Caius  likewise  obtaluea  a  decree,  by  which  the  estates  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  lately  bequeathed  to  die  Romans, 
should  be  let  in  the  manner  of  other  lands,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  censors ;  but  die  rents,  instead  of  being  made  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
•f  the  poorer  citizens.* 

Another,  ^y  which  any  person  deposed  from  an  office  rf 
magistracy,  by  the  people,  was  to  be  deemed  for  ever  disquali- 
fied  to  serve  die  republic  in  any  odier  stadon.  This  act  was 
intended  to  operate  against  Octavius,  who,  by  die-  infiuence 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  degraded  from  the  office  of  tribune ; 
and  the  act  took  its  tide  from  die  natne  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  was  framed.'l'. 

To  these  were  joined  an  act  Xjd  regulate  the  condidons  of 
the  military  service  \%  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to  enter 
before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  which  Roman  soldiers 
were  to  receive  cloathing  as  well  as  pay^  S  possiUy  the  first 
introduction  of  an  uniform  into  die  Roman  legions ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  raodefn  times,  is  thought  ^  etoential  to  die 
character  of  troops,  or  thft  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  of  Porcius,  which  allowed  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  every  cidzen  had  a  remedy  against  any 
oppressive  sentenceor  proceeding  of  the  executive  magistrate: 
but  this  did  not  appear  to  Gracchys  a  sufficient  restraint  oa 
the  officers  of  Btate.  He  proposed  to  have  it  enacted,  diat  no 
person,  under  pain  of  a  capital  punishment,  should  at  aU  pro* 
ceed  against  a  citizen,  widiout  a  special  commission  or  war- 
rant from  the  people  to  that  effect:  and  he  proposed  to^ve 
this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  comprehend'Popilius  Lsenas^R 
who,  being  consul  in  the  year  after  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  had,  under  die  authority  of  the  senate 

•  Florus,  lib.  Ui.  c.  15.     Cicer.  in  Vcrrem. . 

t  IVivilegium  in  Octavium.  \  De  Militum  Commodii* 

^  Plucarch.  in  C  Graccho. — Lex  Semproniai,  de  Libitrtate  Civiunu 
I  Cicer.  in  Cluentio;  pro  Rabino;~pro  Domo  sua. 
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idone,  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  such  as  were  accessory 
to  that  sedition.  Lsenas  perceived  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing against  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a  voluntary  exile...* 
This  act  was,  indeed,  almost  an  entire  abolition  of  govern* 
ment,  and  a  bar  to  the  most  ordinary  measures  required  for 
the  j)eace  of  the  commonwealth.  A  popular  faction  could 
witbliold  every  power,  which,  in  their  apprehension,  might  be 
employed  agunst  themselves ;  and,  in  their  most  pernicious 
designs;  had  no  interruption  to  fear  from  the  dictator  named 
by  the  senate  and  consuls,  nor  from  the  consul,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate  .for  the  suppression  of  disorders;  a 
resource  to  which  the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its  preser- 
vation. But,' as  we  find  no  change  in  the  administration  of 
justice  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that  the  absur- 
dity of  the  law  prevented  its  eflfect.. 

While  Gracchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  occasional  will  of 
the  people,  he  meant  also  to  render  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  themselves  naore  democratical,  by  stripping  the  higher 
classes  of  any  prerogative  or  influence  they  might  derive  from. 
mere  precedence,  in  leading  the  public  decisions.  The  centu- 
ries being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of  their  classes^ 
those  of  the  first  or  highest  class,  by  voting  first,  set  an  exam- 
ple which  influenced  the  whole.*  To  obviate  which,  for  the 
future,  the  centuries,  by  the  statute  of  Gracchus,  were  re- 
quired, in  every  question,  to  draw  lots  for  the  prerogative,  or 
first  place  in  the  order  of  voting,  and  to  declare  their  suffrage 
in  the  place  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribime,  much  public  business,  that  used 
to  pass  through  the  senate,  was  engrossed  by  the  popular  as- 
semUies.  Even  in  the  form  of  these  assemblies  all  appearance 
of  respect  to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  or  plat- 
form on  which  the  presiding  magistrate  stood,  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one  part  was  the  market-place, 
surrounded  with  stalls  and  booths  for  merchandize,  and  the 
courts  of  justice;  the  other  part,  called  the  comitium,  was 

*  The  first  century  was  called  the  prorogadva. 
▼OL.  I.  ^  r 
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open  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assemblies ;  and  oct 
one  side  of  it,  fronting  the  rostra,  or  bench  of  the  magistrates, 
stood  the  curia,  or  senate-house.  The  people,  when  any  one 
was  speaking,  stood  partly  in  the  market*place,  and  partly  in 
the  comitium.  The  speakers  directed  their  voice  to  the  comi* 
tium,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  senate.  This  disposition  Grac- 
chus reversed ;  and  dire(;]ting  his  voice  to  the  forum,  or 
market-place,  seemed  to  displace  the  senate,  and  to  deprive 
that  body  of  their  office,  as  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the 
public  order,  in  matters  that  came  before  the  popufakr  assem- 
Uies.* 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus  engaged  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  furnished  history  chiefly 
with  these  effects  of  his  factious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  ob* 
served  that  he  himself  executed  works  of  general  utility; 
bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  accommodations  thr6ugb- 
out  Italy;  that  the  state,  having  carried  its  arms,  for  the  first 
time,  beyond  the  maritime  extremity  of  the  Alps,  happily 
terminated  the  war  with  the  Salyii,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose 
territory  in  the  sequel  became  the  first  province  of  Rome  in 
that  country;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  in  this 
quarter,  Caius  Sextius,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  wad 
authorized  to  place  a  colony  in  die  neighbourhood  of  die  hot 
springs,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  the  Aqus  Sextis, 
and  are  still  known  by  a  corruptioa  of  the  same  appellation*! 
From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that  Aria* 
rathes,  die  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
murdered,  at  the  insdgadon  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
whose  sister  he  had  married ;  that  the  murdered  prince  bad 
left  a  son,  for  whom  Mithridates  affected  to  secure  the  king- 
dom  $  but  that  the  widowed  queen,  having  fallen  into  the 
.  hands  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  this  prince,  in  her 
right,  had  taken  possession  of  Cappadocia,  while  Mithridates, 
in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  was  hastening  to  remove  him  from 

•  M.  VftiTO,  de  Re  Rustica,  lib.  i.  c.  3.— Cic.  dc  Amicitia.— Rutarch.  bt  Vit 
Caii  Gracchi. 

t  At  Aix,  in  Provence. 
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tfaenee*  '  On  this  subject  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  as- 
semUy  of  the  peojde  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and  Mith* 
ridates  shouiki  be  required  immediately  to  evacuate  Cappa- 
4ocia,  and  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This  resolution  Caius 
Gracchus  opposed,  with  all  hie  eloquence  and  his  credit ; 
charging  his  antagonists  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes^ 
tine  correspondence  with  the  agents^  who,  on  different  sides, 
were  now  en^loyed  at  Rome  in  soliciting  this  aflfair.  ^'  None 
^^  of  us,"  he  said,  ^^  stand  forth  in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even 
^^  I,  who  desire  you  to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to 
^*  consult  the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid,  not  with 
^^  silver  or  gold,  indeed^  but  with  your  favour  and  a  good 
^^  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resolution  likewise  covet,  not 
^^  honours  from  you,  but  money  from  Nicomedes ;  and  they 
**  who  support  it  expect  to  be  paid  \fy  Mithrldatcs,  not  by 
**  you.  As  for  those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  understand 
**  the  market  best  of  alL  They  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
^^  poet,  who  being  vain  that  he  had  got  a  great  sum  of  money 
**  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was  told  by  another,  that  '^  wap 
^^  not  wonderful  he  had  got  so  much  for  talking,  when  I,  said 
^  the  other,  who,  it  seems,  knew  more  dian  he  was  wished  to 
^^  declare,  have  j^ot  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my  tongue.  ^ 
*^  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  buy  at  so  great  a  price,  on 
*^  occasion,  as  silence."^ 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  popular  orator 
was  pleased  to  address  his  audience.  Individuals  are  won  by 
flattery,  the  multitude  by  buffo<Hiery  and  satire.  From  the 
tendency  of  this  speech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  sequester  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ariarathes,  but  that  they 
should  seize  it  for  themselves.  The  question,  however,  which 
DOW  arose  relating  to  the  succession  to  this  kingdom,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which  the  operations 
and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 

Gracchus,  on  the  approach  of  the  election  of  con-     ^ 
Auls,  employed  all  his  credit  and  influence  to  sup- 

*  A.  Genius,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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port  Caius  Fannius,  in  opposition  to  Opimius,  who,  hy  his 
vigilance  and  activity  in  suppressing  the  treasonable  designs 
of  Ae  allies  at  Fregellae,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
popular  party;  and  Fannius  being  accordingly  chosen,  togedier 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  tooflFer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  into  the  office  of  tribune* 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a 
step  which,  being  reckoned  illegal,  as  well  as  alarming,  was 
that  which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been  since 
made  by  Papirius  Carbo,  to  have  die  legality  of  such  re-elec- 
tions acknowledged;  but  this  having  failed,  Cains  Gracchus, 
with  great  address,  inserted  in  one  of  his  p<^ular  edicts  a 
€lause,declaring  it  competent  for  the  people  to  re-elect  a  tribune 
in  case  he  should  need  a  continuation  of  his -power  in  qrder  to 
fulfil  his  public  engagements.  To  avail  himself  t>f  this  clause, 
he  now  declared  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people  were 
fjEU*  from  being  accomplished.  Under  this  pretence  he  obtain- 
ed a  preference  to  one  of  the  new  candidates;  and  greatly 
strenfgthened  the  tribunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its 
repeated  renewals  and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

After  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  his  administration 
as  before,  upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity  to  the  senate, 
obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of  the  share  which  hb 
brother  had  left  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  ordaining 
that  the  judges,  for  the  future,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone ;  a  class  of  men,  who  being  left  out  of 
the  senate,  and  of  course  not  comprehended  in  the  laws  that 
prohibited  commerce,  had  betaken  themselves,  as  has  been 
observed,*  to  lucrative  professions,  were  the  [farmers  of  the 
revenue,  the  contractors  for  the  army,  and,  in  general,  the 
merchants  who  conducted  the  whole  trade  of  the  republic 
Though  they  might  be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  disputes 
of  the  senate  and  people,  and,  therefore,  impardal  where  the 
other  orders  were  biassed,  there  was  no  class  of  men,  from 
their  ordinary  habits,  more  likely  to  prostitute  the  character 
of  judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.  This  revolution  in  the 

•Page  266. 
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courts  of  justice,  accordingly,  may  have  contributed  greatly 
to  hasten  the  approaching  corruption  of  manners,  and  the 
disorder^  of  the  state. 

The  next  ordinance,  prepared  by  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to 
him,  related  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to  govern  the  pro- 
vinces; and,  if  it  had  been  strictly  observed,  might  have  made 
some  compensation  for  the  former.  The  power  of  naming 
such  officers  was  committed  to  the  senate,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  annually  made  before  the  election  of  con- 
suls. This  continued  to  be  law;  but  was  often  over-ruled  by 
the  people.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  project 
ever  formed  by  any  popular  leader,  that  of  extending  the  roll 
of  citizens  to  all  the  Italian  allies,  already  attempted  by  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  was  again  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus,  and,  by  the 
utmost  exertion  of  die  vigilance  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
with  great  difficulty  prevented. 

The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought  multitudes  to 
Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  consuls  in 
charge,  that,  on  the  day  this  important  question  was  to  come 
on,  they  should  clear  the  city  of  all  strangers,  and  not  sufier 
any  aliens  to  remain  within  four  miles  of  the  walls.  While 
this  business  remained  in  suspense,  Gracchus  flattered  the 
poorer  citizens  with  the  prospect  of  advantageous  settlements, 
in  certain  new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each,  which  he 
proposed  to  plant  in  the  districts  of  Campania  and  Tarentum, 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  opulent  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
colonies  which  he  likewise  proposed  to  send  abroad  into 
some  of  the  richest  provinces.  Such  settlements  had  been 
formerly  made,  to  occupy  and  secure  some  recent  conquest 
abroad;  they  were  now  calculated  to  serve  as  allurements  to 
poptdar  favour,  and  as  a  provision,  made  by  the  leaders  of 
Csietion,  for  their  own  friends  and  adherents  at  Rome. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts,  resolved  to 
retort  on  their  adversaries;  and  for  this  purpose  encouraged 


*  Floras,  Tib.  tv.  c.  13.— SaOlost.  de  BeU.  Jogorth.  No.  621.— Cicero,  de 
Ptovincus  Consularibiit. 
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Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  probably  jealous 
of  Gracchus,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if  possible, 
supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  Liviuf ,  accordingly, 
professing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  senate,  proposed  a 
number  of  acts:  one  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  allies,  hj 
giving  them,  while  they  served  in  the  army^the  same  exemj^oa 
from  corporal  punishment,  which  the  Roman  citizens  had 
enjoyed:  another  for  the  establishment  of  twelve  di£Ferent 
colonies,  each  of  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what,  possibly^ 
had  the  greatest  effect,  because  it  appeared  to  exceed  in 
munificence  all  the  edicts  of  Gracchus,  was  an  exemption  of 
all  those  lands,  which  should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the 
late  Sempronian  law,  from  all  qvdt^rents  and  public  burdens, 
which  had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  possessiops 
that  were  held  from  the  public.*  It  was  proposed  to  name 
ten  commissioners,  to  distribute  lands,  thus  unincumbered,  to 
the  people;  and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum, 
Tarentum,  and  Neptunia  or  Pestum,  as  having  been  actually 
tent  abroad  in  this  year,  and  probably  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  the  city  of  Car- 
thage should  be  rebuilt,  for  the  reception  of  a  colony  of  w 
thousand  Roman  citizens.  This  decree  bears  the  name,  not 
of  Sempronius,  or  of  Liviui^,  but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribnne 
of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of  these  colo- 
nies, as  likely  to  divide  the  popular  favour,  to  cany  off  a 
number  of  the  more  factious  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity likewise  of  removing  from  the  city,  for  some  time^  the 
popular  leaders  themselves,  under  pretence  of  employing  them 
to  conduct  and  to  setde  the  families  destined  to  form  tiK>9e 
cstabli^ments*  Accordingly,  Calus  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply  engaged  in  all  tlioie 
factious  measures,  were  destined  to  take  charge  of  the  nair 
colonists,  and  to  superintend  their  settlement.t 

In  the  mean  time^  the  senate,  in  the  election  of 
*    '        *  Opimius  to  the  consulship  of  the  following  year, 

•  Plutarch.-^Paulus  Mmutius,  de  Lcgtbus  Romank. 
f  Plutarch. — Appian.— Oroaius. 
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carried  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  reputation 
and  interest  of  their  party,  and,  by  the  authority  of  this  magis* 
trate,  conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  combat  the  designs  of 
Gracchus  more  effectually  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  Opi- 
mius  was,  accordingly,  retained  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to  com* 
mand  in  GauL 

Caius. Gracchus,  having  the  presumption  to  offer  himself 
a  third  time  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  was  rejectedi 
-and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  authority  of  the 
senate  began  to  ja-evail;  and,  as  they  had  credit  enough  to 
procure  his  exdusion  from  any  share  in  the  magistracy,  so 
they  might  be  aUe  to  frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acts  he 
had  obtained  in  the  pursuit  or  execution  of  his  projects. 

By  the  repulse  of  Gracchus  and  his  associates,  the  aristo* 
cratical  party  came*  to  have  a  majority^  even  in.  the  college  of 
tribunes.   Questions  of  legislation  were  now  likdy  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries;  and  this  circumstance 
alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain  it,  was  equivalent  to 
an  entire  restitution  of  the  aristocratical  government.    The 
centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an  active  consul,  were  likely  to 
annul  former  resolutions  with  the  same  dedsion  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  been  passed.     Much  violence  was  ex- 
pected; and  the  different  parties,  recollecting  what  had  hsp^ 
pened  in  the  case  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  careful  not  to 
he  surprised  by  their  antagonists,  for  the  most  part  came  to 
the  t>lace  of  assembly  in  bands,  even  under  arms,  and  endea^ 
voured  to  possess  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy.  * 
*    Minucius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  consequence  of  a  resolu- 
.  tion  of  the  senate,  pretending  that  he  was  moved  by  some 
unfavourable  presages,  proposed  a  repeal  or  amendment  of 
some  of  the  late  popular  acts;  and  particularly,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colony  intended  for  Carthage  to  some  other 
place.     This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  by  Caius  Gracchus^  wfaM>  treated  the  report  of 
presages  from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  design 
as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  nobles  to  the 
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people.  Before  the  assembly  met,  in  which  this  qaesdon  was 
to  be  decided,  the  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  Ac  capi- 
tol,  but  found  themselves  prevented  by  die  consul,  who  had 
already,  with  an  armed  force,  secured  that  station. 

In  the  morning  after  they  had  received  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  people  being  assembled,  and  the  consul  being  em- 
ployed in  offering  up  the  customar}'  sacrifices,  Gracchus,  with 
his  party,  came  to  their  place  in  the  comitium*  Qne  of  the 
attendants  of  the  consul,  who  was  removing  the  entrails  of  a 
victim,  reproached  Gracchus,  as  he  passed,  with^edhion,  and, 
in  the  petulance  of  a  retainer*  to  power,  bade  him  desist  from 
his  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth* On  this  provocation,  one  of  the  party  of  Gracchus 
struck  the  offender  with  his  dagger,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot*  The  cry  of  murder  ran  through  the  multitude,  and  the 
assembly  began  to  break  up.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  speak, 
but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  tumult;  and  all  dioughts  of 
business  were  laid  aside.  The  consul  immediately  sum- 
moned the  senate  to  meet;  and  having  reported  a  murder 
committed  in  the  place  of  assembly,  and  what  appeared  to 
him  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  a  war  which  the  popular  fac- 
tion had  prepared  against  the  senate,  he  received  the  charge, 
that  was  usual  on  perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner 
which  his  own  prudence  should  direct,  for  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Thus  authorized,  he  commanded  the  sena^ 
tors  and  the  knights  to  arm,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to 
secure  the  principal  streefts.  Being  master  of  the  capito)  and 
forum,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  the  usual 
place  oA  the  following  day,  and  cited  the  persons  accused  of 
the  murder  that  was  recently  committed  to  answer  for  the 
crime  which  was  laid  to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the  consul's  in- 
structions, numbers  in  arms  repaired  to  the  comitium  at  the 
hour  of  assembly,  and  were  ready  to  execute  such  orders  as 
they  might  receive  for  the  public  safetj'.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius  refused  to  obey  the  citation  they  had  received ;  and  die 
capitol  being  secured  against  them,  they  took  post,  with  a 
numerous  party  in  arm3f  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  was  op- 
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posite  to  the  capitol;  and  from  which,  though  more  distant, 
they  equally  looked  down  on  the  circus,  the  forum,  and  the 
place  of  assembly. 

Being  again  cited  to  appear  at  die  tribimal  of  the  Roman 
people,  they  sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons  of  Fulvius,  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  to  settle  the  terms  on  which 
they  should  descend  from  their  strong-hold.  To  this  mes- 
sage they  were  told,  in  return,  that  they  must  answer  at  the 
bar  d  the  assembly,  as  criminals,  not  pretend  to  negociate 
with  the  republic,  as  equals;  that  no  party,  however  nume- 
rous, was  entitled  to  parley  with  the  people  of  Rome:  and  to 
this  answer  the  messenger  was  forbidden,  at  his  peril,  to  bring 
any  reply.  The  party,  however,  still  hoped  to  gain  time,  or 
to  divide  their  enemies;  and  they  ventured  to  employ  young 
Fulvius  again  to  repeat  their  message.  He  was  seized  by 
the  consults  order.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  with  their  adhe- 
rents, were  declared  public  enemies ;  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  the  person  who  should  kill  or  secure  theqpu  They  were 
instantly  attacked,  and,  after  a  little  resistance,  forced  from 
their  ground.  Gracoj||ua  fled  by  the  wooden  bridge  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  diere  slain,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  fsuthful  servant,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  thus  saving  him,  in  his  last  extremity,  from  falling 
into  Ae  power  of  his  enemies*  Fulvius  was  dra^;ged  to  execu- 
tion from  a  bath  where  he  attempted  to  conceal  himself. 
The  heads  of  both  were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged 
for  the  promised  reward. 

In  this  fray  the  party  of  the  senate,  being  regularly  armed 
and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut  off  the  adherents  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Fulvius  in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done 
those  of  Tiberius:  they  killed  about  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  streets,  and  confined  great  numbers,  who 
were  aftenrards  strangled  in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the 
slain,  as  th6Jaw  ordained  in  cases  of  treason,  being  denied 
the  forms  of  ff  <fuQ^ral,  were  cast  into  the  river;  and  their 
estates  were  confisca^.'* 

•  Appian. — Plutarch.— Ofonos,  lib.  ▼.  c  12.— Flonis,  lib.  iil  c.  15.—- Aod^ 
tor  dc  Virit  lUuttribus,  e.  65. 

vox..  I.  8  S 
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The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed,  and  the  ground  'on  which 
it  stood  was  laid  open  for  public  uses.  From  these  beginnings 
it  appeared  that  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
foreign  conquests,  had  so  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other 
nations,  might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  Xt. 


State  of  Order  and  TranquiUity  which  folUmed  the  Sufi/tression  of  the 

late  TurmdtB.^^litiearance  of  Coins  Marius. — Foreipi   Wars, 

Comfilaints  against  Jugurtha. — Apfiearance  of  the  Cimbri. — War 
vnth  Jugurtha, — Camfiaign  and  Treaty  of  Ifiso. — Jugurtha  came  to 
Rome  with  a  Safe-conduct.^^Obbged  to  retire  from  thence.^^^Qtm" 
fmgn  of  MeteUy^, — OfMarius, — Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus^^ 
His  Death,  aficr  the  Tritmtfih  of  Marius,^^TMs  General  re^eUcted, 
in  order  to  command  'against  the  Cimbrim 

m 
THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumuks,  carried  their 
violence  to  such  extremes,  as  disgusted  and  alarmed  every 
person  who  had  any  desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and,  in  their  ill- 
advised  recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified  the  measuKs 
which  had  been  taken  against  them.  By  this  exertion  of 
vigour,  the  senate,  and  ordinary  magistrates,  recovered  their 
former  authority;  affairs  returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and 
die  mostperfect  order  seemed  to  arise  from  the  late  confusions. 
Questions  of  legislation  were  aHowed  to  take  their  rise  in  the 
senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  people,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  senate's  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  exercised 
in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  and  the  prohibitory  or  defen- 
sive function  of  the  tribmies,  or  representatives'of  the  people, 
without  stopping  the  proceedings  of  government,  or  subsd- 
tuting  a  democratical  usurpation,  was  such  as  to  check  the 
abuses  of  executive  power  in  the  h^ds  of  the  aristocracy. 
Even  the  judicative  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order, 
promised  to  have  a.  salutary  effect,  by  holding  a  balance 
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between  the  different  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men  in  the 
republic. 

Meanwhile,  the  aristocratical  party,  notwithstanding  the 
ascendant  they  had  recendy  gained,  did  not  attempt  to  rescind 
any  of  the  regular  institutions  of  Gracchus.  They  were  con- 
tented with  inflicting  punishments  on  those  who  had  been 
accessory  to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-establishing  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  suffered  by  die  violence  of  the  popular 
faction.  Popilius  Lsenas,  driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts 
of  Gracchus,  or  by  the  persecution  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
was  now  recalled  upon  tlie  motion  of  Calpumius  Piso,  one  of 
the  tribunes.* 

u  c  653  "^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  parties  was  in  some  measure  re- 
versed, Papirius  Carbo,  who  wished  tn  be  of  the 
winning  side,  thought  proper  to  wididraw  from  that  he  had 
espoused;  and,  by  the  credit  of  those  now  in  possession  of  the 
government,  was  promoted  to  the  station  of  consul,  and  yielded 
die  first  fruits  of  his  conversion  by  defending  the  cause  of  his 
predecessor  Opimius,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulate, 
was  brought  to  trial  for  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
without  the  forms  of  law.  Carbo,  diough  himself  connected 
with  tiiose  who  suffered  in  that  instance,  now  pleaded  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  late  military  executions;  and,  upon 
this  plea^  obtained  the  acquital  of  his  client* 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  however,  did  not  so  far 
cancel  his  former  offences  as  to  prevent  his  being  himself 
tried  and  condemned  in  the  following  year,  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
accessory  to  die  murder  of  Scipio ;  and  his  cause  not  being 
warady  espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  impu- 
tation of  diis  heinous  crime.  It  is  said  that,  upon  hearing 
his  sentence  pronounced,  he  killed  himself.f 

Octavius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  present  year,  moved 
an  amendment  of  the  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  respecting 
die  distribution  of  com  from  the  public  granaries,  probably 
to  ease  die  treasury  in  part  of  that  burden;  but  the  particulars 
are  imknown. 

•  Cicero,  in  Bnito. '        t  Valerius  Max.  lib.  in.  c.  7.— Cicero,  in  Bmto. 
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About  thb  time  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
the  celebrated  Cains  Marius.  Bom  of  obscure  parents  in  the 
town  of  Arpinum,  on  the  Liris,*  and  formed  amidst  the 
occupations  of  a  peasant^f  and  the  hardships  of  a  legionary 
soldier ;  of  rustic  manners,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  eager 
ambition.  Without  any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of 
being  a  denison  of  Rome,  he  jiow  laid  claim  to  the  honours 
of  the  state.  He  b  remarkable  for  having  suffered  more 
repulses^  his  first  attempts  to  be  elected  into  ofEce,  and  for 
having  succeeded  more  frequently  afterwards,  than  any  other 
Roman  citizen,  during  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  disappointed  in  his  first  canvas  for 
the  oflSce  of  tribune-,  succeeded  in  the  following  year.  The 
acts  which  were  passed  under  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear 
his  namfe,  do  not  carry  any  violent  expressions  of  party-spirit, 
nor  give  intimation  of  that  insatiate  ambition  with  which  he 
afterwards  distressed  his  country:  the  first  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  elections;  and  provided  some  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  was  complained  of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes. 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens  passed  to 
give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad  as  to  admit,  not  only  those 
who  came  to  vote,  but  the  candidates  also,  with  their  adhe^ 
rents  and  friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  very  act  of  giving  their  suffrage.  Marius 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  and  to  provide  for  the 
entire  uninfluenced  freedom  of  election,  by  narrowing  the 
entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters  could  pass,  A  party  of  the 
nobles,  with  Aurelius  Cotta  the  consul  at  their  head,  not  know- 
ing with  what  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  to  contend,  be- 
ing averse  to  this  reformation,  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  with- 
hold its  assent,  without  which  any  regular  question  on  this 
subject  could  not  be  put  to  the  people.  But  Marius,  in  the 
character  of  tribune,  threatened  the  consul  with  immediate 
imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  the  senate  to  recal  its  vote. 
The  matter  being  reconsidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  was 
first  on  the  rolls,  having  given  his  voice  for  afiBrming  the  first 

•  The  Garigliano.  f  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.— Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  IL 
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decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  custody;  and  thei€  being 
no  tribune  to  intercede  for  him,  must  have  gone  to  prison,  if 
the  dispute  had  not  terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to 
have  the  matter  carried  to  the  people,  as  Marius  proposed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  senate^s  authority* 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marius  the  republic  was  still 
more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  courage,  in  widistanding 
an  attempt  of  one  of  his  colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  citi- 
zens at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,*  by  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  com,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  recently  ob- 
tained by  Octavius,  was  distributed  from  the  granaries*  This 
was  an  ordinary  expedient  of  tribunitian  faction.  Marius 
opposed  it,  as  of  dangerous  consequence ;  and  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by  clamour, 
and  a  person,  who,  into  whatever  party  he  should  be  admitted, 
was  destined  to  govern.  The  times,  indeed,  were  likely  to 
give  more  importance  to  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
citizen ;  and  in  that  he  was  still  further  raised  above  the  cen- 
sure of  those  who  were  inclined  to  revile  or  undervalue  what 
were  called  his  upstart  pretensions.* 

From  the  time  that  the  Iflomans  first  passed  into  the  trans- 
alpine Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  republic  of  Marseilles,  they 
had  maintained  in  that  neighbourhood  a  certain  military 
establishment ;  and,  by  planting  colonies  at  convenient  sta^ 
tions,  shewed  their  intention  of  retaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betultich,  a  prince  of  the 
country,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  force  at  command  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to  expel  these  intru- 
ders, but  was  defeated,  first  by  the  proconsul  Fabius,  after- 
wards by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  found  in  their  conflicts 
with  this  enem)»  the  occasion  of  their  respective  triumphs. 
This  prince^himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitius,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  led  in  procession,  distinguished 
by  his  painted  arms  and  his  chariot  of  silver,  the  equipage  in 
which  it  was  said  he  usually  led  his  army  to  battle.f 

•  PImarch.  m  Mario. 

t  Velleius  Pater.— Airnnianus  Marcell.  lib.  zy.  fiiie.<"-Piedianus9  n^  Verri- 
aam  Secuiidam.^Val.  Max.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9. 
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^^^    It  appears  that  the  Romans  had  availed  diem«- 

selves  of  their  possessions  in  Africa  to  be  suppfied 

with  elephants  from  thence ;  and  these  they  employed  in  die 

first  wars  they  made  in  Gacul :  for  the  victory  of  Domitios  is 

attributed  to  the  effect  that  was  produced  by  these  animak.* 

Quintus  Marcius  succeeded  Domitius  in  die  command  of 
the  troops  which  were  employed  in  Gaul,  and  continued  to 
gain  ground  on  the  natives,  who  took  arms  from  different 
cantons  successively  against  him.  He  pfamted  a  colony  at 
Narbo,  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  tiie  newly-acquired  jHt)- 
vince  on  one  side ;  and,  as  the  Romans  had  hitherto  atwajrs 
passed  by  sea  into  that  country,  he  endeavoured  to  open  « 
passage  by  the  Alps,  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by  land 
with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  these  c^ieratibBs, 
the  Stseni,  an  Alpine  nation,  ti>at  obstructed  his  march,  waa 
entirely  cut  off. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained  their 
triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Baliares  and  in  Dal- 
matia,  as  weU  as  in  Gaul ;  and  the  republic  did  not  meet,  for 
some  years,  with  an  enemy  able  to  resist  her  power,  except  on 
the  side  of  Thrace  and  the  Ister  or  Danube,  where  a  pro* 
consul  of  the  name  of  Cato  was  defeated,  smd  idiere  a  resist- 
ance was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  affairs,  which  now  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable  was  that  which  arose  fix)m 
the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Numidia,  which, 
by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  the  son  and  successor  of  Massmissa^ 
came  to  be  disposed  of  about  this  time.  The  late  king  had 
two  sons,  Adher^al  and  Hiempsal.  He  had  likewise  adopted 
Jugurtha,  the  natural  son  of  his  brother  Manastabal,  whom  he 
had  employed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  thihking  it  safer  to 
gain  him  by  good  offices  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total 
exclusion  from  favour.  This  monarch  had  formed  a  project, 
frequent  in  barbarous  times,  but  always  ruinous,  to  divide  hia 
territories;  and  he  hoped  that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  them,  from  motives  of  gratitude, 

*  Suetonins,  in  Vita  Neitmis. 
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tiie  protection  and  good  offices  of  Jugurtha,  whopd  he  admitted 
to  an  equal  share  with  them  in  the  partition  of  his  kingdom. 
The  consequences  of  this  mistaken  arrangement  soon  appear- 
ed in  the  distractions  that  followed,  and  which  arose  from  the 
ambition  of  Jugurtha,  who,  not  content  with  his  part  of  the 
kiingdom,  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole.  For 
this  purpose  he  formed  a  secret  design  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiempsal,  fell  into  a 
snare,  which  was  laid  for  him,  and  was  killed.  Adherbal, 
being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty  enemy  to  declare  him- 
self openly,  took  the  field  against  him  with  all  Ae  forces  he 
could  raise,  but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
die  Roman  province;  and  from  thence  thought  proper  to  pass 
imo  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome* 

Massinissa,  die  grandfather  of  this  injured  prince,  had 
.given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Carthage; 
and,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewarded 
with  a  considerable  part  of  its  spoils.  From  this  time  forward 
the  Romans  expected,  and  the  kings  of  Numidia  actually  paid 
to  them,  a  deference,  in  the  manner  of  a  vassal,  or  tributary 
prince,  to  his  sovereign  Icwrd*  Upon  the  faith  of  this  connexion 
writh  Rome,  Adherbal  now  carried  his  complaints  to  that  city; 
^d  Jugurtha,  knowing  how  ready  die  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves  as  the  sovereign 
among  nations,  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  on  his 
own  part,  to  counteract  the  representations  of  his  rival. 

This  crafty  Numidian  had  served  under  Scipio  at  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated 
himself  to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by  his  implicit 
submission  to  command,  as  by  his  impetuous  courage,  and  by 
the  ability  of  his  conduct  in  every  emergence.  He  had  even 
then,  probably,  directed  his  views  to  the  succession  which  was 
likely  to  fall  into  weak  or  incapable  hands;  and  skw  of  what 
consequence  the  Romans  might  prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes. 
He  had  studied  their  character,  and  had  already  marked  out 
the  line  he  was  to  follow  in  conducting  his  affairs  with  themr 
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They  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  sovereigns  assembled 
together,  able  in  council  and  formidable  in  the  field;  but  in 
comparison  to  the  Africans  in  general,  open,  imdesigning  and 
simple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs,  theyljegan,  he  imagined, 
to  feel  the  indigence  of  courtiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by 
considerations  of  interest  rather  than  force.  .His  commis- 
sioners were  now,  accordingly,  furnished  with  ample  presents, 
and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  principal  persons  at 
Rome,  in  a  manner  that  was  suited  to  their  respective  ranks, 
and  to  their  influence  in  the  state. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan,  Jugurtha,  like  most  politicians 
that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a  system  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  spoke  of  it  with  a  specious  wit;  buthadnottakea 
into  his  account  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  in  which 
he  engaged.  Rome,  he  used  to  say,  was  a  city  to  be  soidm 
But  he  forgot  that,  though  many  Romans  could  be  bought,  no 
treasure  was  sufficient  to  buy  the  republic;  that,  to  buy  a  few^ 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more;  duit,  as  he 
raised  expectations,  the  number  of  expectants  increased  with- 
out limit;  that  the  nnore  he  gave  the  more  he  was  still  expected 
to  give ;  that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  factions,  if  he  gained 
one  party  by  his  g^fts,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  rouse 
up  another  against  him.  And,  accordingly,  after  lavishing  hi^ 
money  to  influence  the  councils  of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  with  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  own  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  this  adventurer  had  his  abettors  at  Rome,  such 
was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the  suspicion  of  treaehery  in 
those  who  espoused  it,  that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their 
intentions.  They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  the  matter 
referred  to  ten  commissioners,  who  should  go  into  Africa,  and, 
in  presence  of  the  parties,  setde  the  differences  which  subsisted 
between  them.  There,  iimeed,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
practised  his  art  om  the  Roman  commissioners  with  better 
success  than  he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  these  commissioners  to  agree  to  a  partition 
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6f  the  kingdom,  and  to  favour  him  in  the  lot  which  should  be 
assigned  to  himself.  Knowing  that  force  must  ultimately 
decide  every  controversy  which  might  arise  on  the  subject, 
he  made  choice,  not  of  the  richest,  but  of  the  most  warlike, 
division;  and,  indeed,  had  already  determined  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  were  gone  from  Africa,  he  should  make  an 
end  of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adherbal;  trusting  that,  by 
continuing  to  use  the  specific  which  it  was  said  he  had  already 
applied,  he  might  prevail  on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what 
they  would  not,  on  a  previous  request,  have  permitted. 

He,  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
cothmissioners,  marched  into  the  territories  of  Adherbal,  shut 
him  up  in  the  town  of  Cirta,  and  while  the  Romans  sent  him 
repeated  messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  blockade,  until 
the  mercenaries  of  Adherba(l,tiredof  the  hardships  they  were 
made  to  endure,  advised  and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to 
desert,  forced  him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Jugur- 
tha,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  slain. 

By  these  events,  in  about  seven  years  from  the  death  of* 
Micipsa,  Jugurtha  attained  the  object  which  he  had  so  longf 
desired :  but  the  arts  which  procured  him  a  crown  likewise 
rendered  his  state  insecure.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt  went 
itito  the  pockets  only  of  a  few;  but  his  crimes  roused  the 
i&dignation  of  the  whole  people.  Practised  statesmen  or 
politicians  are  seldom  directed  in  their  conduct  by  mere 
feelings  of  injustice  respecting  wrongs  of  a  private  nature. 
They  have,  or  affect  to  have,  reasons  of  state,  to  set  the  con- 
sideration of  individuals  aside.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  senate,  accordingly,  whether  acting  on  maxims  of 
policy,  or,  according  to  the  scandal  of  the  times,  won  by  the 
presents  of  Jugurtha,  received  the  complaints  which  were 
lodged  against  him  with  indifference:  but  the  asssembly  of  the 
people,  moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder  which  were . 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  received  the  representations  of  his 
conduct  with  indignation  and  rage.  These  passions  were 
inflamed  by  opposition  to  the  nobles,  who  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  murderer.  Neither  the  most  deliberate  statesman, 
VOL.  I.  T  t 
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nor  th6  most  determined  parusan,  oT  Jugurtha,  durst  appear 
in  his  cause,  nor  propose  to  decline  a  war  with  dtat  prince, 
although  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties i  and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  whoD  a  doud 
hung  over  Italy  itself  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  a  quarter  from 
which  the  Italians  always  expected,  and  often  experienced,  the 
most  terrible  storms* 

^,_    About  the  time  that  Adherbal  laid  his  complatnts 
u.  c.  627.         .       .  ,     ,    i.        %  m 

against  J ugurtha  before  the  senate  of  Home,  a  new 

enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia,  had 
cast  off  a  swarm  of  its  people,  which,  spreading  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west,  was  first  descried  by  the  Romans  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Illyricum,  and  presendy  drew  their  attention  to  that 
side.  The  horde  thus  in  mption  was  said  to  consist  of  three 
hundred  thousand  fighdng  men,  accompanied  by  thehr  families 
of  women  and  children,  and  covering  the  plains  with  their 
cattle.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  was  ordered  to  take  post 
in  Illyricum,  to  observe  the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host* 
Alarmed  by  their  seeming  to  point  towards  the  district  of 
Aquileia,  he  put  himself,  with  too  little  precaution,  in  their 
way;  and,  unable  to  withstand  their  numbers,  was  over- 
whelmed as  by  a  tempest. 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called  by  the 
name  of  Cimbri,  without  determining  from  whence  thej 
came.  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fifteen  thousand ;  that  it  was  their  practice  to  despise  horses, 
as  well  as  the  other  spoils  of  an  enemy,  which  they  generalty 
destroyed:  and  from  this  circumstance  it  may  be  ai^ed, 
that  they  were  not  of  Scythian  extraction,nor  sprung  from  those 
mighty  plains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  where  military 
force  has  from  time  immemorial  consisted  of  cavalry,  and 
where  the  animal  they  mounted  was  valued  above  every 
other  species  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  that  they  must 
have  been  bred  rather  amongst  mountains  and  woods,  where 
the  horse  is  not  of  equal  service.  On  their  helmets,  which 
were  crested  with  plumes,  they  carried  the  gaping  jaws  of 
wild  beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breast-plates  of  iron, 
had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicuous  colour,  and  carried  tw« 
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missile  javelins  or  darts^  and  a  heavy  sword*  They  collected 
their  fighting  men,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  solid  column, 
equally  extending  every  way :  in  one  of  their  battles,  it  was 
reported  that  the  sides  of  this  square  extended  thirteen  stadia, 
or  between  three  and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost 
Tanks  were  fastened  together  with  chains  locked  to  their 
girdles,  which  made  them  impenetnd>le  to  every  attack,  and 
gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in  sweeping  obstructions 
before  them.  Such  were  the  accounts,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  with  which  the  Romans  were  alarmed  on  the 
approach  of  this  tremendous  enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay  open  to  their 
devastations,  yet  they  turned  away  to  the  north  and  to  the 
westward,  and,  keeping  the  Alps  on  their  left,  made  their 
appearance  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  a  pro- 
vince of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  over  the 
Fyrenees,  alarming  the  Roman  settlements  in  Spain,  and 
keeping  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  l^  the  uncertainty  of  the 
track  they  might  afterwards  choose  to  pursue. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  popular 

cry  and  generous  indignation  of  the  Roman  people     *    * 

forced  the  state  into  a  war  with  Jugurtha.     The  necessary 

levies   and  supplies  for  this  service  were  ordered.     The 

consul  Piso  was  destined  to  command,  and  Jugurtha  could 

no  longer  doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was  to 

be  employed  against  himself;  yet,  in  hopes  to  avert  the  storm, 

and  relying  on  the  arts  he  had  formerly  practised,  which  were 

said  to  consist  in  the  distribution  of  presents  and  money,  he 

sent  his  own  son,  with  two  proper  assistants,  in  quality  of 

ambassadors  to  Rome.     As  soon  as  their  arrival  was  an« 

nounced  to  the  senate,  a  resolution  of  this  body  passed,  that, 

unless  they  brought  an  offer  from  Jugurtha,  to  surrender  his 

person  and  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  they  should  be  required 

in  ten  days  to  be  gone  from  Italy.     *. 

This  resolution  being  made  known  to  the  son  of  Jugurtha, 
he  presendy  withdrew,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  Roman 
army,  which  had  been  already  prepared  to  embark  for  Africa. 
The  war  was  conducted  at  first  with  great  vivacity  and 
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success:  but  Jugurtha,  by  offering  great  public  coace8s^ln8  or 
private  gratifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  negociate*  4t 
was  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper  hostage  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,  the  king  himself  should  repair  to  their  camp, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  In  the  articles  which  were 
xnade  public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at  dis- 
pretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contribution  in  horses,  com, 
elephants,  and  money;  but,  in  secret  articles,  n^h^ch  were 
drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  the  consul  epgage4  that  the  person 
of  the  king  should  be  safe,  and  that  t)ie  k^i^gdom  of  Namibia 
should  be  secured  to  him. 

During  these  transactions,  th?  time  of  the  expin^fioa  of 
Piso^s  command  drew  near,  and  he  himself  was  called  info 
Italy  to  preside  at  the  approaching  elections.  His  report  of 
the  treaty  with  Jugurtba  was  received  wjth  suapiciop,  apd  the 
cry  of  corruption  was  resumed  by  the  popular  pai^«  "  Where 
^^  is  this  captive  T'  said  the  tribute  Memmius;  ^^  if  h^  ^NUfc 
**  surrendered  himself,  he  will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for 
*^  him;  question  him  in  respect  to  whs^t  is  past.  If  h^  refqae 
^^  to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty  w^ch 
*^  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha,  prinpely  fortunes  tp  a  l^w 
**  private  persons,  mortification  and  infamy  to  the  fioioan 
**  republic."  Upon  this  motion  the  praetor  Cassitis  Longinus, 
a  person  of  approved  merit  and  unshak^ii  iutegri^,  was 
hastened  into  Africa,  with  positive  instructions  to  bri^g  the 
king  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the  safe  conduct  which  Cassius 
brought,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own  assurances 
of  protection,  Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  himself  to 
the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He,  accordingly,  laid  aside  his  kiq^y 
state,  dismissed  his  attendants,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  deter* 
mined  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  Rome.  Upo^i  his  arrival, 
being  called  into  the  public  assembly,  Memmius  proposed  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  subject  of  his  supposed  secret  trans- 
action  with  certain  members  of  the  senate ;  but  here  Bebius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed  his  negative;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  people  exclaimed,  and  even  menaced,  this 
tribune  persisted*   And  before  this  obstruction  to  the  fixrther 
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examination  of  Jugurtha  could  be  removed,  an  incident  took 
place,  which  occasioned  his  sudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Massiva^  the  son  of  Gulussa,  being  the  grandson  and 
natural  representative  of  Massinissa,  and  the  only  person, 
beside  Jugurtha,  who  remained  of  the  royal  line  of  Numidia, 
bad  been  persuaded  by  Albinus,  the  consul  elected  for  tlie 
ensuing  year,  to  state  his  own  pretensions  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha,  though  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  likely  to  resent 
any  insult  that  was  offered  to  their  government,  gave  a  speci* 
men  of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he  was 
inclined:  employing  against  his  competitor  the  ordinary  arts 
of  an  African  court,  he  had  him  assassinated.  The  crime 
was  traced  to  its  author;  but  the  safe-conduct  he  had  received 
could  not  be  violated:  and  he  was  only  commanded,  widiout 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he  left  Rome, 
with  that  memorable  saying:  ^^  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any 
**  buyer  can  be  founds" 

The  consul  Albinus  soon  followed  Jugurtha,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in  Africa;  *  * 
and  being  eager  to  perform  some  notable  action  before  the 
ezpin^tion  of  his  year,  which  was  fast  approaching,  he  pressed 
on  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble 
in  the  province;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 
who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  impetuosit)',  and  from  whose 
apparent  conduct  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  his  real 
designs*  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with  a  seeming 
intention  to  hazard  a  batde,  when  he  was  most  resolved  to 
decline  it;  or  he  himself  precipitantly  fled,  when  his  design 
was  to  rally  and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  his  enemy 
might  incur  in  a  too  eager  pursuit.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious;  and  he  used,  perhaps 
in  common  with  other  African  princes,  means  to  mislead  his 
antagonist,  which  Europeans,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have 
in  general  condemned.  He  made  solemn  capitulations  and 
treaties,  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  considered  breach  of 
faith  no  more  than  a  feint  or  an  ambush,  as  a  stratagem  licensed 
in  war.    The  Europeans  have  always  termed  it  perfidy  to 
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violate  the  fieiith  of  a  treaty ;  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to 
be  caught  in  the  snare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  or  by  the  re- 
missness of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  consul,  as  the  time  of 
election  drew  near,  was  recalled,  as  -usual,  to  preside  in  the 
choise  of  his  successor.  At  his  arrival,  the  city  was  in  great 
agitat:  ;n.  The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been  raised 
against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of  their  supposed  cor- 
respondence with  Jugurtha,  gave  an  advantage  to  the  pcqiular 
party;  and  they  determined  to  improve  it,  by  raising  prosecu- 
tions to  the  ruin  of  persons  either  odious  to  the  people  or 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had  the  power  of 
judicature  in  their  hands.*  Three  inq^isitors  were  accord- 
ingly named,  by  special  commission,  to  take  cognizance  of  Ji 
complsdnts  of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  before  them; 
and  this  commission  was  instantly  employed  to  harass  the 
nobility,  and  to  revenge  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  in 
the  late  popular  tumults.  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  Bestia,  C. 
Cato,  Spurius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  Consular  dig- 
nity, fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the  popular  resentment. 
The  tribune  Mamilius,  upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had 
been  erected,  with  his  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  prosecutions  might 
abate,  moved  the  people  that  they  might  be  continued  in  their 
office ;  and,  upon  finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  the  senate  and  the  ordinary  magistrates,  they  suspended, 
by  virtue  of  their  tribunitian  prerogative,  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval,  Aulus  Albinus,  who  had  been  left  by  his 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa, 
determined  to  improve  the  occasion  by  some  memorable 
action.  He  left  his  quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  &r 
into  the  country,  hoping  that,  by  force  or  surprise,  he  might 
possesshimself  of  the  Numidian  treasures  and  military  stores* 

•  Ckero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus. — Sallust.  in  Bell.  Jogurth. 
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Juguitha  encouraged  him  in  this  design,  affected  fear,  retired 
with  precipitation  wherever  the  Romans  presented  them- 
selves, and,  to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  general,  sent 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon*- 
dence  with  Thracians  and  other  irregulars,  by  vfhom  the 
Roman  army  was  attended.  Some  of  thes^  he  corrupted ; 
and^  when  he  had  drawn  his  enemy  into  a  difficult  situation, 
and  prepared  his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly  advanced 
in  the  nig^t ;  and  the  avenues  to  the  Roman  station  being  oc- 
cupied, as  he  expected,  by  the  Thracians  and  Ligurians,  whom 
he  bad  corrupted,  and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to  pass,  he 
surprised  the  legions  in  their  camp,  and  drove  them  from 
thence,  in  great  confusion,  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where 
they  enjoyed,  during  the  night,  some  respite  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy ;  but  without  any  resource  for  subsistence,  or 
hopes  of  recovering  their  baggage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer  with  the  praetor; 
and  representing  how  much  the  Romans,  deprived  of  their 
provirion  and  equipage,  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a 
merit  of  offering  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they  would 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and,  in  ten  days,  evacuate  his 
kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted :  but  the  capitula- 
tion, when  known  at  Rome,  gave  occasion  to  much  indigna- 
tion and  clamour.  It  was  voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  bind- 
ing, and  the  consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
public,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  family,  made  hasty 
levies,  with  which  he  proposed  to  renew  the  war  in  Numidia. 
But  not  having  the  consent  of  the  tribunes  to  this  measiu*e,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind  him  in  Italy,  and  joined 
the  army  in  person,  without  being  able  to  bring  any  reinforce* 
ment.  He  found  it  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy ;  and 
was  contented  to  remain  inactive,  until  a  successor  should  be 
named  in  the  province. 

Resentment  of  the  disgraces  incurred  in  Numi-  ^. 

dia,  and  fear  of  invasion  from  the  Cimbri,  who,  hav- 
ing  traversed  Spain  and  Gaul,  were  still  on  their  march,  appear 
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to  have  calmed^  for  a  little  time,  tbe  iBHifiosity  of  doHie^tSd 
factions  at  Rome.  The  consular  electiotis  were  sufiei^  w 
proceed;  and  the  choice  of  the  people  falling  on  Quintu^ 
Caecilius  Metellus  and  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the  first  wa» 
appointed  to  the  command  of  tbe  army  in  Namidia,the  second 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul^ 
and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible,- from  the  territory  of  Rome^ 
About  this  time  those  wandering  nations  had  sent  a  formal 
message  to  the  Romans,  desiring  to  have  it  understood  oq 
what  land  they  might  settle,*  or  radier,  over  what  lands  they 
might  pass,  in  migration  with  their  families  and  herds.  No 
return  being  made  to  this  application  by  the  senate,  they  con- 
tinued to  wander,  and,  opening  their  passage  by  force,  over^ 
came  in  battle  the  consul  Silanus,  and,  probably  without  in- 
tending to  retain  any  conquest,  passed  on  their  way  wherever 
the  aspect  of  the  country  tempted  dieir  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  in 
training  his  new  levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's  cotmtry,  and  in 
his  way  had  frequent  messages  from  the  king  of  Numidia, 
with  professions  of  submission  and  of  a  pacific  disposition: 
so  much,  that  when  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  territory 
of  this  prince,  they  foimd  the  country  everywhere  prepared  to 
receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner ;  the  people  in  tranquiBity, 
the  gates  of  every  city  left  open,  and  the  markets  ready  to 
supply  them  with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character  of  Jugurtha, 
creating  distrust,  only  excited  the  vigilance  of  Metellus.... 
They  even  provoked  him  to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own 
insidious  arts.  He,  accordingly,  tampered  with  Bomilcar 
-and  the  other  messengers  of  Jugurtha,  to  betrj^^  their  mastery 
and  promised  them  great  rewards,  if  they  would  deliver  this 
oHender  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  either  living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considerhig  that  his  known  character  for 

•  Floras,  lib.  iB.— Liv.  lib.  bcr. 
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lalsehood  must  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  all  his  own  pro-" 
fessKNis,  even  if  he  should,  at  any  time,  think  proper  to  make 
diem  sincere ;  and,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  submissive 
messages  in  rendering  the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition 
to  profit  by  any  errors  they  should  commit,  and  hoped  to 
eircumvent  and  destroy  them  on  their  march.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  waited  for  them  on  the  descents  of  a  high  mountain, 
over  which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a 
river  diat  helped  to  form  the  situation,  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himself.  He,  accordingly,  lay  concealed  by  its  banks  until 
the  enemy  actually  fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  them : 
and  although  the  effect  was  not  answerable  to  his  hopes,  he 
maintained,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  and  of  numbers,  a  contest  with  troops  who 
possessed,  against  his  irregulars,  a  great  superiority  of  ordec, 
discipline,  and  courage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romans, 
as  he  expected,  in  any  degree  off  tfieir  guard,  he  was,  in  the 
evtnt  of  that  day's  action,  obliged  to  depart,  with  a  few  horse, 
to  a  remote  or  interior  part  of  his  kingdom. 

This  victory,  obtained  over  Jugurtha,  appeared  to  be  an 
end  of  the  wsu-.  His  army  was  dispersed,  and  he  was  left 
with  a  few  horsemen,  who  attended  his  person,  to  find  a  place 
of  retreat,  or  to  chuse  a  new  station  at  which  to  re-assembj^ 
his  forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Numidians  were  inured  to  action.  The  frequent 
wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  unsetded  state  of  their 
own  country,  made  the  use  of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar  to 
them :  but  so  void  was  the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its 
people  so  unaccustomed  to  any  permanent  order,  that  it  wai 
scarcely  possible  for  the  king  to  fight  two  batdes  with  the 
same  anny.  If  victorious,  they  withdrew  with  their  plunder ; 
if  defeated,  they  supposed  all  military  obligations  at  an  end : 
and,  in  either  case,  after  an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he 
expected  to  be  soonest  in  safety,  or  most  at  liberty  to  wwt 
himself  of  the  spoil  he  had  gained. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no  enemy  ia 
the  field,  was  for  some  time  uncertain  to  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  Jugurtha  had  dkccud  his  flight :  but  having  intelli- 
VOL.  I.  u  u 
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gence  that  he  was  hi  a  new  situation,  assembling  an  army,  and 
likely  to  form  one  still  more  numerous  than  any  he  had  yet 
brought  into  the  field,  tired  of  pursuing  an  enemy  on  whon» 
defeats  had  so  little  effect,  he  turned  away  to  the  richer  and 
more  cultirated  parts  of  the  kbgdom.  Here  the  plunder  of 
the  country  might  better  repay  his  labour,  and  the  king,  if 
he  ventured  to  defend  his  own  territory,  might  more  sensibl)r 
feel  his  defeats.  Jugurtha,  perceiving  this  intention  of  the 
Roman  general,  drew  the  forces  he  had  assembled  toward* 
the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavpuring  to  force  the  city  of 
Zama,  Jugurtha  assaulted  his  camp,  and,  though  repulsed 
from  thence,  took  a  post,  by  which  he  made  the  situation  of 
the  Romans,  between  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  Numidian 
army  on  the  other,  so  uneasy,  as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the 
siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper  opportonitj 
to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific  professions.  He  made  an 
offer,  accordingly,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  actually 
delivered  up  great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores;  but  this 
purpose,  if  ever  sincere,  he  soon  retracted,  and  agiun  had 
recourse  to  arms. 

g^  The  victory  which  had  been  obtained  in  Africa  flat* 
tered  the  vanity  of  the  Roman  people,  and  procured 
to  Metellus,  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  a  continuation  of  his 
former  command.  The  troops  he  had  posted  in  Vacca  being 
cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  he  made  hasty  marches  in  the  night, 
surprised  the  place,  and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors 
of  that  outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had  done  to  the 
Roman  garrison. 

•  But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the  ruin  of 
Jugurtha  so  much  as  his  own  misconduct,  in  the  jealous  and 
sanguinary  measures  which  he  now  took  to  suppress  plots  weA 
conspiracies,  either  real,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  against 
his  life,  by  persons  the  most  in  his  confidence. 

Bomilcar^  still  carrying  in  his  mind  the  offers  which  had 
'been  mad^  to  him  by  MeteUus,  and  willing  to  have  somi 
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iOierit  widi  the  Romans,  into. whose  hands  he  and  all  the  subjects 
of  Jugurtha  were  likely  soon  to  fall,  formed  a  design  against 
liis'  master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  principal  officer  in  the 
]Ndinidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  design ;  but 
they  made  Jugurtha  from  thenceforward  consider  the  camp 
of  his  own  atmy  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himself,  rendered 
him  distrustful,  timorous,  and  unquiet ;  frequently  changing 
his  -company  and  his  quarters,  his  guards  and  his  bed.  Under 
these  apprehensions,  by  which  his  mind  was  considerably 
disordered  and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  and 
rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he  should  be  found; 
and  he  experienced,  at  last,  that  private  assassination,  and 
breach  of  faith,  although  they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils  of 
ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  in  war ;  that  they  render 
human  life  itself,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is  under« 
taken,  no  longer  eFigible  or  worthy  of  being  preserved.....^. 
Weary  of  Ms  anxious  state,  he  ventured  once  more  to  face- 
Meteflus  m  the  field;  and  being  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thab^ 
where  he  had  left  his  children  and  the  most  valuable  pai:t  of 
his  treasure.  This  city,  too,  finding  Metellus  had  followed 
him,  he  was  oUiged  to  abandon ;  and,  with  his  children  and 
his  remaining  eflfects,  fled  from  Numidia,  first  to  the  country 
•of  the  Getuli,  barbarous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains  of  Atlas,  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  arm  in  his  cause.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  |  and  having 
persuaded  this  prince  to  consider  his  quarrel  with  the  Ron>ans. 
as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies^  who  were  likely  in 
succession  to  become  the  prey  of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable 
power,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally,  directed  hi^ 
march  to  Cirta ;  and  the  Roman  general,  perceiving  his 
intention,  took  post  to  cover  that  place.  But  while  he  was 
endeavouring,  by  threats  or  persuasions,  to  detach  the  king 
of  Mauritania  from  Jugurtha,  he  received  information  fron\ 
Home  Aat  he  himself  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
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army »  and  from  thenceforward^  under  pretence  of  : 
and  negotiations  that  were  passing  between  tlie  parties,  pr^ 
tracted  the  war,  and  possibly  inclined  to  leave  it,  with  all  its 
difficulties  entire,  to  his  successor.  His  dismission  was  tb* 
more  galling  to  himself,  that  it  waf  obtained  in  favour  of  Caius 
Marius,  who,  having  served  under  him  in  this  wai-,  had,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  expression  of  scorn  oa 
^e  part  of  his  general,  obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Rome, 
where  he  meant  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He,  accordingly 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for  this  honour ;  andy 
by  vaunting,  instead  of  concealing,  the  obscunQr  of  his  births 
by  inveighing  against  the  whole  order  of  nobility,  their  dress^ 
their  city  manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family  images, 
the  stress  they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  to  compear 
9ate  the  want  of  it  in  themselves;  but  more  especiallj  by 
arraigning  the  dilator}'  conduct  of  Metellus^  and  by  promising 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  should  be  entrusted  to  himself^ 
(a  promise  to  which  the  force  and  ability  he  had  shown  in  ril 
the  stations  he  had  hitherto  filled  procured  him  much  credit) 
be  so  far  won  upon  the  people,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  intemt 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  senate,  he  prevailed  in  the  election*  His  {N-omotion  was 
in  a  particular  manner  c^ensive  to  Metellus,  whose  repntaitioa 
he  had  attacked,  and  to  whom,  by  an  egress  order  of  tha 
people,  in  contempt  of  a  different  arrangement  nutde  by  th^ 
fsenate,  he  was  i^iow  to  succeed. 

V*  c.  646.  ^P^^  ^^  nomination  of  Marius,  the  par^  who 
had  opposed  his  preferment,  did  not  attempt  to 
^withhold  the  reinforcements  which  he  asked  for  the  serviea 
in  which  he  was  to  command.  They  even  hoped  to  iao^asa 
his  difficulties,  by  suffering  him  to  augment  the  nulitary  esta* 
blishmentofhis  province*  The  wealthier  or  more  respectaUc 
class  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted  into  the  legions  j  and 
being  averse  to  such  distatxt  services,  were  likely  to  conceive  a 
dislike  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  dragged  from  bone. 
JMarius,  therefore,  in  making  his  levies,  his  opponents  suppose 
ed,  might  lose  some  part  of  the  popular  favour  which  he  now 
enjoyed,  and  become  less  formidable  to  bi$.  rivals  in.the  state* 
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But  tfiiscrafty  and  dariDgadveiiCurer,by  slightingthehwQ  which 
^zdaded  the  neces8itou3  citizens  from  serving  in  the  legions^ 
£ound^  in  this  class  of  the  people^  a  numerous  and  willing  re« 
emit*  They  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  filled  up  his  army 
without  delay,  and  even  without  offence  to  those  of  a  better 
condition,  who  were  pleas^  with  the  relief  they  obtained 
Irom  this  part  of  their  puUic  burdens. 

This  ckcuiBstance  is  qi^ted  as  a  remarkable  and  danger^ 
ous  innovation  in  the  Roman  state;  and  is  frequently  mention«r 
ed  among  the  steps  which  hastened  its  ruin.  The  example,  no 
doubt,  whh  its  consequences,  may  instruct  nations  to  distin- 
^ish  the  military  operations  required  at  a  distance  from  the 
more  important  objects  of  preservation  and  home-defence ;  so 
that,  in  declining  the  distant  service,  the  more  respectable  or^ 
ders  of  the  people  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  them* 
selves  to  depredation  at  home.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the 
citizens,  in  political  convention,  were  styled  the  army  of  their 
country,  and  such,  in  every  age,  is  the  army  in  whose  handt 
the  freedom  of  nations  is  secure.  From  the  date  of  these  le« 
vies  at  Rome,  the  sword  began  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  those 
irtu>  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  into 
the  bsmds  of  others  who  were  willing  to  make  it  a  prey.  The 
circumfttances  of  the  times  were  such,  indeea,  as  to  give  warn* 
iag  of  the  change.  The  service  of  a  legionary  soldier  abroad 
was  become  loo  severe  for  those  of  the  people  who  could  live 
at  their  ease,  and  it  now  opened  to  the  necessitous  a  principal 
fo^d  to  profit,  as  well  as  to  hpnour.  M arius,  to  facilitate  his 
kviei,  was  willing  to  gratify  both;  and  thus  gave  beginning  to 
die  formation  of  armies,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  or  against 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  who,  in  the  sequel,  substituted 
bailtles,  hi  the  streets  of  Rome,  for  the  bloodless  contests  which, 
in  the  eerly  ages  of  Rome,  had  arisen  from  die  divisions  of 
party. 

The  new  consul,  unrivaUed  in  the  favour  of  the  people^ 
ebtained  whatever  he  required ;  and,  being  completely  pro- 
vided for  the  service  to  which  he  was  destined,  embarked  for 
Africa,  and,  with  a  great  reinforcement,  in  a  few  days  arrived 
U-lfuctu  VfQ^  his  arrival,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  re« 
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turned,  and  carried  into  the  wealthiest  provinces  of  Numidia^ 
where  he  encouraged  his  army  with  the  hopes  of  spoiL  The 
new  levies,  though  composed  of  persons  hitherto  untrained, 
and  even  excluded  from  the  military  service,  were  formed  by 
the  example  of  the  legions  already  in  the  Qeld,  and  who  were 
now  well  apprised  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  African  ar- 
mies. Bocchus  and  Jugurtha,  upon  the  approach  of  this  ene- 
my, thought  proper  to  separate,  ayd  took  different  routes  into 
places  of  safety,  in  the  more  difficult  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  separation  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Jugurtha, 
who  alleged  that,  upon  their  appearing  to  despair,  and  to  dis* 
continue  all  offensive  operations,  the  Roman  general  would 
become  more  secure,  and  more  open  to  surprise.  But  Marius, 
without  abating  his  vigilance,  pressed  where  the  enemy  gave 
way,  over-ran  the  country,  and  took  )K)S8ession  of  the  towns 
they  had  left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metellus  had  gained 
in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on  a  like  enterprise, 
in  the  face  of  similar  difficulties,  by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  place 
surrounded  with  deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute 
of  water,  and  of  every  resource  for  an  army.  Having  succeed- 
ed, in  this  design,  he  ventured,  in  his  return,  to  attack  another 
fortress,  in  which,  the  place  being  supposed  impregnable,  the 
royal  treasures  were  lodged.  This  strong-hold  was  placed  on 
a  rock,  which  was  every-where,  except  at  one  p^  that  was 
fortified  with  ramparts  and  towers,  faced  with  steep  and  inac-^ 
cessible  cliffs.  The  garrison  permitted  the  first  approaches  of 
the  Romans,  with  perfect  security,  and  even  derision.  After 
some  fruidessattacks,  Marius,  under  some  imputation  of  lolly,  ia 
having  made  the  attempt,  was  about  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise, when  a  Ligurian,  who  had  been  used  to  pick  snails  on  the 
clifFs,over  which  this  fortress  was  situate,foundhimself,  insearch 
of  his  prey,  and  by  the  growing  facility  of  the  ascent,  led  to  a 
height,  from  which  he  began  to  have  hopes  gI  reaching  the 
summit.  He,  accordingly,  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  in 
his  way ;  and,  the  garrison  being  then  intent  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress  to  which  the  attack  was  directed,  he  re- 
turned unobserved.    This  intelligence  he  carried  to  Marius^ 
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mod  undertook  to  be  the  guide  of  a  detachment  of  chosen  men, 
with  an  unusual  number  of  trumpets,  and  instruments  of  alarm^ 
who  were  ordered  to  follow  his  directions.  Marius  himself, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  and,  on  receiving  a  sig- 
nal agreed  upon  from  within,  to  be  ready  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  assault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  Ligurian 
proceeded,  though  with  much  difficulty,  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  given.  The  soldiers  who  followed  him  were 
obliged  to  untie  their  sandals  and  their  helmets,  to  sling  their 
shields  and  their  swords,  and,  at  difficult  parts  of  the  rock, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  advance,  until  their  guide  had  re- 
peatedly passed  and  repassed  in  their  sight,  or  had  found 
stumps  and  points  of  the  stone  at  which  they  could  fasten  ropes 
to  aid  their  ascent.  The  summit  was  to  be  gained  at  last  by 
climbing  a  tree,  which,  being  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  grew 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  By  the  trunk  of  this  tree  the 
whole  party  passed,  and,  being  as  high  as  its  branches  could 
carry  them,  landed  at  last  on  the  summit.  They  instantly 
sounded  their  trumpets,  and  gave  a  sudden  alarm.  The  be-* 
sieged,  who  had  been  drawn  to  an  opposite  part  of  the  walls 
to  resist  the  enemy,  who  there  menaced  an  attack,  were  as« 
ttmished  with  this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  gready 
terrified  with  the  conftised  flight  from  behind  them  of  women, 
children,  and  men  unarmed,  and  being  at  the  same  time  vi- 
gorously pressed  at  their  gates,  were  no  longer  able  to  resist, 
•ufllered  tht  Romans  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  become  masters  of  the  fort. 

While  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  this  place,  he 
was  joined  by  the  qusestor  Sylla,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  to 
bring  up  the  cavalry,  which  were  not  ready  to  embark  at  the 
departure  of  the  consul.  This  young  man  was  a  patrician,  but 
of  a  family  which  had  not,  for  some  generations,  borne  any  of 
die  higher  offices  of  state.  He  himself  partook  in  the  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italy,  ftt^m  a  communication  with  the 
Greeks ;  and  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  town-dis* 
sipation  or  in  literary  studies,  of  which  the  last,  though  com- 
ing into  fashion  at  this  time  at  Rome,  was  considered  as  a 
species  of  corruption  almost  equal  to  the  first.   He  was  yet  a 
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norice  in  war;  but  having  an  enterprising  geaios,  «o<Mi  htd 
came  en  object  of  respect  to  the  soldiers,  and  of  jealousy  to 
his  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid  die  foundation  of  a  quar- 
rel still  more  fatal  to  die  commonwealth  than  that  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  present  and  preceding  commander  in 
this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
already  lost,  and  expecting  no  advantage  from  anjr  further  dt* 
lays,  determined,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous  eifort,  and  to  oblige  Marfus,  who  was  then  moving 
towards  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  hazard  a  batde  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaign* 
The  king  of  Mauritania,  upon  the  late  events  of  the  war,  had 
been  inclined  to  return  to  his  neutrality,  or  to  enter  on  a  se* 
parate  treaty  with  the  Romans;  but  being  promised  a  diird 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  case  the  enemy  were  ex- 
pelled from  thence,  or  if  the  war  should  be  otherwise  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  advanced  with  his  army^ 
and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  Romans,  undisturbed  for  somt 
time  by  any  opposition  from  an  enemy  in  the  field,  inspired 
them  with  some  degree  of  negligence  or  security,  l^  wfaidi 
they  were  exposed  to  surprise.  Near  the  close  of  a  careless 
march,  and  about  an  hour  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
found  themselves  entering  among  scattered  parties,  who,  widw 
out  any  settled  order,  increased  in  their  numbers,  occupied 
the  fields  through  which  the  Romans  were  to  pass,  and  seem- 
ed to  intend,  by  assailing  them  on  every  side,  to  begin  the 
night  with  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  which  they  might  after^ 
wards  more  effectually  avail  themselves  in  the  dark.  In  an  ac- 
tion begun  under  these  disadvantages,  Jugurtha  flattered  hi«i* 
self  that  the  Roman  army  might  be  entirely  defeated,  or,  in  a 
country  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  in  circum- 
stances for  which  they  were  not  at  «U  prepared,  being  unaUe 
to  effect  a  retreat,  be  oUiged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  king,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  and  conduct,  profifed 
by  ever}'  circumstance  which  presented  itself  in  his  fiavoun 
He  brought  the  troops,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  wbe- 
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ther  Getulians  or  Numidians,  horse  or  foot,  to  harass  the 
eneray  in  their  diflferent  ways  of  fighting,  and  wherever  they 
could  most  easily  make  their  attacks.  Where  a  party  was  re- 
pulsed, he  took  care  to  replace  it;  and  sometimes  affected  to 
remit  his  ardour, or  to  flee  with  every  appearance  of  paoic,  in 
order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their  ranks.  Mari- 
us,  notwidistanding,  with  great  dexterity  and  presence  of 
mind,  maintained  the  form  of  his  march ;  and,  before  night, 
got  possession  of  some  heights  on  which  he  could  rest  with 
safety.  He  himself,  with  the  infantry,  chose  that  which  had 
the  steepest  ascent,  and  ordered  Sylla,  with  the  cavalr}-,  to 
take  his  post  on  a  smaller  and  more  accessible  eminence  be- 
low. That  his  position  might  not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he 
prohibited  the  lighting  of  fires  and  the  usual  sounding  of 
trumpets  at  the  different  watches  of  the  night.  The  Numidi- 
ans  had  halted  on  the  plain,  where  night  overtook  them,  and 
were  observed,  at  break  of  day,  reposing  in  great  security, 
and  without  any  seeming  apprehension  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  flying,  and  who,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  from  their 
hands.  In  this  situation,  Marius  resolved  to  attack  them,  and 
gave  orders,  which  were  passed  through  the  ranks,  that,  at  a 
g^eneral  sound  of  the  trumpets,  every  man  should  stand  to  his 
arms,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make 
an  impetuous  assault  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  according- 
ly, succeeded.  The  Numidians,  who,  on  former  occasions 
had  often  affected  to  flee,  were  driven  into  an  actual  rout. 
Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and  many  ensigns  and  tro- 
phies were  taken. 

After  this  victor}',  Marius,  with  his  usual  precautions, 
and,  though  it  might  be  supposed'that  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed^ without  remitting  his  vigilance,  directed  his  march  to 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  quarters 
for  the  winter.  Jugurtha,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  propos- 
ed again  to  surprise  him  before  he  should  reach  the  end  of 
his  journey  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided  giving  him  any 
premature  or  unnecessary  alarm.  He  deferred  his  attack,  un- 
til the  Roman  army  was  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Cirta,  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to 
which  it  was  probable  they  would  think  themselves  secure  from 
any  further  attempts  of  their  enemy.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  he,  with  the  greatest  ability,  conducted  his  troops  to 
the  place  of  action,  and  there  too  made  every  effort  of  conduct 
and  resolution.  But  the  match  being  unequal,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  contest;  and,  with  his  sword  and  his  armour  all 
bathed  in  blood,  and  almost  alone,  is  said  to  have  left  a  field, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions  for 
re-assembling  an  army,  and  on  which  his  Numidians  were 
accordingly  routed,  in  appearance,  to  rally  no  more. 

Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtha^  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Marius,  requesting  a  conference  with  himself,  or  wiA 
some  of  his  officers.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  SyOa 
and  Manlius;  but,  upon  their  arrival,  had  taken  no  fixed  reso- 
lution, and  was  still  kept  in  suspense  by  the  persuasion  of  those 
of  his  court  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Jugurtha.  Marius, 
being  continued  in  his  command,  resumed  the  operations  of 
the  war,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  when  the  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  took  his  resolution  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  sent  a  deputation  of  five  chosen  persoils, 
first  to  the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  this  general's  per^ 
mission,  ordercid  them  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Rome. 
These  deputies,  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  made  offers 
of  friendship  in  the  name  of  their  master;  but  were  informed, 
in  return,  tliat  he  must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposition 
to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  rely  on  his  professions,  or 
listen  to  any  terms  of  peace.  When  this  answer  was  reported 
to  Bocchus,*  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Ro- 
mans wished  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia  into  their 
hands;  and  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  purchasing 
peace,  even  on  these  terms.  Sylla  being  already  personally 
known  to  him,  he  made  choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  person 
with  whom  he  would  treat;  and  desired  he  might  be  sent  to 
his  quarters.  The  Roman  qusestor,  accordingly,  set  out  with 
a  small  part}-.     On  the  way  he  was  met  by  Volux,  the  son  of 
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the  king  of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse ;  him  he  con- 
sidered as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  destined  to  act  as 
a  friend  or  an  enemy;  but  coming  with  professions  of  friend- 
ship from  the  king  his  father,  and  with  orders  to  escort  the 
Roman  quaestor,  they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second 
day  after  this  junction,  Volux  came  in  haste  to  the  quarters  of 
Sylla,  and  informed  him  that  the  advanced  party*  had  discover- 
ed Jugurtha  posted  on  their  route,  with  numbers,  through 
which  they  might  not  be  able  to  force  their  way :  and  eamesdy 
pressed  the  Roman  officer  to  endeavour  his  own  escape  in  the 
night. 

.  Sylla  could  no  longer  disguise  his  suspicions,  and,  sensible 
that  he  had  imprudendy,  without  hostage  or  other  security^ 
ventured  too  far  on  the  faith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly 
refused  to  alter  his  march;  desired  that  the  Mauritanian 
prince,  if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart;  but  informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people  would  know  how  to 
avenge  so  public  an  insult,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  his  father.  Volux,  in  return,  made  strong 
protestations  of  innocence;  and,  as  the  Roman  quaestor  could 
not'be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself  by  flight,  this  prince  in- 
sisted to  remain,  and  to  share  in  his  danger.  They,  accord- 
ingly, kept  on  their  way,  passed  in  the  view  of  Jugurtha  with 
his  party,  who,  though  disposed  to  oifer  violence  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  spme  measures  to  preserve  with  the  king  of 
Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  company;  and  thus,  while  con- 
trary to  his  usual  character,  he  remained  undecided,  the  prey 
escaped  him,  or  got  out  of  his  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  confidence  immediately  to  coun- 
teract the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at  the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and 
each  of  these  parties  solicited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray 
the  other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade  him, 
that,  with  such  an  hostage  as  Sylla  in  his  hands,  he  might  still 
expect  some  honourable  terms  from  the  Romans ;  and  Sylla, 
on  the  other  part,  represented  that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania 
had  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha, 
he  must  now  expiate  his  guilt  by  delivering  him  over  to  jus- 
tice.    It  was  the  inclination  of  this  prince  to  favour  his  Nu- 
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After  this  victor}^  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  being  asseiii- 
bled  in  council,  called  before  them  Aurelius  Scaurus,  formerly 
a  Roman  consul,  lately  second  in  command  over  one  of  their 
vauqiii  :lici  armies,  and  now  a  prisoner.  They  questioned 
him  with  resp;ct  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route  to  be 
taken  across  the  Alps.  To  these  questions  he  made  answer. 
That,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  invade  that  country: 
that  the  Romans,  on  their  own  territory,  were  invincible. 
And,  in  return  to  these  words,  it  is  said  that  a  barbarioD 
struck  the  prisoner  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart.  It  is  further 
said  of  this  barbarous  council,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  spare  no  prisoners,  to  destroy  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  to  cast 
all  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  to 
destroy  all  horses  with  their  saddles  and  furniture,  and  to  save 
no  booty  whatever.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this,  their 
resolutions  were  guided  by  a  policy  well  accommodated  to 
the  manner  of  life  they  had  chosen.  Wealthy  possessions 
frequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  for  the  toils  of  war, 
but,  to  hordes  in  continual  migration,  the  accommodations  of 
luxur}'  and  sloth  would  be  certain  impediments,  and  the  means 
of  ruin.* 

These  accounts  of  impending  enemies,  and  of  the  disas- 
ters which  befel  the  Roman  armies  which  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter them,  were  received  at  Rome  with  amazement  and  terror. 
The  citizens  changed  their  dress,  and  assumed  the  military 
habit.  Rutilius,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  Italy,  had  instructions  from  the  senate 
to  array  every  person  that  was  fit  to  bear  arms.  No  one,  who 
had  attained  the  militaiy  age,  was  exempted.  It  is  mention- 
ed, that  the  son  of  the  consul  himself  was  turned  into  the  ranks 
of  a  legion.  There  was  litde  time  to  train  such  levies;  and 
the  usual  way  was  thought  insufficient.  The  fencing-masters, 
employed  to  train  gladiators  for  the  public  shows,  were  brought 
forth,  and  distributed  to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  t  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  people  chiefly 
relied  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
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was  the  repeated  nomination  of  Marius  to  command  against 
this  terrible  enemy. 

This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-election,  set  out  for 
Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and  their  captives,  made  his  en- 
trance at  Rome  in  triumph;  a  spectacle,  of  which  Jugurtha, 
in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate  children,  were  the  principal 
figures.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was^ 
led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders  for  his  immediate  execution. 
As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  robes, 
the  executioner,  in  haste  to  pluck  the  pendants  from  his  ears, 
tore  away  the  flesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  circular  aper- 
ture, into  which  he  descended  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  What 
*'  a  cold  bath  is  here !"  He  pined  about  six  days  under  ground, 
and  expired.  A  king  and  an  able  commander  would,  in  such 
a  situation,  have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity,  if  we 
did  not  recollect  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  the  innocent  children  of  his  benefactor,  and  if  we 
did  not  receive  some  consolation  from  being  told  that  his  own 
children,  who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  exempted  from 
the  lot  of  thSr  father,  and  honourably  entertained  in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  said  to  have  brought  into  the 
treasury  three  thousand  and  seven  pounds,  or  thirty  thousand 
jmd  seventy  ounces,  of  gold,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  silver ;  and,  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  denarii.*  He  entered  the 
senate,  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  triumphal  robes,  probably 
to  insult  the  nobles,  who  used  to  despise  him  as  a  person  of 
obscure  extraction,  bom  in  a  country  town,  and  of  a  mean 
family:  but  finding  that  this  was  considered  as  an  act  of  petu- 
lance, and  generally  condemned,  he  withdrew,  and  changed 
his  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  dismembered :  part  was 
put  into  the  possession  of  Bocchus,  as  a  reward  for  his  late 
services,  and  part  reserved  for  die  surviving  heirs  of  Massi- 
nissa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence,  nor  re-elected 
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into  this  office,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  Both  clausei 
were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  Marius,  under  pretence  of 
continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  as  he  inight  still 
have  remained  in  his  station,  and  have  rendered  the  same  ser- 
vices to  the  state  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  his  re-election  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  own  ambition,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rising  men  in  the  state.  Being  reputed  head  of  the  popular 
party,  his  personal  elevation  was  an  object  of  zeal  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  and  was  intended  to  mortify  those  who 
affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient  family.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  form,  and  without  casting  lots  for  the  assignation  of  his 
province,  he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in  the  appointment 
to  command  in  Gaul.  Having  his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at 
that  time  in  Italy,  he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and 
disciplined  by  Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  who  had 
served  in  Africa  under  Metellus  and  himself.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  determined  in  this  choice  more  by  his  desire  to 
gratify  the  veterans,  who  wished  to  be  discharged,  in  ordet  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  than  by  the  consideration  of 
any  supposed  superiority  in  the  discipline  to  which  the  new 
levies  had  been  trained.* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  province,  it  appeared 
that  the  alarm  taken  for  the  safety  of  Italy  was  somewhat  pre- 
mature. The  barbarians  in  their  battles  only  meant  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  track 
of  their  migrations.  They  had  found  the  lands,  from  about 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  through  Gaul 
and  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  conve- 
nient for  their  purpose,  and  sufficiently  extensive.  They  had 
not  yet  meditated  any  war  with  the  Romans,  or  other  nation 
in  particular;  but  did  not  decline  any  contest  where  they  met 
with  resistance.  At  present  they  continued  their  migrations 
to  the  westward,  without  attempting  to  cross  the  Alps,  or 
seeming  to  have  knowledge  of  nations  who  inhabited  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Italy  within  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  history  concerning  the  move- 
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\  of  these  wandering  hordes,  during  the  two  subsequent 
years,  except  what  is  related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius, 
a  Roman  praetor,  probably  in  Spain,  who,  in  return  for  hosti- 
Uties  committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a  feint  to  draw 
the  attention  of  their  warriors  elsewhere,  surprised  and  sacked 
their  c^mp.  Under  the  apprehension,  however,  of  their  re- 
turn towards  Gaul  and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be  ekcted 
consul,  and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the^ 
^rmy  that  w€is  destined  to  oppose  them.  His  party  at  Rome 
hax})  at  this  time,  besides  the  exigency  which  justified  theiis 
choice  of  su^  a  leader,  many  other  advantages  against  their. 
«atagonists,  and  maintained  the  usual  contest  of  envy  in  the 
lower  people,  against  the  pride  of  nobility,  with  great  aninoosity 
jmdzeal. 


CHAPTER.  XII. 


Jieview  of  the  Circumstances  which  revived  the  popular  Party 
at  Rome. — Further  Account  of  Ixnvs  and  Regulations  under 
the  Administration  of  this  Party. — State  of  the  Empire. — 
Fourth  Consulate  of  Marius. — Continued  Migrations  of  the 
barbarous  Nations. — Defeated  by  Marius  at  Atquw  Sextim — . 
By  Marius  and  Catuhts  in,  Italy. 

THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  after  the  suppression  of 
the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Fulvius  and  the  younger 
Gracchus,  retained  its  authority,  and  restrained  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  within  ordinary  bounds ;  but,  by  the  miscarriages 
of  the  war  in  Numidia,  and  the  suspicions  which  arose  against 
them,  on  the  subject  of  their  transactions  with  Jugurtha,  they 
again  lost  their  advantage.  It  is  difEcult  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Sallust  seems  to  admit  them  in 
their  utmost  extent,  and  represents  the  whole  order  of  nobility 
as  mercenary  traders,  disposed  to  sell  what  the  republic  ea- 
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ttuBted  to  the^r  honour.  That  the  presents  of  Jugnrtha  wet€ 
sometimes  accepted,  and  had  their  effect,  is  not  to  be  doubted  9 
but  that  the  aristocracy  of  Rome,  during  its  temporary  ascend' 
ant,  was  so  much  corrupted  as  the  relation  of  this  faittoriali 
implies,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited*  Such  a  measure  of  comip-^ 
tion  must  have  rendered  the  state  a  prey  to  every  rivsd  that 
was  in  condition  to  mislead  its  councils,  and  is  not  consistent 
with  that  superiority  which  the  Romans  then  generally  pos* 
sessed  in  their  negotiations,  as  well  as  in  their  wars.  The 
charge  itself  savours  too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the 
lower  class  of  the  people  at  all  times  mterpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors,  and  which,  at  the  time  when  Sallust  wrote  bb 
history,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the  partisans  of  Caesar, 
in  order  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  senate.  We  cannot,  however, 
oppose  mere  conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  SaUust, 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  tnms* 
actions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we  may  recollect  the  pa- 
tronage which  Jugurtha  met  with  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  uncommon  presumption 
of  guilt  implied  in  the  degradation  of  so  many  members  as 
were,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  authority  of  the  censors,  Q. 
CaeciBus  Metellus  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,*  expelled 
from  the  senate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  occasion  of  the  cry  then 
subsisting  against  the  nobles,  we  have  seen  that  the  popular 
part}",  availing  themselves  df  it,  and  giving  It  all  manner  of 
countenance,  found  means  to  recover  great  part  of  the  power 
they  had  formerly  lost.  The  tribunes,  having  obtained  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  those  who 
had  received  any  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  the  people  mistook 
their  own  act  in  constituting  a  court  of  inquiry,  as  sufficient  to 
evince  the  reality  of  the  crime.  The  prosecutjions  which  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  supposition, 
served  more  than  the  subject  of  any  former  dispute  to  exaspe* 
rate  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each  other,  and 

•  It  18  already  mentioned  that  thirty-two  lenaton  weie  struck  off  the  rofls  by 
^  floasittnites.  Spit.  Lit.  Ub.  6% 
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irom  the  public  Questions  were  more  of  a  private  than  of  n 
puUic  naturei  and  occupied  the  worst  of  the  human  passions, 
envy,  malice,  and  revenge.  One  party  learned  to  cherish 
fdsehood,  sid>omation,  and  perjury;  the  other  lived  in  conti- 
nual and  degrading  fear  of  having  sudi  engines  employe4 
against  themselves* 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  nc/bility  under  any 
pretence,  made  no  distinction  between  errors  and  crimes; 
and,  contrwy  to  the  noble  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  treated 
misfortune,  incapacity,  and  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One 
tribune  had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot,  in  giving 
judgment  on  certain  offences  or  misdemeanors;^  another, 
upon  this  occasion,  took  away  all  distincti<ms,  or  introduced 
the  same  cover  of  secrecy  in  the  trial  of  capital  crimes  :t  inso« 
much,  that  a  judge,  draughted  from  among  the  parties  then  a^ 
variance,  could,  without  being  accountable,  indulge  hismi^c^ 
or  partial  favour,  so  as  to  affect  the  life  as  well  as  the  honour 
4of  a  fellow-citizen^  to  whom  he  bore  any  spite. 

Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  interest,  as  weQ  as^  to^  gra- 
tify the  animosity,  of  the  lower  people.  By  the  agrarian  law 
of  Gfacchus,no  one  could  possess  above  a  certajii:  measure  in 
land ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  surplus  of  propenty  to  be  suiw 
rendered  immediately  useful  to  the  people,  k  was  permitted, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  law  made  during  th^  low  state  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  that  persons  holding  more  than  the  legal 
measure  might  retain  their  possession^  but  subject  to  a  rent 
to  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  thua. 
it  was  provided,  that,  without  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
Cnction,  or  removing  into  what  waa  considered  as  a  specks  of 
e»le  in  the  country,  the  favourites(<^  the  .party  shoiM  be^ao-^ 
fommodated,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  sedition  and  idlenesf,  white 
they  continued  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  life  in  tiie.  city.^ 
It  was  proposed,  bj'  tiie    aonsul  Servilius  ^.^ 

Caepio,  that  the  senate,  whose  aieasbers  were  per-  *  *  ^ 
sonally  so  much  exposed  to  |^9f^((^tions^  should  have  their 

*  Lex  CMsa  TftbeUarhL  fljtx  Ci^a  Tmbellara. 

I  Ciccr.  de    egibi%  lib.  m.        $  Ap{}iaa.  de  Bd .  Civ.  lib.  V 
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fhare  likewise  in  compoakig  the  couits  of  justice ;  a  priTSeg* 
of  which,  by  the  edict  of  Gracchus,  they  had  been  deprived** 
In  whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it  was  agaim 
expressly  rejected  upon  the  motion  of  Servilius  Gkucia.  And 
Cs^io  soon  after  experienced,  in  his  own  person,  the  sBamoatty 
of  the  popular  faction.  Being  tried  for  miscarriage  in  his  batde 
with  the  Cimbri,  he  was  condemned  by  the  judges,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  separate  act  obtained  by  Casstus,  one  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  declared,  in  consequence  of  that  senteace,  disqualified 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  senate*t 

Besides  the  transactions  already  mentioned,  the  foUowiog 
particulars,  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  recording  militaiy 
events,  may  serve  still  further  to  characterize  the  times*  M* 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  against  the  enemy  { 
Af.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  contempt  of  religion ;  but  bodi  acquitted* 
The  ardour  for  these  prosecutions  and  popular  regulations, 
continued,  without  abatement,  until  the  second  consulate  of 
Marius,  when  M.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  respecting  the 
division  of  estates  in  land,  which,  from  this  circumstance 
should  appear,  had  never  been  executed ;  and,  in  his  speech  ta 
support  this  motion,  afiinned  that  there  were  not  then  two 
thousand  families  in  Rome  possessed  of  any  property  in  knd 
whatever4  This  motion,  however,  was  withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were  now  so  eager 
to  punish^  fortunately  that  of  peculation  or  extortion  in  the  pro^ 
vinces  was  one.  To  facilitate  complaints  on  thissubject,noConly 
personshavbganimmediatemterest  in thecase,  but  all  to  whom 
any  money  or  effects  injuriously  taken  might  have  otherwiaa 
come  by  inheritance,  were  intided  to  prosecute  for  this  ofiencet 
and  any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman  citizen  of  thb  crime,  10 
as  to  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  people,  was  intided 
himself  to  be  inroUed  instead  of  the  citizen  displaced.} 

•ValeT.Max.lib.v.c.9. 

t  Asconius  Pzdianus,  in  Comeliana  Ckeronit. 

t  Cicer.  de  Officiis,  lib.  ii. 

JCicerOyin  Bstbiamu 
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•  Domitius,  otie  of  the  tribimes,  attacked  the  aristocratkak 
coastkution  even  of  the  priesthood,  and  endeavoured  to  trans* 
fin*  the  right  of  election  to  vacant  places  from  the  order  itself 
to  the  people ;  but  superstition,  which  often  continues  to  in* 
floeace  the  bulk  of  mankind  after  reason  has  failed,  here  stood 
in  his  way.  The  custom  was  against  him ;  and  in  such  mat- 
ters, religion  and  custom  are  the  same.  The  people,  there* 
fidre,  it  was  confessed  by  the  mover  of  this  reform,  could  not, 
without  pro£anation,  pretend  to  elect  a  priest ;  but  a  certain 
part  of  the  people  might  judge  of  the  candidates,  and  instruct 
tlie  cdlege  itself  in  the  choice  to  be  made.^  The  same  artifice,- 
er  verbal  evasion,  had  been  already  admitted  in  the  form  of 
•lectittg  the  pontifex  maximus,  presented  to  the  order,  noC 
by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who 
were  drawn  by  lot-t 

During  this  period,  a  charge  of  depravity,  worse  than  that 
which  was  brought  against  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
atate,  might  with  equal  justice  be  dhected  against  those  who 
were  kwdest  in  raisrag  the  cry  of  corruption ;  for  liberty,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom 
from  every  restr^nt,  and  to  justify  license  and  contempt  of 
the  laws«  The  gratuitous  aids  which  were  given  to  the  people 
enabled  them  to  subsist  in  idleness  and  sloth  ;  the  wealth  that 
was  passing  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contractors,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  was  spent  in  profusion.  That  which 
was  acquired  by  officers  in  one  station  of  command,  in  the 
provinces,  was  lavished  in  public  shows,  in  the  baiting  of  wild 
beasts  and  fights  of  gladiators,  to  gain  the  people  in  the  can- 
vass for  further  preferments.  And  from  all  these  circumstances 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  there  be  reason  to  regret  or  de- 
test die  abuses  incident  to  monarchy,  and  the  luxury  of  courts, 
there  is  surely  no  less  in  the  brutal  taste  and  dissolute  man- 
ners incident  to  a  populace,  acknowledged  in  democracy  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  disposer  of  preferments  and  honours. 
The  severities  which  were  practised  in  certain  cases,  the 

^  Asconiusy  in  Comeliana  CiceroiiiA. 
t  Cicero,  de  Lege  Agraria. 
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cumptiwry  laws  idiieh  were  provided  to  restrain  dtssipadon^ 
were  but  feeble  aids  to  stop  up  the  source  of  so  much  di8<»^ 
der.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  severity  which  die 
times  required,  that  some  vestals  were  questkmed  for  a  breach 
of  tliat  sacred  obligation  to  chastity,  under  which  they  were 
held  up  as  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  sex  at  Rome ;  thatdvee 
of  them' were  condemned,  and,  together  with  so  many  Romas 
knights,  the  supposed  partners  in  their  guill,  suffered  extreme 
punishment ;  but  no  two  things  are  more  consistent  than  su> 
perstition  and  vice*  A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erected  tor 
the  goddess  Venus,  under  what  may,  to  us,  appear  a  new  tide, 
diat  of  the  Reformer  ^  prayers  were  to  be  offered  up  in  this 
temple,  that  it  might  please  the  goddess  of  love  to  guard  the 
chastity  of  Roman  women.f  And  from  this  we  may  i^fire- 
hend,  that  the  cfevotions  paid  to  this  deity  were,  in  some  io- 
ttances,  of  a  purer  kind  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous*  It  is  put  fw 
sensualit)*^  or  excess,  in  what  relates  to  the  uses  or  gratifica- 
tions  of  animal  nature ;  and  for  the  effect  of  vanity,  in  what 
relates  to  the  decorations  of  rank  and  fortune*  The  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  present  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
kind;  and  sumptuarj'^  laws  were  provided,  not  to  restraia 
Yanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for  mere  debauch*  About 
the  dme  that  Jugurtha  was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuaiy  law  of 
Fannius  received  an  addition,  by  which  Roman  cidzens  wem 
not  only  restricted  in  their  ordinary  expense,  but  the  Itgii 
quantities  and  species  of  food  were  distiiacdy  prescribed* 
The  whole  expense  of  the  td>lewas  restricted  to  thirty  asesj 
a^day,  and  the  meat  to  be  sensed  up,  to  three  or  four  pounds, 
dried  or  salted*  There  was  no  restriction  in  the  use  of  heiba 
or  vegetables  of  any  sort*}  According  to  A*  Gellius,  the  law 
permitted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  an  hundred  ases ; 
on  wedding-days,  two  hundred*  It  is  remark^Le,  that  thi&law 
continued  to  have  its  effect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  citizenir 

*  Venus  Vcrticordia. 

t  Orosius,  i:b.  V.  c.  15.— Jul.  Obtequcns.— Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  ▼. 

4  About  two  shillings. 

§  Macrobius,  Satur,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.. 
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kftcr  Cicero  was  a  man.*  The  epicures  of  his  tiine  were 
oUfged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vegetable  diet, 
what  was  defectire  in  that  species  of  food« 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Numidian 
war,  the  people,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  fcnxt 
hundred  and  diree  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citi- 
zens, fit  to  carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  censors, 
Quintus  Cacilius  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus^ 
as  already  mentioned,  expelled  thirty-two  members  from  the 
Senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war  which  subsisted 
hk  Afnea,  they  were  not  exempted  from  like  trouble  in  other 
parts  of  their  empire.  In  Spain,  particulariy,  hostilities,  at  in* 
tervals,  were  stiH  renewed.  There,  in  trying  to  quell  a  revolt 
of  the  natives,  a  Roman  prsetor  was  killed ;  in  another  encoun- 
ter, the  forces  employed  against  the  natives  were  cut  off;  and 
a  fresh  army  was  transported  from  Italy,  to  secure  the  Romait 
possessions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the  frontier  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  Scordisci,  Triballi,  and  other  Thracian 
nations;  and  the  proconsul  Rufus,  by  his  victories  in  this 
quarter,  obtained  a  triumph. 

During  dvis  period,  in  the  consulship  of  AtdHus  Serranus, 
and  Q.  Servilhis  Csepio,  the  year  after  the  first  consulship  of 
Marius,  were  bom  two  illustrious  citizens,  M.  TuDius 
Cicero,  and  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Pompey  the  Great:  and  with  the 
mention  of  these  names  we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in 
whid%  persons,  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  was  to 
depend,  made  their  several  entries  into  Kfe,  or  into  public  bu- 
siness, and  in  which  they  began  to  pass  through  an  infancy  or 
a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  of  extreme  trouble,  which 
closed  widi  the  subversion  of  that  constitution  of  government 
mder  which  they  were  bom. 

Marius  having,  without  any  memorable  event,         ^ 
passed  die  year  of  his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the  people,  still  under  the 
*  £pUt.  ad  FamSttar.  lib.  ?u.  ad  Galium. 
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Mme  ftpprehetision  of  the  Cimbrie  invasioii,  re-elee6ed,  ani 
destined  to  remain  in  his  station.  This  year,  likewise,  the  bar* 
barians  turned  aside  from  the  Roman  province,  and  left  tbt 
republtc  at  lebure  to  contend  with  enemies  of  less  considera- 
tion, who  appeftred  in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio,  a  slave  m 
Sicily,  having  murdered  his  master,  and  broken  open  the  prir* 
sons  or  walled  inclosnres  in  which  slaves  were  commonljr 
^cmfined  at  Work,  assembled  a  number  together,  and  bei^g 
hitnself  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  crown  and  sceptre^ 
i^ffected  a  species  of  royalty,  while  he  invited  all  the  slaves  of 
iikG  island  to  af|sume  their  freedom  uader  his  protection.  He 
acquired  strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  Servilius  Caaca,  the 
Roman  prsetor,  and  actually  forced  him  in  his  csonp^  He  like- 
wise defeated  the  succeeding  praetor,  Licinius  LucuUus  ;^aad 
was,  in  the  third  year  of  his  insurrection,  with  great  difficidty, 
reduced  by  the  consul  Aquilius.  This  revolt  was  at  its  height 
in  this  year  of  the  xkArd  consulship  of  Marius;  and  the  rebels^ 
being  surrounded  in  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  to  sm> 
tender  for  want  of  provisions,  it  was  qneUed  in  the  second 
year  after  this  consulship*!  The  whole  is  mentioned  now,  that 
it  may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrupt  the  series  of  matten 
more  impoitant. 

About  the  same  time  die  Romans  had  been  obliged  to 
equip  a  naval  armament  under  Marcus  Antonius,  known  fay 
the  appellation  of  the  orator,  against  the  Cilician  piratea,  who 
bad  lately  infested  the  seas.  All  that  we  know  of  this  service 
is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed  with  ability  and  succesa^* 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Piso  reported,  that  the  vie* 
tory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thracians  had  enaUed  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  mountains  of  Rhodope  and  Caucasas. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire,  when  Caius  Mariua  aiv 
rived  from  his  province  in  Gaul,  to  preside  at  a  new  dection 
of  consuls.  £[e  was  himself  again,  by  the  voice  of  the  peopk, 
called  upon  to  resume  his  trust ;  but  he  affected,  with  an  9ff 
pearance  of  modesty,  to  decline  the  honour.    Hie  paitisana 

•  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  f  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  ci  19. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.— Cicero  de  Orator,  lib.  1. 
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were  apprised  of  the  part  he  was  to  act,  and  were  accordingly 
prepared,  by  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  office 
which  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  decline.  Among  these, 
Apoleius  Satuminus,  at  this  time  himself  candid^e  for  the 
office  of  tribune,  charged  Marius  with  treachery  to  his  coun- 
try, in  proposing  to  desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much 
danger ;  and  with  his  reproaches  seemed  to  prevail  so  far  as 
to  render  thb  fiivourite  of  the  people  passive  to  the  will  of 
kia  fellow-citizens,  who  wished  to  reinstate^  him  in  his  for- 
mer command. 

In  this  fourth  consulate,  the  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  of  M arius  came  to  be  actually  exerted  in  *  * 
his  province.  The  barbarous  nations,  after  their  return  from 
Spain,  began  to  appear  in  separate  bodies,  each  forming  a  nur 
merous  aikl  formidable  army.  In  one  division,  the  Cimbrt 
and  Tectosages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  Gaul 
to  Ae  Rhine;  from  thence  proceeded  by  the  Danube  to  No^ 
ricum  or  Austria ;  and,  by  the  passes  of  Carinthia,  <x  by  the 
vaDey  of  Trent,  mig^t  have  an  ea^  access  to  Italy.  The 
oonsiil  Lutatius  Catulus  was  stationed  on  the  Athesis,  near 
At  descent  t  of  the  AJps,  to  observe  the  motions  of  thi$ 
-body. 

In  anodier  divbion,  the  Ambrones  and  the  Teutones,  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Rhdne,  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  province,  and  gave  out  that  they  meant,  by  another 
route  of  the  mountains,  to  join  their  allies  who  were  expected 
OD  the  Po. 

Upon  the  approiich  of  this  formidable  enemy  in  the  divi- 
jion  to  which  he  Was  opposed,  Marius  took  post  on  the  Rhdne, 
At  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his 
camp  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  barbarians,  re- 
proaching him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken  these  precau^ 
tions,  sent,  agreeably  to  their  own  notions  of  war,  a  formal 
challenge  to  meet  them  in  battle;  and  having  had  for  answer. 
That  the  Romans  did  not  consult  their  enemies,  to  know  when 
it  was  proper  to  fi^t,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  usual  con- 

*  Pliitsut:h.  in  Mario.  t  ^o^  ^^  Adige. 
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tempt,  ventured  to  leave  the  Roman  army  behind,  and  pro* 
ceeded  in  separate  divisions  to  look  out  for  a  passage  into 
Italy.  Marius  followed,  with  rapid  marches;  overtook  them 
in  their  progress,  and  even  dispersed  over  the  country,  with- 
out precaution  or  order;  some  of  them  near  to  the  Romaa 
colony  of  Sextius,^  and  far  removed  from  each  other.  Hav* 
ing  found  them  under  such  disadvantage,  and  in  such  condi- 
tion as  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any  means 
of  resistance,  he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword.  Thus,  one 
part  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  years  been  so  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  were  now  entirely  cut  off.  Nmety  thousand 
prisoners,  with  Teutobochus,  one  of  their  kings,  were  taken, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  were  said  to  be  slain  in  die  field  ;t 
accounts  which,  with  some  others  relating  to  this  war,  we  nu^ 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  news  of  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome,  while  it  was 
knoMrn  that  a  second  swarm  of  the  same  hive,  not  less  formi« 
dable  than  the  first,  still  hung  on  the  approaches  to  Italy,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command  and  office  of  caamd 
would  still  be  continued  to  Marius.  The  populace,  incited 
by  some  of  the  factious  tribunes,  joined,  with  the  other  usual 
marks  of  their  attachment  to  this  favourite  leader,  that  of  dis- 
respect and  insolence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom 
he  had  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Jugur- 
tha,  was  the  chief.  This  respectable  citizen,  being  now  in  die 
office  of  censor,  one  Equitius,  an  impostor  of  obscure  or  lav- 
ish extraction,  offered  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen, 
under  the  popular  designation  and  name  of  Caius  Gracchus., 
the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 
upon  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  Gracchus,  to  testify  what  she 
knew  of  this  pretended  relation;  and,  upon  her  giving  evidence 
against  him,  rejected  his  claim.  But  the  populace,  ill-disposed 
to  Metellus,  on  account  of  his  supposed  disagreement  with 
Marius,  took  this  opportunity  to  insult  the  censor  in  the  dis- 

•  Now  Aix,  in  Provence. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Mario. — Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  16.— Florus,  lib.  iii.  c,  3,— VcUcins. 
Eutropius. 
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chal'ge  of  his  office;  attacked  his  house,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  capitoL  Even  there  the  tribune  Saturninus 
would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not 
been  protected  by  a  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tumult  was  suppres- 
sed;  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  popular  faction  was  indulging  in  these 
marks  of  dislike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded  to  •  ^*  ^  • 
bestow  the  honours  which  they  intended  for  Marius,  and  chose 
him  for  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Aquilius. 
His  late  splendid  successes,  against  one  division  of  the  wan- 
dering barbarians,  justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was  still  ex- 
pected from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  Italy*  Catulus,  the  late  colleague  of  Marius,  commanding 
the  troops  that  were  stationed  on  the  Athesis,  to  cover  the 
access  to  Italy  from  what  is  now  called  the  T3n'ol  and  the 
valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
consul,  who  had  given  orders  to  hasten  the  passage  of  his  vic- 
torious army  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Rh:ne« 

Catulus  had  taken  post  near  Verona,  thrown  a  bridge  over 
the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  to  command  the  passage  of  that 
river,  had  fortified  stations  on  both  its  banks.  While  he  was 
in  this  posture,  and  before  the  junction  of  Marius,  the  enemy 
arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazing  M'orks  which 
Aey  performed  might  serve  to  confirm  the  report  of  their 
numbers.  They  obstructed,  with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth, 
the  channel  of  the  Athesis,  so  as  to  force  it  to  change  its  course; 
and  by  this  means,  instead  of  themselves  passing  the  river, 
they  threw  it  behind  them  in  their  march.  They  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  towards  the  bridge  which 
Catulus  had  constructed,  that  the  stream  being  obstructed, 
the  bridge  itself,  unable  to  sustain  such  a  pressure,  with  all 
the  timber  which  was  accumulated  before  it,  %vas  entirely  car- 
ried oiF.  The  troops  of  Rome,  on  seeing  such  proofs  of  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  their  enemy,  were  seized  with  a 
panic.     Many  deserted  their  colours,  some  fled  even  to  the 
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city  iiBtUj  without  halting.  The  proconsul,  to  hide  his  dis- 
grace, thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat;  and  by  this  order, 
seeming  to  authorize  what  he  could  not  prevent,  endeavoured 
to  save  in  part  the  credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  Ais  manner  laid  open 
to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The  inhahitants  of  Itaif 
were  greatly  alarmed:  and  the  Roman  people  passed  aa  wet  of 
attainder  against  all  those  who  had  abandoned  their  adouis. 
Marius,  who  had  been  at  Rome  while  he  eiq>ected  the  arrival 
of  his  army  from  Gaul,  suspended  the  triumph  which  bad 
been  decreed  to  himself  by  the  senate,  now  went  to  receive  the 
legions  on  their  approach,  and  hastened  to  rally  and  to  reinforoe 
the  anny  of  Catulus. 

Upon  their  junction,  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  the 
plains  of  Verona  recovered  their  courage,  and  the  generals 
determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  hazard  a  batde.  It  is 
said  that  the  barbarians  of  this  division  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  confederates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  had  sent  the  Roman  army  a  defiance  or 
a  chaUenge  to  fight ;  but  that  being  informed  of  their  loss 
when  they  were  about  to  engage,  they  made  their  attack  with 
less  than  their  usual  ferocity  or  ccmfidence.  Catulus  received 
them  in  front.  Marius  made  a  movement  to  assail  them  in 
flank;  but  as  the  field  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  every^wherc  rose  from  the  plain,  he  missed  his  wiy,  or 
could  not  fall  in  widi  the  enemy  till  after  they  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  Catulus,  and  were  already  put  to  flight.  The  rout, 
as  usual,  was  extremely  bloody;  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
were  said  to  be  slain;  sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken. 
The  remainder  of  this  migh^  host,  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren,  perished  by  their  own  hands;  and  in  this  manner  a  race 
of  barbarous  nations,  who  had  migrated  through  Europe,  per- 
haps for  ages  before  they  encountered  with  the  Romans,  now 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  cut  off.* 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome,  the  city 
resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people,  in  every  sacrifice  they 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ct  Sylla.— Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  16.— Floras,  lib.  iii.  c  3.— 
yelidfis.— Eutropius. — Appiaxh  in  Celtica. 
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offered  up,  addressed  themselves  to  M anus  as  to  a  god.  He 
had  been  constantly  attended  in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who,  though 
already  an  object  of  his  jealousy,  still  chose  to  neglect  the 
preferments  of  the  city,  and  to  serve  in  the  camp.  In  the 
▼ictory,  now  to  be  celebrated,  Marius  was  no  more  than  part* 
ner  inth  Catulus,  and,  impatient  as  he  will  soon  appear  of  any 
competition  for  power,  did  justice  to  his  colleague  in  this  piur- 
ticubr,  admitting  him  equally  to  partake  in  the  triumph  which 
ensued.  In  this  procession  there  were  not  any  carriages 
loaded  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  spoils  of  any  sort;  but, 
instead  of  them,  the  shattered  armour  and  broken  swords  of  a 
£erocioo8  enemy;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly  won, 
and  of  a  more  important  service  performed.  These  were  trans* 
ported  in  waggon-loads,  and  piled  up  in  die  capitoL 
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CAar&cter  and  immoderate  AnUntwn  rf  MariuB^^'-^Death  <if  ^tmivM^'^ 
Reflection  qf  the  Tribune  Satununue^^^^HiB  Sedition,  and  seizing 
the  CaftitoI^-^Death  (^  Saturninue^F^-'Reveree  in  the  State  of  Par^ 
tiee. — Recall  qfMetellua. — Violent  Death  qf  the  Tribune  Furiua^-^ 
Birth  of  Caiu*  Juliue  Caear. — Lex  Cecilia  Didia.'^Blank  in  the 
Roman  History • — Sylla  offers  hiTnself  Candidate  for  the  Office  of 
Prator. — Edict  qf  the  Censors  against  the  Latin  Rhetoricians,^^ 
Bullion  in  the  Roman  TVeasury, — Present  qf  a  Groufie^  in  Golden 
Figuresjfrom  the  King  qf  Mauritania* — Jets  qfLivius  Drusus.^-^ 
Revolt  of  the  Italian  jillies.'-^Policy  of  the  Romans,  in  yielding  to 
the  Necessity  of  their  Affairs, — The  Laws  qf  Plautius. 

UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  nations,  which 
had  now  for  some  time  molested  the  empire,  there  was  no 
foreign  enemy  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Italy.    The  wars  in 
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Thrace  and  in  Spain  had  no  eflfect  beyond  the  provinces  is 
which  they  subsisted*  The  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
by  the  good  conduct  of  Aquilius  the  consul,  to  whom  that  ser- 
vice had  .been  committed,  was  near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  being  now  returned  to  the  city,  might  have  quitted 
the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncommon  distinction  and  honour. 
An  ordinary  consulate,  after  his  having  been  so  often  called 
upon,  in  times  of  extreme  danger,  as  the  person  most  likely 
to  save  his  countr}',  could  make  no  addition  to  his  glory.  His 
being  set  aside  in  times  of  security  and  leisure,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  have  been  the  most  honourable  and  flattering 
cofnment  that  could  have  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  immoderate  thirst  of 
power,  and  extreme  animosity  to  his  rivals,  not  genuine  ele- 
vation of  mind,  were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  am- 
bition had  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristocratical 
usurpations  :  but  his  affected  and  furious  contempt  of  family 
distinctions,  too  often  the  offspring  of  sensibility  to  the  want 
of  such  honours,  by  clashing  with  the  established  subordina^ 
tion  of  ranks  in  his  country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection 
to  die  state  itself.  He  formed  views  upon  the  consulate  yet 
a  sixth  time:  and,  instead  of  the  moderation,  or  the  satiety  ot 
honours,  with  wliich  he  formerly  pretended  to  be  actuated, 
when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into  office,  he  now  openly  em- 
ployed all  his  influence,  even  his  money,  to  procure  a^e-elec- 
tion;  and  in  the  event  prevailed,  together  with  Valerius  Flac- 
cus.  He  had  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candidate 
against  Metellus,  from  animosity  to  the  competitor,  whose 
great  authority,  placed  in  opposition  to  himself,  he  dreaded, 
more  than  from  any  regard  or  predilection  for  Flac- 
cus.  Being  now  chosen,  in  order  the  more  to 
strengthen  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  entered 
into  concert  with  the  tribune  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and,  it  is 
probable,  agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year;  a  precedent 
which  had  taken  place  only  in  the  most  factious  times  of  the 
republic,  and  which  was  in  itself  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  re-election  whatever.     The  person  of  the  tribune  being 
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6scred,h]8  will  was  absolute ;  there  was  no  check  to  his  power, 
besides  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term ;  and  if  this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of 
office,  it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  divisions  which  might 
arise  among  those  who  were  joined  together  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

The  faction  now  formed  by  Marius  and  the  tribune  Satur- 
ninus,  with  their  adherents,  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  praetor  Gia^cia.  This  person,  while  in  office, 
and  las  he  sat  in  judgment,  had  received  an  affront  from  Sa- 
tumtnus,  in  having  his  chair  of  state  broken  down,  for  pre- 
sruming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the  attention  of  the  people,  while 
an  assembly  called  by  the  tribune  was  met.  He,  nevertheless^ 
chose  to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a  partner 
in  the  consideration  and  power  which  was  likely  to  devolve  on 
these  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitian  elections,  the  senate 
and  nobles  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  re-election  of 
Satufninus;  and  nine  of  the  new  candidates  were,  without  any 
question,  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  in  preference  to  him. 
The  tenA  place,  too,  was  actually  filled  by  die  election  of 
Nonius  Sufenas,  whom  the  aristocracy  had  supported  with  all 
its  influence.  But  the  party  of  Apuleius,  enraged  at  their 
disappointment,  had  recourse  to  violence,  forced  Nonius, 
Aough  already  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  tribune, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  work-shop,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by 
some  of  the  late  soldiery  attached  to  Marius,  and  slain.  The 
assembly  broke  up  with  the  cry  of  murder,  and  every  sober 
person,  though  reputed  of  the  popular  party,  retired  from  the 
scene,  under  the  strongest  impressions  of  affliction  and  terror. 

Marius  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  violent  resolution 
from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  assemble  that  body. 
Meantime,  his  associate  Glaucia,  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of 
a  party  armed  with  daggers,  took  possession  of  the  capitol  and 
place  of  assembly,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  pre- 
tending to  observe  all  the  forms  of  election,  announced  Apu- 
leius  again  tribune,  in  the  place  that  was  vacated  by  the  mur- 
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der  of  Nonius.  This  furious  demagogue  was  acconKng^  ie» 
instated  in  the  sacred  character,  which,  though  recoitly  vio* 
lated  by  himself,  was  still  revered  by  the  bulk  of  the  pecq>le» 
He  was  continually  attended  by  a  new  set  of  men,  who  infested 
the  streets ;  freemen  of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Marius,  con- 
trary to  the  established  forms  of  the  constituticm,  had  admit* 
ted  into  the  legions :  these  were  grown  fierce  and  insolent,  as 
partners  in  the  victories  of  their  general,  and  were  now  made 
to  expect  that,  in  case  the  popular  party  should  pcevail,  thej 
themselves  were  to  have  comfortable  setdements,  and  estates 
in  land. 

Under  the  dread  of  so  many  assassins,  who  considered  die 
oobles  as  enemies  to  their  cause,  Marius  with  his  faction  was 
become  master  of  die  commonwealth.  The  better  sort  of  the 
people  were  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  assembliea, 
and  no  one  had  courage  to  propose  that  any  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  death  of  the  tribune  Nonius,  in  whose  perscm 
the  sacred  law  had  been  again  set  at  nought.* 

Apuleius  hastened  to  gratify  his  party,  by  moving  popular 
acts.  One,  to  seize,  in  the  name  of  the  public^  diose  lands, 
beyond  the  Po,  which  had  lately  been  over-run  and  deac^ated 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the 
poorer  citizen8.t  Another,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that,  m 
die  province  of  Africa,  a  hundred  jugeni  a  man  should  be 
distributed  to  the  veterans  4  diat  new  settlements  should  be 
made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Sicily:  and  that  the  money 
taken  from  the  temple  at  Tolosa^  should  be  emplo3red  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  a  like  purpose:  that,  wherever  these  co^ 
lonies  should  be  planted,  Marius  should  have  a  power  to  in^ 
scribe^  at  each  of  the  settlements,  the  names  of  any  three  aUens 
into  the  list  of  citizens  :||  that  the  price,  hitherto  paid  at  the 
public  granaries,  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  com  should 
be  distributed  gratis  to  the  people. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  last  of  those  laws  being 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Chril.  lib.  i. — Hutarch.  in  Mario,  lib.  lxix.^Valer.  Max. 
lib.  ix.  c.  7. — Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  57. — Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

t  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.         f  Auct.  de  Viris  niostribas,  in  Satoni. 
(  Now  ToolouM.  II  Auct.  de  Viris  Dlustribat,  in  Sstm. 
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lenown^  Q.  Semiiii^  Csepio,  one  of  thi9  qisflWtor9,  represented 
tkflt^  if  «uch  a  kw  should  pass,  there  wotdd  be  fm  end  to  in^ 
duatry,  go(Kl  order,  and  government,  in  the  city;  and  that  the 
treasury  of  Rome  would  not  foe  sufiu^ent  to  defray  the  e3> 
penae.  He  exhorted  the  senate  to  employ  evory  measure  to 
defeat  d&is  ruinous  project.  And  this  body,  accordingly^ 
made  a  resolution,  that  whoev^  attempted  to  obtain  the  law  m 
question  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  Us  country.  But 
Apuleius  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  teirors  of  this  iresor. 
lutiop*  He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in  the  usual  form^ 
and  had  planted  the  rails  and  baUoting  urns  fin*  diie  people  to 
fprt  their  votes,  when  Cfiopio,  with  a  body  of  h^s  attendants^ 
had  the  courage  to  attack  the  tribune,  bro]pe  down  the  stqiSt 
and  overset  the  baHoting  ums^  an  action  for  whidi  he  was  a£r 
terwards  impeached  upon  an  accusation  of  treason^  but  by 
which,  for  die  present,  he  disappoii^d  the  designs  o{  dM 
fiu:tion»'^  t. 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular  aaaemjUi(Sfl9 
aosd  to  remove  eveiy  obatrucdon  frxMB  his  own  designs, 
brought  forward  a  number  iof  new  JVgulatioQs*  OnetQcooftnR 
a  former  staeute,by  which  the  acts  of  the  tr&es  were  dedac^ 
to  have  the  fmxe  of  laws.  Anodier,  dedaring  Ht  t^  be  treasoo 
for  aiqrperson  to  interrupt  attibune  in  putlinga/^hestion  ty>  tbo 
pe<^.  A  third,  obliging  the  aeaate  to  icpnfim  every  Mi  jpf 
the  tribes  widun  fiye  days  after  such  act  bad  passed^  and  r^r 
^psiriBgevery  aenafior,  under  pai9  iof  a  ^ae^  and  of  being  ^trmsh 
off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  theae  regubtion3> 
WhSe  these  motionB  wece  under  debc^,  sop^e  one  of  idhe 
pMty  who  opposed  them,  in  order  Co  ajtop  the  ^onctr  of  thia 
fiactious  tribune,  observed  that  it  thundered ;  a  circuxnstanci^ 
iduch,  upon  the  ordinary  jmaxims  of  ihe  Roman  jauguiv,  was 
sufikiem  to  suspend  any  ibusiness  in  whkh  the  people  were 
engaged,  and  to  bresdc  up  their  assembly.  ^^  If  you  be  no^ 
^  silent,''  aud  Apideius  to  the  person  who  observed  thfit  it 
diundered,  ^  you  wiH  also  find  thai  it  hails.^'  The  aasemUy^ 
accordingly,  without  being  deterred  by  this  interporidon  .of 
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the  auspices,  passed  acts  to  the  several  purposes  now 
cioned.  The  power  of  the  senate  was  thus  entirely  suppres*' 
Bed,  their  part  of  the  legislature  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
form,  and  even  his  form  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  with-lndd* 
Marius  called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
consider  what  resolution  they  were  to  take  widi  respect  to  a 
change  of  so  much  importance,  and  particulariy  with  respect 
to  the  oath  which  was  to  be  exacted  from  the  senators,  bind- 
ing or  obliging  themselves  to  abide  by  the  regulations  now 
made.  The  old  warrior  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  haveprao 
tised  an  artifice,  by  which  he  imposed  on  many  of  those  who 
were  present,  and  which  afterwards  furnished  him  with  a  pre^' 
tence  for  removing  his  enemy  Metellus  from  the  councils  <^ 
state.  He  declared  himself  with  great  warmth  against  taking 
the  oath,  and,  by  his  example,  led  other  senators  to  express 
their  dislike.  Metellus,  in  particular,  assured  the  assembly, 
that  it  was  his  own  resolution,  never  to  come  under  any  such 
engagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence  of  Marius  in 
refusing  the  oath,  the  time  appointed  for  administering  it 
nearly  approached;  and  this  consul,  after  the  third  day  was 
far  spent,  assembled  the  senate,  set  forth  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  commonwealth ;  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  own 
fears  of  the  disturbances  that  might  arise,  if  tbe  senate  icfosed 
to  gratify  the  people  in  this  matter;  and^  while  multitudes 
*were  assembled  in  the  streets,  to  know  the  issue  of  dieir  coun- 
cils, he  required  that  the  oath  should  be  administered*  He 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate,  and  to  the 
joy  of  the  populace,  who^  being  assembled-  l^  Apuleius, 
sounded  applause  through  the  streets.  Metellus  alone,  of  all 
who  were  present,  refused  to  comply,  and  withstood  all  the 
intreaties  of  his  friends,  who  represented  the  danger  widt 
which  he  was  threatened*  ^^  ^  it  were  ahvays  e^e  to  do 
**  righty'*  he  sjud,  "  who  wouU  ever  do  wrong  ?  But  good  men 
^^  are  iSstinguished  by  choosing  to  do  rights  even  when  it  f# 
**  least  for  their  safety  to  do  so."* 

On  the  following  day,  the  tribune  Satuminus  entered  the 
senate,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the  negative  of  any  of  hi» 
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own  1[cdleagues,the  only  power  that  could  restrain  him),  drag- 
ged Metellus  from  his  place,  and  proferred  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banishment  against  him,  for  having  refused  the  oath 
which  was  enjoined  by  the  people.  Many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  offered  their  aid  to  defend  this  illustrious 
senator  by  force ;  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject  of 
any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for  his  banish- 
ment, was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  If  the  times 
^<  should  mend,  I  shall  recover  my  station ;  if  not,  it  is  good 
**  to  be  absent  fit)m  hence.*'  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
conducted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  during  his  exile, 
and  probably  felt,  as  he  ought,  that  any  censure  inflicted  by 
men  of  a  vile  or  profligate  character,  whatever  title  they  as- 
sumed, whether  of  nobles  or  people,  or  of  the  state  itself,  was 
an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year,  in  which 
Apuleius  filled  the  office  of  tribune;  and,  being  favoured  by  a 
supineness  of  the  opposite  party,  contracted  in  a  seeming  de- 
spair of  the  repuUic,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  formidable  power.  To  court  the  favour  of 
the  people,  he  affected  to  credit  what  was  alleged  concerning 
the  birth  of  Equitius  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, son  of  Tiberius,  had  this  impostor  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  name  of  Gracchus,  in  this 
situation,  awakened  the  memory  of  former  hopes  and  of 
former  resentments.  The  popular  party  had  destined  Glau- 
cia  for  the  consulate,  and  appear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of 
their  councils.  This  will  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  administration  in  the  present  year. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of  the  nobles 
was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and  C.  Memmius.  The 
first  was  declared  consul,  and  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail 
over  Glaucia;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose;  Memmius  was 
beset  and  murdered;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized  with  a  panic^ 
and  fled. 
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In  Oie  flighty  it  being  known  that  GIa1lcil^  Saturnhras,  and 
th^  qiuntor  Sftufeius^  were  together,  in  secret  confetvncey  d 
the  citizens,  who  yet  retained  any  regard  for  the  commoi^ 
wealth)  assembled,  1^  dread  of  what  so  desperate  a  factioa 
fldight  attempt.  AH  the  voices  were  united  against  SattmiM 
iMis,  the  supposed  author  of  so  many  disorders  and  mordcrs* 
It  was  proposed,  widlout  deky,  to  seize  his  person,  eitfa«r 
living  Or  deadt  but  being  put  upon  his  guard,  by  the  iii^>ear- 
ance  of  a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  and  their  retainers 
in  arms,  to  seize  the  c^itd,  there  to  secure  themselTeB,  aad 
to  overawe  Ae  iissetnbly  of  the  people*  It  was  no  longer  to 
be  doubted  that  die  repuUic  was  in  a  state  of  war.  Marius, 
who  had  fofaented  these  troubles  from  aversion  to  the  nobles, 
would  have  remained  undetermined  what  part  he  should  acu 
But  the  senate  being  met,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  himsdf 
and  his  colleague,  to  avert  the  daiiger  with  whidi  the 
republic  was  thr^teiled;  and  both  these  officers,  hoWevet- 
much  they  were  disposed  to  favour  the  seditkin,  being  in  tUs 
manner  armed  with  the  sWord  of  the  common wtsalth,  were 
dbliged  to  employ  it  in  support  of  die  public  authority* 
The  senatQi%,  die  knights,  and  all  the  citizens  of  raAk,repaifw 
ed  in  arms  to  their  sUmdard*  Antonius,  consul  elected 
for  the  following  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  disor* 
deriy  persons  frotn  the  country  to  join  the  faction,  was 
Stationed  in  the  suburbs  with  an  armed  force.  The  capitol 
was  invested  in  form,  and  appears  to  have  held  out  somt 
days;  at  the  end  of  which,  in  order  to  oblige  die  Tthtk 
to  surrender,  the  pipes  that  supplied  them  with  water 
were  cut  off.^  This  had  the  intended  efiect*  They  tdunit* 
ted  on  such  terms  aft  were  proposed  to  them ;  and  Marius, 
being  inclined  to  favour,  had  them  only  confined  to  the 
hall  of  the  senate  till  further  orders.  In  the  mean  dme  agreat 
party  of  citizens,  who  wete  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 

*Cioero,pn)C.Ritbtr)b.  Etn  C^us  Marius  quod  fistulas  qdbus  sqta  soppe* 
tabatur  Jovis  optiiai  maximi  teii>plis  ac  se^tras  prxddi  in^temat.— Flaiaiclu  is 
Caio  Mario ;  rtfi  y«^  •x^rui  mrt^ff^n. 
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their  Camilies,  impatient  of  delay,  and  thinking  it  dangerous 
to  spare  such  daring  offenders,  beset  them  instandy  in  their 
{dftce  of  confinement,  and  put  the  whole  to  the  sword*** 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned  upon  a 
solemn  occasional*  that  Caius  Rabirius,  a  senator  of  distinct  ' 

tton^  having  cut  off  the   head  of  Apuleius,  according  to  {^ 

the  manners  of  the  times,  carried  it  as  a  trophy<i  and  had  it 
presented  for  some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were  '^ 

given  on  this  occasion,  or  at  which  he  himself  was  a  guest. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  sedition  raised  to  a  dan« 
gerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the  vigour  and  resolution  of 
the  senate.  Marius,  who  had  been  obliged  to  act  as  the 
instrument  of  government  on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects 
bafled,  and  his  credit  greatly  impaired.  Plutarch  relates  that 
he  soon  after  withdrew  from  the  city  for  some  time,  on  pre- 
tence of  a  desire  to  visit  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his 
active  spirit  became  busy  in  forming  the  project  of  new  wars, 
ior  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  much  better  qualified  than  for 
the  administration  of  afEEiirs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedition,  the  com- 
monwealth was  restored  to  a  state  which,  compared  to  the  late 
mixture  of  civil  contention  and  military  execution,  may  have 
deserved  the  name  of  public  order.  One  office  of  consul  was 
652  *^*^  vacant ;  and  the  election  proceeding  without 
disturbance,  Posthumius  Albinus  was  joined  to 
Antonius.  Most  of  die  o&er  elections  had  also  been  jfavour* 
able  to  the  nobles  ;  and  the  majority  even  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  recovered  from  the  late  disorders,  were  inclined  to 
respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  as  principal  supports  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  first  effect  of  this  happy  disposition  was  a  motion  to 
recdl  MeteUus  from  banishment.  In  this  measure  two  of  the 
tribunes,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  and  L.  Pordus  Cato  concurred. 

♦  Plut:  jn  Mario— Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. — Oros.  lib.  v.  c.  17.— Flor. 
lib.  ill. — Auct.  de  Viris Illust. — Cicero,  in  Sextiana,  in  Catal.  lib.  i.  Philip,  lib. viii. 
et  pro  Caio  Rabirio. 

t  At  the  tnai  of  Rabirius,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  was  accused  of 
having  killed  Sacttraiaiis.  * 
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But  Marius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Publius  Furius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having  interposed  his 
negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time  be  carried  into  execution. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  same  motion  being  renewed  by 
the  tribune  Callidius,  and  Furius  having  repeated  his  ne- 
gative, Metellus,  son  of  the  exile,  in  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and,  embracing  the 
tribune's  knees,  beseeched  him  not  to  withstand  the  recall  of 
his  father.  The  young  man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  insolendy 
spuming  this  suppliant,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  served  hb 
cause  by  that  act  of  indignity,  perhaps,  more  effectually  dian 
he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  his  request. 
The  people,  ever  governed  by  their  present  passicms,  were 
moved  widi  tenderness  and  with  indignation*  They  pftKeed- 
ed,  widiout  regard  to  the  negative  of  Furius,  under  emotions 
of  S3mipathy  for  the  son,  to  recall  the  exiled  father.  The 
messenger  of  the  republic,  sent  to  announce  this  act  of 
the  people  to  Metellus,  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  among 
the  spectators  at  a  public  show.  When  the  letters  were 
delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  entertain- 
ment without  breaking  the  seals;  by  this  mark  of  indifference 
treating  the  favour  of  a  disorderiy  populace  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  he  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  in  consequence  of  the  distaste  which  all  reason- 
able men  had  taken  to  the  violence  of  die  opposite  party, 
having  got  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  were  gratified,  not  only 
with  die  test  of  superiority  they  had  gained  in  the  recaB 
of  Metellus,  but  in  the  downfal  also  of  some  of  the  tribunes 
who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders.  PuUius  Furius, 
now  become  an  object  of  general  detestation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  law  of  Apuleius,  which  declared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a 
tribune  in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  Being  accused  bj 
Canuleiu8,one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating  this  law,  he  was, 
by  the  populace,  who  are  ever  carried  by  the  torrent,  and 
prompt  for  execution,  prevented  from  making  his  defence ; 
and,  though  a  tribune  in  office,  was  put  to  death.  Decianus, 
another  of  these  officers,  in  supporting  the  charge  against  Fu* 
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rius,  happened  to  speak  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Satumi- 
nus,  a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  prosecution,  and  was 
banished.^  So  strong  was  the  tide  of  popularity  now  opposite 
to  its  late  direction,  and  so  fatal,  as  precedents,  even  to  their 
own  cause,  are  frequently  the  rules  by  which  violent  men  think 
to  obtain  discretionary  power  to  themselves.  The  murder  of 
Nonius  was  a  precedent  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleius; 
and  both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The  law  which  had 
for  its  object  the  support  of  Apuleius,  in  any  measure  of  dis- 
order or  license,  was  now  employed  to  support  his  enemies 
against  himself  and  his  faction. 

Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  aristocratical  party,  Sextus 
Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still  had  the  courage  to  move  a  re- 
vival of  the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus.  The  proposal  was 
acceptable  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;t  and  the  edict  was 
accordingly  passed.  But  it  was  observed  that,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  met  on  this  business,  two  ravens  were  fighting  in  the 
air,  above  the  place  of  assembly;  and  the  college  of  augurs,  on 
pretence  of  this  unfavourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree.| 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  after  condenmed  for  having 
in  his  house  the  statue  of  Satuminus.} 

The  consul  Acquilius  returned  from  Sicily ;  and  having 
had  an  ovation,  or  procession,  on  foot,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Sicilian  slaves,  was,  on  the  following  year,  brought  to  trial  for 
extortion  in  his  province.  He  called  no  exculpatory  evidence, 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges :  but,  when 
about  to  receive  sentence,  M.  Antonius,  who  had  pleaded  his 
cause,  tore  open  the  vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to 
the  court  and  the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore  in 
his  breast,  and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Upon  this  spectacle,  a  sudden 
emotion  of  pity  or  respect  decided  against  die  former  convic- 
tion of  the  court,  and  unfixed  the  resolution  which,  a  few  mo* 
moats  before,  they  had  taken  to  condemn  the  accused. 

^  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  f  Julius  Obseqiiens. 

\  CicerOy  de  LegHtioSf  lib.  ii. 

j  Ibid,  pro  C.  Kabirio.--Ibid.  de  Orator,  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 
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Among  the  events  which  distinguished  the  consulate  of 
M*  Antonius  and  A.  Posthumius  Albinus,  may  be  reckoned 
the  birth  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds 
of  tribunitian  disorder,  now  sown,  were  preparing  a  plentiful 
harvest*  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was  ushered  in  with  many  pre* 
sages  and  tokens  of  future  greatness.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to 
believe  that  nature,  in  this  manner,  gives  intimation  of  im* 
pending  events,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  her  most  omi-r 
nous  signs  were  employed  to  mark  the  birth  of  a  personage 
who  was  destined  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  political 
world,  and  to  lay  Rome  herself,  with  all#the  nations  she 
had  conquered,  prostrate  under  the  dominion  of  caprice 
and  force  ;  a  state  of  degradation  which,  by  its  natural  effects, 
served  to  turn  back,  into  the  lowest  ebb  of  ignorance  and 
meanness,  the  tide  of  mental  attainment  which  had  flowed)  for 
some  ages,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

^^^    Antonius  and  Albinus  were  succeeded  in  office 

U»  C*  o55* 

by  Q.  Csecilius  M etellus  and  Titus  Didius.  The 
war  still  continued  in  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Didius*  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Dolabdla, 
the  propraetor,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and,  for  his  vic« 
torics  in  Spain,  obtained  a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

Tlie  legislation  of  the  present  year  is  distinguished  by  an 
act  in  which  both  consuls  concurred,  and  which  is  therefore 
marked  in  the  title  with  their  joint  names.  The  Roman 
people  had  frequendy  experienced  the  defect  of  their  forms  in 
the  manner  of  enacting  laws.  Factious  tribunes  had  it  in- their 
power  to  carry  motions  by  surprise,  to  include  in  the  same 
law  a  variety  of  regulations,  and,  by  obliging  the  people 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequently  obtained, 
under  the  favour  of  some  popular  clause,  acts  of  a  very  dan* 
gemus  tendency.  To  prevent  dus  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted, 
upon  the  joint  motion  of  the  consuls  Cascilius  and  Didius,  that 
every  proposed  law  should  be  made  public  three  market-days 
before  it  could  receive  die  assent  of  the  people:  that  all 
its  different  clauses  should  be  separately  voted :  and  that  it 
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-Bhould  be  lawful  for  the  people  to  select  a  part,  if  they  were 
not  inclined  to  adopt  the  whole.* 

This  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though  far  from 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late  evils,  it  served  for  a 
time  to  obstruct  the  course  of  tribunitian  violence:  but,  while 
die  source  was  open,  any  mere  temporary  obstruction  could 
only  tend  to  increase  the  force  with  which  it  occasionally  burst 
over  every  impediment  of  law  or  good  order,  that  was  placed 
in  its  way.  And  the  inefficacy  of  meaisures,  taken  upon  Ae 
suppression  of  the  late  dangerous  sedition,  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  shews  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men  are  led,  in 
most  cases,  to  make  any  great  or  just  reformation. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  about  this  time,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people  to  the  senate  and  nobles, 
this  superior  and  probably  more  opulent  class  of  the  citizens 
were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  contended  for  sumptuary 
laws,  while  the  popular  tribunes  contended  for  license  and  the 
abolition  of  former  restraints.  "  What  is  your  liberty,"  said 
Ae  tribune  Duronius  to  the  people  (while  he  moved  for  a 
repeal  of  the  sumptuary  lawi  of  Fannius),  "  if  you  may  not 
**  enjoy  what  is  your  own ;  if  you  must  be  directed  by  rule  and 
**  measure;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your  pleasures? — Let  us 
**  shake  off,  I  pray  you,  these  musty  remains  of  antiquity, 
^*'  and. make  free  to  profit  by  what  we  and  out  fathers  have 

**  gained."t 

For  the  petulance,  of  these  expressions,  this  tri- 
bune was,  by  the  judgment  of  the  censors,  on  the     *    * 
following  year,  expelled  from  tHie  senate;  and  he  took  his  re- 
venge by  prosecuting  the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery,  in  can- 
vassingibr  the  very  office  he  now  held. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinius  Crassus 
being  raised  to  the  consulate,  the  latter  was  appointed  to  relieve 
Dtdius  in  S|)ain,  and  the  other  to  succeed  Metellus  in  Italy. 
There  is,  during  some  years,  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
materials  from  which  our  accounts  are  collected.  Litde  more 
is  recorded  than  the  succession  of  consuls,  with  the  num- 

•  Cic.  Philip.  V.    Pro  Domo  sua.    Epist.  »d  Atticum,  lib.  ii. 
t  Val.  Max.  lib.  u.  c.  9. 
VOL.  I.  3  B 
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bcr  6f  years  that  elapsed,  and  a  few  particulars,  that  ffl  supplf 
the  interval;  of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of 
important  affairs  abroad.  So  far  as  these  pardculars,  however, 
can  be  referred  to  their  respective  dates,  it  will  be  proper, 
while  we  endeavour  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  to  record  tfaem 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened* 

In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remarkable  acts  of 
^*  ^  the  senate:  one  to  prohibit  recourse  to  magic,  an*- 

other  to  abolish  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices**  The  first 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  credulity,  in  the  authors  of  the  law; 
the  other  implying  some  remains  of  a  gross  and  inhuman 
superstition,  which  was  still  entertained  by  the  people,  though 
rejected  by  the  govemment.t 

In  the  following  consulate,  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenc  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Ptolemy  Appion,  the  late  king. 
But,  as  this  people  professed  themselves  to  be  the  geneml 
patrons  of  liberty,  where  this  blessing  was  not  fiorfeited  by 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  allies,  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  legacy,  leaving  the  subjects  of  Cyrcne 
to  retain,  for  some  time,  the  independence  of  tfielr  nation  widi 
a  species  of  popular  government;  and  in  'diis  condition  they 
were  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  a  separate  state,  until,  undev  a 
g^nerad  arrangement  respecting  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  territories  of  Cyren^,  among  Ac  rest,  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province* 

The  following  consuls  gave  its  name  and  its  date 
*  to  an  act  of  the  people,  nearly  of  the  same  tentM: 
with  some  of  those  which  were  formeriy  passed  for  the  exda- 
sion  df  aliens*  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  stiU  continued  the 
practice  of  repairing  in  great  numbers  to  Ronte,  if  not  in  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  m  a  body  the  prerogative  of  citisens,  at 
least  in  hopes  of  intruding  themselves  individually,  as  many 
of  them>eparately  did,  into  some  of  the  tribes ;  by  which  per- 
sons of  this  extraction  came,  by  degrees,  from  voting  at  dec* 
tions,  to  be  themselves  elected  into  the  higher  oiBcM  of 
«tate* 

*  PUn.  lib.  XXX.  c.  1.  f  I^ion  Cassius,  lib.  zUi.  p.  226. 
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Timtt  of  fiM:tiOii  were  extremdy  favouraUe  to  this  intru* 
sioB  of  Btnmgen:  diifereiit  leaden  coimived  at  the  enrolmea^ 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  their  respective  parties; 
alul  the  ftctiotts  tribuaeS)  however  litde  they  may  have  fkvour.^ 
ed  the  general  claim  of  the  allies  to  be  admitted  as  Roiaaas, 
fotidfy  espoused  dieir  cause,  as  matter  of  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  as  likely  to  open  a  more  spacious  field  for  dieir 
own  operadoBs;  te  they  eipected  to  raise  the  stonn  of  popular 
animosity  and  tumult  with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the 
numbers  of  the  people  increased*  By  the  act  of  Licinius  and 
Mucins^  nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on  foot,  and  all  who^ 
without  a  just  title,  ventured  to  ex^cise  any  privilege  of  Ro-> 
man  citizem,  were  remitted  to  their  several  boroughs.^ 

In  this  coBstdate  is  likewise  dated  the  trial  of  Servilius 
ClBpio,  for  his  aupposed  misccmduct,  about  two  years  before, 
in  his  commatid  of  the  army  against  the  Cimbri.  He  had 
exasperated  the  popular  £BK:tion,  by  opposing  the  act  of  Satur* 
iiinus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com,  and  his  enemies 
were  now  encouraged  to  raise  this  prosecution  against  hink 
The  people  gave  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violendy  drove, 
from  the  place  of  assemUy,  two  of  the  tribunes,  who  ventured 
to  inteipose  tl^ir  negative  in  lus  favour*  Authors^  according 
to  Valetius  Maximus,  have  differed  in  their  .accounts  of  the 
sequel :  some  afl&rming  that  C«pio,  being  put  to  death  in  priscHi, 
his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  as  that  of  a  traitor, 
and  cast  into  die  river;  others,  that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of 
Antistius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  rescued,  or  enaUed  to  make  his 
escape*t  \ 

C.  Norbaniu,  who  was  said  to  be  die  author  of  the  riot 
which  oceasioned  die  condemnation  of  C«pio,  and  the  sup* 
posed  cruel  execution  of  that  citizen,  was  on  the  following 
yefO*  brought  to  trial  himself,'for  maleadministration  and  se- 
dition inoflice;  but,  by  his  own  popularity,  and  the  address  of  the 
#rator  Antonius,  who  {Jcaded  his  cause,  was  acquitted. j: 

The  war  in  Spain  still  continued ;  and  the  Romans,  having 

^  Ascon.  in  Orat.  pro  Comelio  Majeft.  reo. 

f  Val.  M»x.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  \  Cicero,  de  Oiator.  lib.  3. 
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gained  considerable  victories,  sent  ten  comitoissioners,  to 
deavour,  in  concert  with  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  audi 
arrangements  as  might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  those  pro- 
vinces; but  in  Vain:  hostilities  were  again  renewed  m  die  fii^ 
lowing  year. 

L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  who  had  been  qusestor  in  the 
^-  c-  o  •  y^j^j.  Qf  Rome  six  hundred  and  forty-eix,  now,  after 
an  interval  of  above  fourteen  years,  and  without  having  bcco 
sedile,  stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  pweton  Whether  hb 
neglect  of  political  honours,  during  this  period,  proceeded 
from  idleness,  or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain.  Hi» 
character  will  justify  either  construction,  being  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  dissipation,  and  of  the  disdain  of  ordinary  distinc- 
tions* The  people,  however,  refused  to  gratify  him  in  his 
desire  of  passing  on  to  the  office  of  praetor  without  being  aedile; 
as  they  were  resolved  to  be  gratified  with  the  magnificent 
shows  of  wild  beasts,  which  his  supposed  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Mauritania  enabled  him  to  famish*  But  to  re- 
move this  objection  to  his  preferment,  he  gave  out  that,  as 
praetor,  he  should  exhibit  the  same  shows  which  were  expected 
from  him  as  sedile:  and  having,  in  the  following  year,  persisted 
in  his  suit,  he  was  accordingly  elected,  and  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people;  insomuch,  that  he  is  said  to  have  let 
loose  in  the  circus  one  hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and  to 
have  exhibited  tlui  method  of  baiting  or  fighting  them  by  Mau- 
ritanian  huntsmen*^  Such  was  the  price  which  candidates 
for  preferment  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  &uffi::age 
of  the  people. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  particular  men  ex- 
celled in  genius  and  magnanimity,  while  measures  of  state 
were  affected  by  the  caprice  of  a  disorderly  multitude,  P. 
RutiHus,  late  qusestor  in  Asia,  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  lions  of  Sylla;  and,  if  it  were 
permitted,  in  any  cas^  whatever,  to  treat  our  country  widi 
disdain,  furnished  an  instance  to  be  applauded  of  the  just  con- 
tempt with  which  the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and 

•  Piip.  lib,  viii.  c.  16. 
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malicious  men  may  be  slighted.  Having  reformed  many 
abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers  in  the  province  which 
he  governed,  he  was  himself  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
equestrian  jury,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid  of  any  friend, 
told  the  judges  he  would  make  no  defence ;  but  stated  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  he  had  offended  his  prosecutors,  left  the 
court  to  decide,  and,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to 
return  to  Rome.^  Great  as  the  state  and  republic  of  Rome 
was  become,  unmerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object 
of  contempt  or  indifference  to  the  worthy  person  on  whom  it 
was  inflicted. 

The  proconsvds,  Didius  and  Crassus,  were  permitted  to 
triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  establish  the  peace  of  that  country.  I'he  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  broke  out  afresh  in  one  of  the  provinces,  was  com- 
mitted to  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  that  of  the  other  to  Perpema, 
one  of  the  consuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town  of  Belgida,  ob- 
tained a  great  victory,  in  which  were  slain  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  ^  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to 
submit.  Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate, 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  terms,  were  beset  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled  being 
set  on  fire,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  war  having  been  likewise  renewed  with  the 
Thracians  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Gemi- 
nius,  who  commanded  there  in  the  quality  of  propraetor,  was 
defeated,  and  the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  praetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  sent 
into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  restore  Ariarathes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  seized  by  Mithri- 
dates,  and  to  restore  Pylamenes  to  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 
The  praetor  having  successfully  executed  both  these  commis- 

•  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.— Liv.  lib.  Ixx.— Oroshis,  lib.  v.  c.  17.— Cic.  dc 
Orator,  et  in  Brato.— Psdianus,  in  Divinadoncm.— Velleius,  lib.  iL 
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sions,  continued  his  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  h^  btA 
a  conference,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  with  an  ambassador  trook 
Ariarathes,  king  of  the  Parthians.^ 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Potniuus  Ahenobarbuft 
ahd  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  condemning  the  schools  of  Latin 
rhetoric,t  it  appears  that  the  Romans,  during  this  period,  still 
received  with  reluctance  the  refinements  which  were  gradu« 
ally  taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  aa  in  the  other  arts* 
^^  Whereas  information,'^  said  the  censors  in  their  edict,  *'*'  ham 
^  been  lodged  before  us,  that  schools  at^  kept  by  certaiA  pcr-» 
^*'  sons  under  the  tide  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth 
^  of  this  city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  entire  days  in  fri^ 
^  volity  and  sloth ;  and  whereas  our  ancestors  have  determi&ed 
*^  what  their  children  should  learn,  and  what  exercises  tfaey 
*^  ought  to  frequent:  these  innovations  on  the  customs  and 
^^  manners  of  our  forefathers  being,  in  our  opinion,  oiessiv^ 
^^  and  wrong,  we  publish  these  presents,  that  both  masters  wad 
^^  scholars,  given  to  these  illicit  practices,  may  be  duly  apprised 
**  of  our  displeasure."t  Cicero,  being  now  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  employed  in  acquiring  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
became  so  famous,  was  probabjy  involved  in  this  oensure,  as 
frequenting  the  schools  Vhich,  by  this  formal  edict  of  the 
magistrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  M arcius  Philippus  and  Sext. 

Julius  Casar,  according  to  Pliny,  there  were  in  the 
Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  tlionBaiMl 
eight  hundred  and  twent}'-nine  pondo}  of  gold,||  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy  or  eighty  millions  steiiing.  In  die  same 
year,  a  present  sent  from  the  king  of  Mauritania  had  nearly 
produced  a  civil  war  in  the  commonwealth,  or  at  least  iniamed 
the  passions  from  which  that  calamity  soon  after  an3Be.  Boo« 
chus,  in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  meiit  he  had 
acquired  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  had  oauseA 
this  scene  to  be  represented  in  a  groupe  of  images  of  gold, 

*  Plutarch,  in  S7lla.^-A|>puin.  in  Mithridatico.— Jtutm,  lib.  xxxiit.-^Stntx>» 
Ub.  xii. 

t  Cicer.  de  Orator,  Hb.  iB.  c.  24.  |  A.  GcUiua,  lib.  xv.  c,  11. 

J  The  Roman  pondo  of  ten  ounces.  ||  Plin.  Harduen,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 
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ccmtainiag  his  own  figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla, 
to  whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  up.  Marius, 
under  whose  auspices  this  transaction  had  passed,  being 
provoked  at  having  no  place  in  the  groupe  by  which  it  was  re- 
presented, attempted  to  pull  down  the  images  after  they  had 
been  erected  in  the  place  of  their  destination  in  the  capitol. 
Sylla  was  equally  solicitous  to  have  them  remain ;  and  the 
contest  was  likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment had  not  arisen,  to  occupy  the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit 
of  these  rivals. 

The  expectations  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and  throughout 
Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects  of  Livius  Drusus,  an 
active  tribune,  who,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself,  brought 
forward  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  public. 
He  acted  at  first  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of  the  senate, 
and  was  supported  by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  some  amend- 
ment in  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  respecting  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  equestrian  order  had  acquired  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  judicature*  The  senators  wished  to  recover  at 
least  a  share  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusus,  in  order 
to  gratify  them,  moved  for  an  act,  of  which  the  tendency  was 
to  restore  the  senators  to  their  place ,  in  forming  the  courts  of 
justice^  and,  to  prevent  opposition  from  the  equestrian  order, 
he  proposed,  at  once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  into  the 
senate ;  and  diat  the  senators,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred,  might  not  with- 
stand this  increase  of  tfieir  numbers,  he  left  to  each  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  of  the  new  members;  proposing,  that  from  the 
six  hundred,  so  constituted,  the  lists  of  judges  should  be 
taken.^  Many  of  the  knights  were  reconciled  to  this  arrange- 
ment, by  the  hopes  of  becoming  senators;  but  the  order,  in 
general,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  snare  laid  to  deprive 
them  of  their  consequence  in  the  government  of  their  country; 
and  individuals  refused  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  senate,  at 
the  hazard  of  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  change  in  the  consti- 

*  Apptain.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.— A^ict.  de  Vim  Dhifltribus,  c.  66.— Cicero,  pr« 
CUentio. 
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tution  of  the  state,  and  in  the  condition  of  an  order,  from 
which  they  derived  their  consequence.* 

This  tribune  likewise  proposed  an  act  to  debase  the  silver 
coin,  by  m  ixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.  But  the  part  of  his  project 
which  gave  the  greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the 
indigent  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  in 
general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer  citizens,  he  proposed 
that  all  the  new  settlements,  projected  by  the  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  should  now  be  carried  into  execution.  The  consul, 
Marcus  Perperna,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal, 
was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody;  and  so 
roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  that,  while  he 
struggled  to  disengage  himself,  the  blood  was  made  to  spring 
from  his  nostrils.  '^  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  tvutle- 
"  fish,"t  said  the  tribune;  a  species  of  delicacy,  in  which,  it 
seems,  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this  consul  was  sup- 
posed frequently  to  indulge  himself. 

For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius  Drusus  proposed  to  obtain 
the  favourite  object  on  which  they  had  been  so  long  intent, 
their  admission  on  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens.  In  all  his 
other  proposals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of  some  party  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  by  persuasion  or  force,  had  obtained  his 
purpose  ;  but  in  this  he  struck  at  the  personal  consideradon 
of  every  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  people. 

This  tribune  used  to  boast  that  he  would  exhaust  every 
fund  from  which  any  order  of  men  could  be  gratified,  and 
leave  to  those  who  came  after  him  nothing  to  give,  but 
the  air  and  the  earth.J  The  citizens  in  general,  however, 
were  become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of  Italy  were 
ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a  project,  which,  though  in 
their  favour,  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 

Soon  after  the  motion  which    Drusus  made   for  this 

•  Appian.  de  Bell  Civ.  lib.  i. — Aiict.  dc  Viris  lUustribus,  c*  66. — Cicero,  pro 
Cliento. 

t  Ex  ttirdis  inari». — ^Auct  de  Viris  lUustribus,  in  L.  Drua — ^Val.  Max. 
lib.  ix.  c.  4  — Flerus. 

I  Fltrus.  lib.  iii.  c.  17* 
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^eat  and  alarming  innovation,he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a  people 
prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  they  con- 
ceived to  be  awarded  by  the  gods,  probably  hastened  the  fate 
of  his  fallen  colleague:  "O  Marcus  Drusus!''  he  said,  "  the 
^  fadier  I  call ;  not  this  degenerate  son ;  thou  who  usedst  to 
**  say.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred ;  whoever  violates  it  b 
**  sure  to  be  punished.  The  temerity  of  the  son  may  soon 
**  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  father.'''  A  great  shout  arose  in  the 
assembly,  and  Drusus,*  being  attended  to  his  own  house  by  a 
numerous  multitude,  received  in  the  crowd  a  secret  wound, 
of  which  he  died.f  AH  his  laws  were  soon  after  repealed,  as 
having  passed  under  unfavourable  auspices.  But  the  inhabit-* 
ants  of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  their  late  disap- 
pointment, and  discontents  were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  which  threatened  to  end  in  some  great  con<« 
vulsion. 

In  this  state  of  public  alarm,  some  prosecutions  were 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated  merely  to  gratify  their  own 
private  resentments,  and  tending  at  the  same  time  to  excite 
extreme  animosities.  Q.  Varius  Hybrida  obtsuned  a  decree 
of  the  people,  directing  that  inquiry  should  be  made,  by 
whose  fault  the  allies  had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  this  pur- 
pose, L.  Calphumius  Bestia,  late  consul,  and  M.  Aurelius 
Orator,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  condemned.^  Mum« 
mius  Achaicus  was  banished  to  Delos.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  who 
had  long  maintained  his  dignity  as  frincepSy  or  first  on  the 
roll  of  the  senate^  was  cited  on  this  occasion  before  the  people, 
•s  a  person  involved  in  the  same  guilt.  Quintus  Varius,  the 
tribune,  who  accused  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  upon  the  following  short  defence :  "  Q.  Varius, 
**  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro,  in  Spain,  says.  That  M.  iEmi- 
**  lius  Scaurus,  first  in  the  roll  of  the  senate,  has  encouraged 

*  Cicero,  in  Biuto,  p.  63. 

t  Vcllcius,  lib.  ii.  c.  13, 14. — Appmn.— >Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
J  Appian.— Val.  Max.  lib.  v'.ii.  c.  4. — Cicero,  hi  Bruto« 
VOL.  I.  3  C 
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"your  subjects  to  revolt:  Varius  m^ntains  the  charge; 
^  Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  pther  evidence  io  this  matter : 
"  choose  whom  you  will  believe."* 

The  year  following,  Varius  himself  was  tried,  and  con- 
demned in  terms  of  his  own  act :  and  while  these  prosecutions 
suspended  all  other  civil  affairs,  ^ad  even  interrupted  the 
measures  required  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  forming  dangerous  combinations,  and  were 
ready  to  break  out  in  actual  rebellion.  They  were  exaspe* 
mted  with  having  their  suit  not  only  refused,  but  in  having  the 
abettors  of  it  at  Rome  considered  as  criminals.  They  depu- 
ted commissioners  to  meet  at  a  convenient  place,  to  concert 
their  measures,  and  were  speedily  advancing  to  the  effect  of 
some  violent  resolutions. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion,  of  a  dangerous 
design  in  agitation  among  their  allies,  from  observing  that 
tliey  were  exchanging  hostages  among  themselves.  The 
proconsul  Servilius,  who  v^orfimanded  in  the  Picenum,  ha\'ing 
intelligence  of  such  proceedings  from  Asculum,  repaired 
thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any  commotion ; 
but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened  the  revolt*  His  renion- 
strances  and  his  threats  made  the  inhs^bitants  sensible  that 
their  designs  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  longer  be  in  safety  delayed-  They  accordingly  took 
arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  proconsul  Servilius  himself, 
^ith  his  lieutenant,  and  all  the  Roman  cidzens  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  throi^b- 
out  all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot;  and,as  upoii 
a  signal  agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marcini,  Pi« 
centes,  Ferentanse,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  yenusinL,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and,  in  this  menacing 
posture,  sent  a  joint  deputation  to  Rome,  to  demand  a  parti-r 
cipation  in  the  privilege  of  citizens ;  of  which  they  had,  by 
their  services,  contributed  so  largely  to  increase  the  value. 

In  answer  to  this  demand,  they  were  told  by  the  senate. 
That  they  must  discontinue  their  assemblies,  and  renounce 

*  Cicero,  pro  ^  ScauroFllio.-i^Auet.  de  Vim  lUustribus^  c.  72.— <<2?intifiao. 
lib.  V.  c.  12.— Val.  Max.  lib.  bL  c.  7. 
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their  pretensions;  otherwise,  that  they  must  not  presume  to 
send  any  other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both  parties  prepared  gg^ 

fbr  the 'Contest.  The  allies  pitched  upon  Corfinium 
for  the  capital  of  what  they  denominated  the  Italian  republic: 
they  instituted  a  senate  of  five  hundred  members;  elected  two 
consuls,  with  other  civil  and  military  officers  of  state,  to  re- 
place the  political  government  at  Rome,  from  which  they  now 
withdrew  their  allegiance.  They  mustered  in  separate  bodies, 
and  under  different  leaders,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms.^  The  Romans  now  found  themselves  in  an  instant 
brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  about 
three  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  more  united, 
and  more  numerous,  dian  ever  had  assailed  them  at  once  on 
the  same  ground.  But  their  city  was  likewise  enlarged,  their 
numbers  increased,  and  every  individual  excellently  formed 
to  occupy  his  place  in  the  state,,  either  as  a  warrior  or  a  citi- 
zen. All  of  them  assumed,  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagum  or 
military  dress ;  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the  Latins  as  re- 
mained in  their  allegiance,  and  by  such  of  their  colonies,  from 
different  parts  of  Italy,  as  continued  to  be  faithful,  together 
with  some  mercenaries  from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they  assem- 
bled a  force  equal  to  that  of  their  revolted  subjects. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal 
armies:  Lucius  Julius  Csesar,  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites,^ 
and  Rutilius,  in  that  of  the  Marsi.j:  They  had  under  their 
command  the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
republic;  but  little  more  is  preserved,  to  furnish  an  account  of 
the  war,  besides  the  names  of  the  Roman  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  persons  opposed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  at- 
tended by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  him  who  after- 
wards bore  the  tide  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Caepio,  Perpema, 
Messala,  and  Caius  Marius,  of  whom  the  las^  had  already  so 
often  been  consul.    Lucius  Caesar  had,  in  the  army  which  he 

•  Diodoms,  lib.  xxxvii.  Eclog.  1.        f  Now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Napl^, 
I  Contiguous  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
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commanded,  Lentulus,  Didius^  Crassus,  and  MarceUua. 
They  were  opposed  by  T.  Afranius,  P.  Ventidius,  Marcoa 
Ignatius,  Q.  Pompcdius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lamponius,  C.  Ja- 
dacilius,  Hircus,  Asinius,  and  Vetius  Cato,.  at  the  bead  of 
the  allies.  The  forces  were  similar  in  discijdine  and  in  arms. 
The  Romans  were  likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  re- 
sources, bat  had  the  advantage  in  reputation,  authority,  and 
in  the  fame  of  their  leaders,  employed  in  the  highest  stations, 
and  inured  to  command.  But  so  well  had  the  allies  taken 
their  measures,  and  with  so  much  animosity  did  they  enter 
into  a  quarrel  which  they  had  been  meditating  for  some  years, 
that  the  Romans  appeared,  at  first,  unequal  to  the  contest^ 
and  were  surprised  and  overcome  in  sundry  encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  imperfectly  recorded, 
and  does  not  furnish  ihe  materials  of  a  relation  either  interest- 
ing or  instructive.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
litde  more  than  a  list  of  actions  and  events,  together  with  the 
general  result. 

One  of  die  Consuls,  Lucius  Csesar,  in  the  first  operation 
of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius  Cato,  near  Esemia,  and 
had  two  thousand  men  killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Eser- 
nia  was  immediately  invested,  and  some  Roman  officers  of 
distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  in  the  disguise 
of  slaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts  were  cut  off  at  Venafrum,. 
and  that  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemyt  The  other 
consul,  Rutilius,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Marsi,  and  fell 
in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of  his  army.  His  col- 
league wa^  called  to  the  cit}',  to  preside  at  the  election  of  a 
successor;  but  being  necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the 
office  continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign^ 
while  the  army  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  late  consuls^ 
Marius  and  Csepio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  peraons  of  rank, 
being  brought  to  the  city,  in  order  to  have  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  seemed  to  spread  such  a  gloom,  as  to  suggest 
H  resolution  in  the  senate  (which  is  probably  wise  on  all  such 
occasions)  that,  for  the  future,  the  dead  should  be  buried 
Vrbere  they  feUt 
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In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cssar  obtained  a  victory  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites;  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  compose 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  in  this  war  were  agitated  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppressed  the  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagun),  or  military  dress,  should  be  laid 
aside.^ 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato  were 
named*  The  first  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Marsi; 
and,  notwidistanding  an  obstinate  defence,  reduced  the  city 
of  Asculum,  where  the  first  hostilities  took  place,  and  where 
the  Romans  had  suffered  the  greatest  outrage*  The  prin- 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  put  to  death:  the  remainder 
were  sold  for  slaves*  The  other  consul,  Cato,  was  killed  in 
an  attack  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  Marsi;  and  although 
Marius  and  Sylla,  in  different  quarters,  had  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  war  against  the  allies,  yet  the  event  still  continued  to  be 
extremely  doubtful* 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants  of  other  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  of 
their  party,  took  courage  from  the  perseverance  and  success 
of  their  neighbours,  and  openly  joined  the  revolt!  The  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  to  receive  the  con- 
tagion:  they  were  already,  by  the  obstruction  they  met  with 
in  carrying  supplies  of  provisions  or  revenue,  severed  from 
the  capital,  and  they  were  likely  to  withdraw,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, the  allegiance  which  they  were  supposed  to  owe  as 
conquered  provinces* 

Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  neglect  the  oc- 
casion that  was  offered  to  him,  in  this  distraction  of  affairs  in 
Italy:  he  put  all  his  forces  in  motion;  expelled  Nicomedes 
from  Bith}iiia,  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  thus 
himself  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia* 

In  this  extremity,  it  appeared  necessary  at  Rome  to  com- 
pose the  disorders  of  Italy,  and  no  longer  to  withstand  the 

*  Lhr.  lib.  Ixxhr.—- Appian.— Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  18. — Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.— 
V^eiiis.— Eutropius. 
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request  of  the  allies;  but  the  senate  had  the  address  to  make 
the  intended  concessions  seem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and 
generosity,  not  of  weakness  or  fear. 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  tlieir  allegiance,  were, 
in  consideration  of  their  fidelity,  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  Umbri  and  Tuscans,  who  either 
had  not  yet  declared,  or  who  had  appeared  the  least  active  in 
the  quarrel,  were  next  comprehended;  and  some  other  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  observing  that  they  were  likely  to  obtain  by 
favour  what  they  endeavoured,  at  so  great  a  risk,  to  extort  by 
force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew  from  the  league, 
that  they  might  appear  to  be  forward  in  the  general  retutn  to 
peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who  had  been  the 
principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or  who  had  acted  with  most 
animosity  in  the  conduct  of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be 
excluded  from  the  privilege  to  which  they  aspired,  and  which 
the  Romans  would  not  be  forced  to  bestow.  But  the  civil 
war,  which  soon  after  broke  out  among  the  citizens  them- 
selves, terminated  either  in  the  extirpation  of  those  obsdnate 
aliens,  and  in  the  setdement  of  Roman  colonies  in  their  stead, 
or  gave  them  an  opportunity,  under  favour  of  the  party  they 
espoused,  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  freedom  of  Rome;  so 
that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  from  the  Ru- 
bicon to  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people ;  and  a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  been  rfready 
overcharged  by  the  numbers  who  partook  of  the  sovereignty, 
was  now  altogether  overwhelmed;  or,  if  this  change  alone 
were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain 
without  some  notable  or  fatal  reverse.  Assemblies  of  the 
people,  already  sufficiendy  tumultuary,  being  now  considered 
as  the  collective  body  of  all  the  Italians,  were  become  alto- 
gether impracticable,  or  for  the  most  part  could  be  no  more 
than  partial  tumults,  which,  for  particular  purposes,  assumed 
this  tide,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  in  the  contiguous  fields; 
insomuch  that,  when  we  read  of  the  authority  of  the  senate 
being  set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may  venture  to 
conceive  all  government  suspended  at  the  suit  of  the  party  or 
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fact;^oft  who  had  the  populace  of  the  town  at  their  call,  rather 
than  any  regular  transaction  of  state. 

Licinius  Crassus  and  L«  Julius  Caesar  were  chosen  cen* 
sors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls  of  d\e  people.  This^ 
it  is  likely,  was  found  to  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It 
biscame  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  roUs  of  every  separate 
borough,  in  order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Roman  citizens;  and  this  difficulty  was  further  in« 
creased,  in  consequence  of  a  law  devised  about  this  time  by 
Fapirius  Carbo,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  not  only  the 
natives  and  ancient  denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  should,  for 
the  future,  obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough,  if  they 
had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  lodged  their  claim  to  the  prsetor 
•ixty  days,  should,  by  that  act,  become  citizens  of  Rome ;  * 
8o  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Rommi  people  continued  to  be 
in  the  gift  of  every  separate  corporation,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  state  it«elf. 

The  nuodber  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls,  at  this 
muster,  is  not  recorded;  bqt  it  was  probably  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  citizens,  and  might  have  instantly  formed  a. very 
powerful  and  dangeirous  faction  in  the  state,  if  effectual  mea^ 
sures  had  not  been  taken  to  diminish  or  guard  against  the 
effect  of  their  influence.  For  this  purpose,  the  new  citizens 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
j)ut  confined  to  eight  particular  tribes  ;t  and,  of  consequence, 
could  influence  only  eight  votes  in  thirty-five; J  and  the  an- 
cient citizens  were  still  possessed  of  a  great  majority.  But 
this  artifice  did  not  long  escape  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  aggrieved  by  it,  and  became,  in  the  sequel,  subject  of 
further  dispute. 

Meantime,  while  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  actually 
making,  this  important  change  in  the  state  of  their  common- 

•  Cicero,  pro  Archia  Poeta.  f  Vellcius  Pat^rculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

I  Historians  mention  this  particular,  as  if  eight  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
former  thirty -five;  but  the  continual  allusion  of  Roman  writers  to  the  number 
thirty -five,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  any  augtr.entation.  Cicero,  de  Lege 
Agraria  2da,  c.  8. 
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wealth,  they  found  leisure  for  matters  of  less  moment ;  id 
which  they  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  city, 
and  the  administration  of  justice* 

Plautius,  one  of  die  tribunes,  obtained  a  new  law  for  die  se- 
lection of  judges,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  each  tribe 
should  annually  set  apart  fifteen  citizens,  without  any  distinc- 
,tion  of  rank ;  and  that,  from  the  whole,  so  named,  the  judges, 
in  all  trials  diat  occurred  within  the  year,  should  be  taken.^ 
This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable;  as  it  gave,  with  great  pro- 
priety, to  all  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
an  equal  right  to  be  named  of  the  juries ;  and  to  every  party 
concerned,  an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtained  a  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace ;  by  which  it  was  declared  capital  to 
be  seen  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  with  a  weapon,  or  instru- 
ment of  death  ;  to  occupy  any  place  of  strength  in  the  city ;  ta 
offer  violence  to  the  house  of  any  person ;  to  disturb  any  pri- 
vate company;  to  interrupt  any  meeting  of  the  senate,  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  or  court  of  justice.  To  these  clauses 
Catulus  subjoined  another,  in  which  he  comprehended  persons 
surrounding  the  senate  with  an  armed  force,,  er  offering 
violence  to  any  magistrate.^ 

•  Pcd'anuf,  in  Com.  Ciceronis. 

t  Ciceroy  pro  Cadk),  et  de  Aruspicum  Responw. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TriuTrifih  ofPomfieiuB  Strabo. — Prcgressof  Sylla, — IVarvn^h  the  King 
<if  PontV9.^^Rise  of  that  I^ingdom. — ,1/i/Jomf,ment  9/  Sj/la  to  com* 
mand.'-^Potiqf  of  the  Tribune  Suifiidus.^-^Syiia'a  Co7nmijfti;nrecal*> 
led  in  favour  of  Afariu8,-^Uia  March  from  Campania  '0  Rome,--^ 
EjcfieU  Marius  and  hii  Faction  from  the  City^^^Hi^  Ofierations  in 
Oreece.-^^Siege  of  jIthena.-'-'Battle  of  Charonran^^Of  Orchome- 
nos.-^^Transactiona  at  Rome.^^PoUcy  of  Cinna,^^Mariu9  recal- 
led^-^Cinna  ^fUea^  and  ia  de/irived,-^Reco7tera  Che  Poraewon  of 
Rome^-~^Treaty  ofSylla  with  Mithridatea^'-^^He  fia'iaea  into  Ifa/ij,-—' 
la  opfioaed  by  numeroua  Anniea, — Varioua  Eventa  of  the  War  in 
Jtaly^^^Sylla  prevaiia^^^Hia  Proacription^  or  Massacrc^^jVamed 
Dictator^'— Hia  Policy. — Reaignation^ — and  Death. 

THE  social  war,  though  far  from  being  successful  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  concluded  with  a  triumphal  procession  ; 
and  the  senate,  though  actually  obliged  to  yield  the  point  for 
which  they  contended,  thought  proper,  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vantages gained  on  some  particular  occasions,  to  erect  a 
trophy.  They  singled  out  Pompeius  Strabo  for  the  pageant 
3n  this  ceremony ;  either  because  he  had  reduced  Asculum, 
where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  or  because  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  him  had  most  immediately  preceded  the  peace.* 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  procession  was, 
its  being,  in  show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius  Bassus,  being 
a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as  such  in  the  present  triumph, 
was  now,  though  in  the  form  of  a  captive,  in  fact  introduced 
to  share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman:  he  was,  in  the 
sequel,  promoted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state;  and,  in  the 
quality  of  a  victorious  general,  came  to  lead  a  procession  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  in  which  he  himself  had  made  his 
first  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive.* 

Sylla,  by  his  conduct  and  his  successes,  wherever  he  had 

•  Val.  lib.  vl  c.  9.— Gelliiis,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.— Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  43.— Dio.  Cassias, 
43.  fine. 
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borne  a  separate  command  in  this  war,  gave  proof  of  that  su- 
perior genius  by  which  he  now  began  to  be  distinguished*  By 
his  magnanimity  on  all  occasions,  by  his  great  courage  in 
danger,  by  his  imperious  exactions  from  the  enemy,  and  by 
his  lavish  profusion  to  his  own  troops,  he  obtained,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  soldiers  ; 
and  yet,  in  this,  it  is  probable  that  he  acted  merely  from 
temper,  and  not  from  design,  or  with  any  view  to  the  conse- 
quence. With  so  careless  and  so  bold  a  hand  did  this  man 
already  hold  the  reins  of  military  discipline,  that  Albinus,  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in  command  to  himself,  being 
killed  by  the  soldiers  in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a 
trifle,  saying,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him.  That  the 
troops  would  atone  for  it  when  they  met  with  the  enemy.* 
With  great  merits  recently  displayed,  he  repaired 
^  to  the  city,  laid  claim  to  the  consulate,  and  was 
accordingly  chosen,  in  conjunction  with  Quintus  Pompcius 
Rufus. 

It  was  thought  necessary  still  to  keep  a  proper  force  under 
arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tranquillity  should  be  fiilly  es- 
tablished. The  army,  which  had  acted  under  Cneius  Pompeius 
Straljo,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined  for  this 
service ;  and  Quintus  Rufus  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  however,  was 
the  principal  object  of  attention ;  and  this  province,  together 
with  the  army  then  lying  in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  sprtmg  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia ;  and,  upon  their  entire 
suppression,  was  become  one  of  the  most  considerable  king- 
doms of  the  East. 

jMithrldatis  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  great  ex- 
tent oi  teiritor)',  reaching  in  length,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  ambassador,  quoted  by  Appian,  twenty 
thousand  stadia,  above  two  thousand  miles.  He  himself  had 
joined  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 

'     •Plutarch,  in  Svlla. 
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the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea.  His  military  establishment 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand 
horse,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  lies  on  the  Moeotis  and  the  TanaVs,  countries 
over  which  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant,  approaching  to  so- 
vereignty. He  had  pretensions  likewise  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Bith}miaand  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  hitherto  relinquished, 
from  deference  to  the  Romans  ;  or  of  which  he  had  postponed 
the  eflFect,  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  this 
formidable  power.  All  his  pretensions,  indeed,  like  those  of 
other  monarchies  or  states,  of  any  denomination,  were  likely 
to  extend  with  his  force,  and  to  receive  no  limitation  but 
from  the  defect  of  his  power.  And  such  were  his  resources, 
and  his  personal  character,  that  if  he  had  encountered  on  the 
side  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  less  able  than  the  Romans 
were  to  withstand  his  progress,  it  is  probable  that,  in  his  hands, 
the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have  vied  with  that  of  the  great- 
est conquerors  recorded  in  history. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  out  in  Italy, 
Cassiiis  Longinus,  Manius  Aquilius,  and  C.  Oppius  were, 
in  different  characters,  stationed  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
had  taken  under  their  protection  every  power  in  the  country 
that  was  likely  to  oppose  the  king  of  Pontus  in  his  progress 
to  empire. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recently  restored  to  the  crown 
of  Bith3niia,  made  hostile  incursions  under  the  encouragement 
of  his  Roman  allies,  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  itself. 
And  the  king,  having  made  fruitless  complaints  on  this 
subject  to  the  Roman  governors  in  Asia ;  and  thinking  that 
the  distracted  state  of  Italy  fumijshed  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  slight  their  resentment,  he  sent  his  son  Ari- 
arathes  into  Cappadocia  with  a  force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes, 
though  an  ally  erf  the  Romans,  and  to  possess  that  kingdom. 
He  took  the  field  himself,  and  sent:powerful  armies,  under 
his  generals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  his  Italian  confederates, 
who,  on  their  part,  had  assembled  all  the  force  of  their  pro- 
vince and  of  their  allies,  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and 
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twenty  thousand  men,  in  different  bodies,  to  dicfend  their  oini 
frontier,  or  to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mithridates  fell  separately  upon  the  different  parties  which 
were  thus  forming  against  him  ;  and  having  defeated  Nico- 
medes,  and  afterv/ards  Manius,  obliged  the  Roman  officecB, 
with  their  ally,  to  retire ;  Cassius  to  Apamea,  Manius  towards 
Rhodes,  and  Nicoraedes,  to  Pergamus.  His  fleet,  likewise, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  galleys,  opened  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  took  all  the  ships  ivhich  the  Romans  had  statioiii> 
ed  in  those  straits ;  and  he  himself  soon  after,  in  person, 
traversed  Phrygia  and  the  lesser  Asia,  to  the  sea  of  Cilicia 
and  Greece,  In  all  the  cities  of  the  lesser  Asia,  where  the 
peo]}le,  as  usual  upon  a  change  of  masters,  now  openly  declared 
their  detestation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  he  was  received 
with  open  gates.  He  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Oppius, 
by  means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  where  this  general 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  mercenaries.  These  were  aU 
lowed  to  disband;  but  Oppius  himself  was  conducted  as  a  pri- 
soner to  the  head-quarters  of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of 
his  state  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
cities  in  his  way,  with  his  fasces  or  ensigns  of  magistracy 
carried  before  him. 

Manius  Aquilius  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  was' treated  with  similar  scorn ;  and  with  a  barbarity 
■«yhich  nothing  but  the  most  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he 
lately  possessed  could  have  deserv^ed  or  provoked.  Being 
c^ried  round  the  cities  of  Asia,  mounted  on  an  ass,  he  was 
obliged  at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  he  was  at  last  put  to 
death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold  into  his  throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  complete  his  conquest  of-  Asia  by  the 
reduction  of  Rhodes,  he  ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to 
penetrate,  by  the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  into  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war,  when  the  Romans, 
having  scarcely  appeased  the  troubles  in  Italy,  appointed 
L»  Cornelius  Sylla,  with  six  legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to 
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•mbark  for  Greece,  in  order,  If  possible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  withstand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart  for 
their  provinces,  disorders  arose  in  the  city,  which,  however 
secure  from  the  approach  of  foreign  enemies,  brought  armies 
to  batde  in  the  streets,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  Rome 
with  the  slain* 

Publius  Sulpiciiis,  tiribune  of  the  people,  with  a  singular 
boldness  and  profligacy,  ventured  to  tamper  with  the  danger- 
ous  humours  which  were  but  ill  suppressed  >n  the  event  of 
the  late  troubles ;  and,  unrestrained  by  the  sad  experience  of 
civil  wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch  anew,  and 
kindled  the  former  animosity  of  the  popular  and  senatoriao 
parties.  The  severe  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and 
magistrates,  against  the  authors  of  sedition,  had,  in  some  in- 
staikces,  been  effectual  to  snatch  the  republic  out  of  the  hands 
of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend  for  a  while  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  commonwealth;  but  the  examples  so  given, 
instead  of  deterring  others  from  a  rspetition  of  the  same 
crimes,  appear  only  to  have  admonished  the  factious  leaders 
to  take  more  effectual  precautions,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  of  armed  force  before  they  embarked  in  designs 
against  the  state.  They,  accordingly,  improved  and  refined 
by  degrees  on  the  measures  which  they  successively  took 
against  the  senate ;  and  when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  began 
to  act,  the  arrangements  he  made  were  equal  to  a  system  of 
formal  war.  This  tribune,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  three 
thousand  gladiators  in  his  pay,  and,  in  despite  of  the  law  of 
Plautius,  had  ever  at  his  beck  a  numerous  company  of 
retainers,  armed  with  daggers  and  other  offensive  weapons : 
these  he  called  his  anti^stnate;  and  kept  in  readiness  to 
be  employed  in  attempts,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise, against  the  authority  of  the  senate  itself.  He  moved 
the  people  to  recall  from  exile  all  those  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city  on  occasion  of  the  former  disorders,  and  to 
admit  the  new  citizens,  ^d  enfranchised  slaves,  to  be  enrolled 
promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  without  regard  to  the  late  wise 
limitation  of  the  senators  decree,  by  which  they  were  restrict- 
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ed  to  a  few.  By  the  change  which  he  now  proposed,  the  cm* 
zens  of  least  consideration  might  come  to  hkve  a  majority,  or 
irresistible  sway  in  the  public  deliberations*  The  tribunes 
would  become  masters  in  every  question,  and  fill  up  the  rolls 
of  the  people  in  the  manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to  procure  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  every  person  who  applied  to  him,  and 
boldly  received  premiums  in  the  streets  for  this  prostituticm 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  his  own  constituents. 

The  more  respectable  citizens,  and  even  the  magistrates, 
in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  They  were  overpowered  by 
force,  and  frequendy  driven  from  the  place  of  assembly.  In 
this  extremity  they  had  recourse  to  superstition,  and,  by  mul- 
tiplying holidays,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  disconcert  their 
antagonists.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his  party,  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  consuls,  in  order  to  force  them  to  recall  these  appoint- 
ments. Young  Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present  consul, 
and  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  iray.  Sylla  himself, 
though  withdrawn  from  the  tumult,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the 
power  of  this  desperate  faction,  and  being  impatient  to  get  into 
a  situation  in  which  he  could  more  effectually  counlbract  their 
fury,  chose  fdr  the  present  to  comply  with  their  demands.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  violences,  the  city  being  under 
an  actual  usurpation  or  tyranny,  Sylla  repaired  t6  the  army  in 
Campania,  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  desti- 
nation in  Asia,  and  to  leave  the  tribunitian  storms  at  Rome  to 
spend  their  force.  But,  soon  after  his  departure,  it  appeared 
that  Marius  was  no  stranger  to  the  councils  of  Sulpicius;  and 
that  he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  an  ambi- 
tion which  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  the 
strength  of  his  body.  His  first  object  was  to  mortify  his  rival 
Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,,  the  appointmeot 
of  the  senate,  and  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army  against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purpose  was 
accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by  Sulpicius,  in  one  of  those 
partial    conventions,  which  took   upon  them  to  represent 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  p.  526.  edit.  London.  4to. 
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the  people  of  Italy  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  M arius,  now 
appointed  general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  that  was  destined 
for  the  Asiatic  war,  sent  the  proper  officers  to  notify  his  ap- 
pointment to  Sylla,  and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
successor^  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  stores.  Sylla  had  the  address  to  make  the  troops  appre- 
hend that  this  change  was  equally  prejudicial  to  them  as  to 
himself;  that  Marius  had  his  favourite  legions,  whom  he 
would  naturally  employ;  and  that  the  same  act  of  violence,  by 
which  he  had  supplanted  the  general,  would  bring  other  offi- 
cers and  other  men,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  lucrative 
service  in  Asia.  This  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  attachment 
which  the  army  already  bore  to  their  general,  produced 
its  effect.* 

The  officers  who  were  charged  to  make  known  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marius,  on  declaring  their  commi^ion,  found 
that  violence  could  take  place  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  Their  orders  were  received  with  scorn.  A  tumult  arose 
among  the  soldiers;  and  citizens  vested  v/ith  a  public  cha- 
racter, formally  commissioned  to  communicate  an  order  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  dut}^,  were 
slain  in  the  camp. 

In  return  to  this  outrage,  some  relations  and  friends 
of  Sylla  were  murdered  at  Rome,  and  such  retaliations  were 
not  soon  likely  to  end  on  either  side.f  Faction  is  generally 
blind,  and  does  not  see  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  its  own 
violent  precedents  against  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  hesitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to  shrink  from 
the  contest,  in  which  his  private  enemies,  and  those  of  the 
state,  had  engaged  him.  Stung  with  rage,  and  probably  think- 
ing that  force  would  be  justified  in  snatching  the  republic  out 
of  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the  army  that  they 
should  march  to  Rome.  The  proposal  was  received  with  joy ; 
and  the  army,  without  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  of 
that  hesitation,  which,  in  adopting  this  measure,  is  ascribed  to 

•  Appian.  dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.      t  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  Edit.  Lond.  p.  526. 
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their  commander,  followed  where  he  thought  proper  to  lead 
them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of  things,  not 
only  Marius  and  Sulpicius^  with  the  persons  most  obnoxious,  on 
account  of  the  insults  oiFered  to  Sylla  and  to  other  respectable 
citizens,  were  seized  with  consternation  ;  but  even  the  senate 
and  the  nobles,  seeing  questions  of  state  Ukely  to  be  decided 
by  mill  tar}'  force,  were  justly  alarmed. 

A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to  overawe  the  ^te; 
but  armies,  it  was  thought,  are  dangerous  tools,  in  the  quar* 
rels  of  party;  and  no  good  intention  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  no  magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution 
of  their  plans,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  tendency  of  a  pre- 
cedent which  brings  force  to  be  employed  as  an  ordinary  re- 
source in  political  contests.  Even  the  present  state  of  the 
republic  did  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  justify  such  a 
measure. 

The  senate,  accordingly,  sent  a  deputation  to  Sylla, 
with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that  he  would  not 
advance  to  the  cit)'.  This  deputation  was  received  by  him 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  gates.  He  heard  the  remonstrance 
that  was  made  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be  moved : 
gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the  deputies,  that  the  array 
should  halt ;  sent  the  proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and 
suffered  the  commissioners  to  return  to  their  employers,  full  of 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  to  comply  with  their  request.  But 
in  this  he  only  meant  to  deceive  his  antagonists  ;  and,  having 
lulled  ihem  4nto  a  ^tate  of  security,  he  sent  a  detachment 
close  on  the  he^s  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  nearest  gate,  while  he  himself,  with  the  whole 
army,  speedily  followed  to  support  it. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  seized.  The  people,  in  tumult, 
endeavoured  to  recover  it :  Marius  secured  the  capitol,  sum- 
moned every  person,  whether  freeman  or  slave,  to  repair  to 
his  standard;  and  multitudes  assembled,  as  in  a  military 
station^  to  form  on  the  parade.  Svlla,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  rushed  through  the  gate  of  which  his 
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Tftnguard,  though  pressed  by  multitudes,  by"  whom  they  were 
attacked,  were  still  in  possession.  He  was  greatly  annoyed 
from  the  battlements  and  windows  as  he  passed,  and  might 
have  been  repulsed  by  the  more  numerous  army  of  Roman 
citizens  in  the  streets,  if  he  had  not  commanded  the  city  to 
be  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusion  into  which 
the  people  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding  or  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  By  this  expedient  he  drove  Marius 
from  all  the  stations  he  had  occupied,  and  obliged  his  adhe* 
rents  to  disperse. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  different  quarters  6t  a 
city,  deformed  with  recent  marks  of  bloodshed  and  fire,  their 
general  assembled  the  senate,  and  called  on  them  ^o  consider 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Among  the  measures  he  suggest- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  was  a  law,  by  which  Marius,  with  his 
son,  and  twelve  of  his  faction,  who  had  secreted  themselves, 
were  declared  enemies  of  their  country.  This  sentence  was 
accompanied  with  a  public  injunction  to  seize  or  to  kill  them, 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  reasons,  upon  which  this 
act  of  attainder  was  granted,  were,  that  they  had  violated  the 
laws,  and  seduced  the  slaves  to  desert  from  their  masters, 
and  to  take  arms  against  the  republic* 

While  the  officers  of  justice  were  employed  in  execution  of 
this  decree,  and  many  others  were  busy  in  search  of  their 
private  enemies,  thus  laid  at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpi* 
cius,  having  fled  to  the  marshes  on  the  coast,  near  Laurentum, 
was  dragged  from  thence  and  slain.  His  head,  severed  from 
the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had  surpassed  every  leader 
of  faction  in  the  outrages  done  to  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  was  exposed  on  one  of  the  rostra ;  an 
example  afterwards  frequendy  imitated,  and  which,  though  it 
could  not  enhance  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an  additional 
expression  of  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  parties  against 
each  other.f 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.p.  387.  The  names  mentioned  in  this  act  of 
attainder  or  outlawry  were,  Sulpicius,  Marius,  father  and  son,  P.  Cethegusy 
Junius  Brutus,  Cneius  and  Pub .  Granii,  Albinovanus,  Marcus  Suetonius. 

t  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
VOL.  I.  3  E 
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Marius,  upon  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  retired  to  Im  owtt 
villa  at  Salonium ;  and  being  unprovided  for  a  longer  flight, 
sent  his  son  to  the  farm  of  one  M utius,  a  friend  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood)  to  procure  what  might  be  necessary  for  a  voyage 
by  sea.  The  young  man  was  discovered  at  this  place,  and 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  waggon  loaded  with  straw,  which,  the 
better  to  deceive  his  pursuers,  he  had  ordered  to  take  the  road 
to  R^rae.  The  father  fled  to  Ostia,  and  there  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Numerius, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  partisans  in  the  preceding  disorders. 
Having  put  to  sea,  he  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
Circeii,  there  landed  in  want  of  every  necessary,  and  made 
himself  known  to  some  herdsmen,  of  whom  he  implored  re- 
lief. Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were  abroad  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  he  concealed  himself,  for  the  night,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  Afterwards,  continuing  his  flight  by  the  coast, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  town  of  Mintumae,  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  some  horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be  in  search,  made 
for  the  shore,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on  board  of  a 
boat  which  was  passing.  The  persons  with  whom  he  thus 
took  refuge  resisted  the  threats  and  importunities  of  the  pur- 
suers, to  have  him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the 
BtSLi  but,  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place  of  safety,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him  on  shore,  and  left  him 
to  his  fate.  Here  he  first  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards 
under  a  hollow  bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursued  him,  he  plunged 
himself  to  the  chin  in  a  marsh;  but,  though  concealed  by  the 
reeds  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  he  was  discovered,  and 
dragged  from  thence,  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried 
to  Mintumae,  and  doomed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  place  to 
suffer,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  denounced 
against  himself  and  his  partisans  at  Rome.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  some  connivance,,allowed  to  escape  from  hence,  again 
put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  iEnaria,  joined  some  associates 
of  his  flight.  Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land  in  Sidftf,  for 
a  supply  of  water,  and  being  known,  he  narrowly  oaeaped, 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated  his  vessel. 
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From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but,  being 
forbid  the  province  by  the  prator  Sextilius,  continued  to  shift 
his  abode  among  the  islands  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 
coast.* 

This  adventurer  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  when,  by  means 
of  popular  tumults,  he  made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Roman  republic,  and  when  he  strove  to  obtain  the  command 
of  an  army,  in  the  busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the 
Roman  empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by  his  mis- 
carriage in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of  an  outlaw,  he  still 
amused  the  world  with  adventures  and  escapes,  which  histo- 
rians  record  with  the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and 
even  romantic  description.  A  Gaulish  or  German  soldier, 
who  was  employed  at  Mintumae  to  put  him  to  death,  it  is  said, 
overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task;  and  the  people 
of  the  place,  as  if  moved  by  this  miracle  of  the  terrified  soldier, 
concurred  in  aiding  his  escape.f  The  presence  of  such  an 
exile,  on  the  ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supposed 
to  increase  the  majesty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene. 
**  Go,"  he  said  to  the  lictor,  who  brought  him  the  orders  of 
the  prsetor  to  depart,  ^^  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  Marius 
**  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  J 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters  of  the  city,  took  the 
proper  measures  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  such  violations  of 
order  from  being  introduced,  under  pretence  of  popular  govern- 
ment. They  resolved  that  no  question  of  legislation  should 
be  agitated  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  §  and  Sylla,  before 
he  left  the  city,  thought  proper  to  dispatch  the  election  of 
consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  not  employ  the  power, 
which  he  now  possessed,  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  persons 
who  were  both  of  the  senatorian  party.  Together  with  Oc- 
tavius,  who  had  the  authority  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  opposite  faction,  to  be  vested  with 
the  powers  of  consid,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him 

.  ^/^  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  «dit.  Lond.  p.  534.        f  Velleius  Pater.  Ub.  B.  c.  19. 
\  Plataxch  ia  MaruK  *  $  Appian.  de  BcU.  Civil,  lib.  u 
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not  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity;  nor,  in  his  absence,  to 
attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own  honour.* 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  city  to  an  appearance 
of  peace,  Sylla  set  out  with  his  army  for  its  destination  in 
Greece.  Quintus  Rufus,  the  other  consul  of  the  preceding 
year,  at  the  same  lime  repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  some  legions;  but  being 
less  agreeable  to  these  troops  than  his  predecessor  had  been, 
the  soldiers  mutinied  upon  his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Cn.  Strabo,  didugh  suspected  of  having  connived  with  Acm 
in  this  horrid  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit  by  it  m 
keeping  his  station.  So  quick  was  the  succession  of  crimes 
which  distressed  the  republic,  that  one  disorder  escaped  with 
impunity,  under  the  more  atrocious  eflFects  of  another,  which 
followed. 

When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart  from  the  city, 
Virgilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  an  impeach- 
ment against  him,  for  the  illegal  steps  he  had  lately  taken. 
But  the  state  of  the  waf-  with  Mithridates  was  urgent;  and 
Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Memmius,  by  which  per- 
sons named  to  command  had  a  privilege,  when  going  on  ser- 
vice, to  decline  answering  any  charge,  which  should  be  brought 
against  them,  to  impede  their  departure. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  dissq)- 
pointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes,  was  become  master  of 
the  lesser  Asia,  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and 
employed  his  officers,  with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  . 
continue  his  operations  in  different  quarters,  making  rapid 
acquisitions  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythian  and  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece.  His  general,  Archc- 
laus,  had  reduced  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  continent  also.  Delos  had 
revolted,  and  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens,  at  the  time 
that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  general.  The  king  proposed 
to  make  use  of  it,  as  a  decoy,  to  bring  the  Athenians  them- 

•  L.  F?onjs,  lib.  m.  c.  21.-^Appwi,  dc  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  I 
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•elves  under  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  pret  .ending  vene- 
ration for  the  god,  to  whom  this  island  was  sacred,  he  expres- 
sed a  desire  to  restore  it,  with  the  treasure  he  had  seized  there, 
to  its  former  condition ;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  nativ  e  of  Athens, 
but  now  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  e  scort  of  two 
thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into  the  liands  of  the 
Athenians.  Aristion  being,  under  this  pretence,  r  eceived  into 
the  pyrseus,  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  continued  to 
hold  it,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithridates,  who, 
by  means  of  the  reinforcements  sent  into  Attiea,  soon  after 
enabled  him  to  overrun  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  these  alarming  encroachments  on  the  Roman  territory, 
and  to  the  personal  injuries  done  to  such  of  their  generals  as 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  Mithridates  had  joined  a  barbarous 
outrage,  which  roused,-  in  the  highest  degree,  the  resentment 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  com- 
manders, in  every  town  and  station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed, 
to  begin  a  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens  that  -weit  any- 
where settled  in  that  country,  and  to  publish  a  rew  ard  for  the 
'  slaves  of  any  Roman  who  should  succeed  in  destroying  their 
master.  This  order  was  executed  with  marks  of  insult,  in 
which  the  vile  instruments  of  cruelty,  for  the  most  part,  are 
apt  to  exceed  their  instructions.  It  is  particularly  mentioned, 
that,  at  Ephesus,  Pergamus,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  entire 
families,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  infants  with  their 
parents,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  embracing;  the  altars, 
were  dragged  from  thence  and  murdered.  But  the  number 
of  persons  who  perished  in  this  massacre,  if  ever  known,  is 
nowhere  mentioned.* 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  this  occ:ision,  toge- 
ther with  the  real  danger  that  threatened  the  empire,  fully 
justified  the  contempt  with  which  Sylla  treated  tine  impeach- 
ment of  Virgilius,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city 
of  Rome.  Having  transported  to  Djnrrachium  an  army  of  six 
legions,  he  took  the  route  of  Thessaly  and  iEtolia:  and  having 
raised  in  these  countries  contributions  for  the  pay  and  sub- 

•  AppUw.  dc  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  585, 586. 
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sistence  of  h'is  army,  he  received  the  submission  of  die  Bobo- 
tians,  who  h  ad  lately  been  obliged  to  declare  for  Mithridales, 
and  advance  d  to  Athens,  where  Aristlon  in  the  city,  and  Ar- 
chelaus  in  t^  ae  pyrseus,  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. IHithridates,  who  was  master  of  the  sea,  collected 
together  all  the  troops  which  he  had  distributed  in  the  islands, 
and  orderec  1  a  great  reinforcement  from  Asia,  to  form  an  amqr 
on  the  side  of  Boeotia  for  the  relief  of  Athens* 

•  Sylla,  t  o  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the  siege  of  this 
place.  He :  first  made  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  the 
pyraeus,  by  £caling  the  walls ;  but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse 
to  the  or  jinary  means  of  attack.  He  erected  towers,  and 
raising  thtxm  to  the  height  of  the  battlements,  got  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  besieged,  and  plied  his  missiles  from 
thence.  H  e  shook  the  waUs  with  battering  engines,  or  under- 
mined thi  tia  with  galleries,  and  made  places  of  arii»  fior  his 
men,  near  to  where  he  expected  to  open  a  breach.  But  the 
defencib  oi:*  the  place  was  vigorous  and  obstinate,  and  so  welt 
conducted  ,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruitless  efibrts,  t» 
turn  the  sTicge  into  a  blockade,  or  to  wait  the  effects  of  famine,  - 
by  which  the  city  began  already  to  be  pressed,  and  by  which 
it  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  extremity.  Those 
who  were  confined  in  the  place  had  consumed  all  the  herbage, 
and  killci  I  all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  withia 
the  circui  t  of  the  walls :  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  im- 
plements of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  could  be  turned 
into  suste  oance,  and  came  at  last  to  prey  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  dead.  The  garrison  was  gready  diminished  in  numbers; 
and,  of  ti  lose  who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited 
and  weak  :  but  Aristion,  on  account  of  the  treacherous  manner 
in  which  I  le  had  seized  the  place,  expecting  for  himself  no 
quarter  fr  om  the  Roman  general,  still  withstood  the  desire  of 
his  troops  to  capitulate;  when  Sylla,  knowing  the  weak  state  to 
which  the  besieged  were  reduced,  made  a  vigorous  effort, 
stormed  ^  nd  forced  the  walls  with  great  slaughter.  Aristioa, 
who  had  r  e tired  into  the  acropolis,  was  soon  afterwards  taken, 
and  slain. 

Arche!  nus,  likewise    greatly  distressed  in  the  pyraeus, 
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feuttd  means  to  escape  by  water ;  and  lea  ving  the  post  he 
abandoned  to  be  occupied  by  Sylla,  who  raze  d  its  fortifications 
to  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming, 
by  order  of  his  master,  on  the  side  of  Thess  saly. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  intc )  Boeotia.  Every 
part  of  it  was  sumptuously  provided  with  aU  that  was  neces* 
•ary  for  subsistence  or  parade.  There  wa  s  a  numerous  ca- 
valry richly  caparisoned  ;  an  infantry  of  e'  »rery  description, 
variously  armed,  some  to  use  missile  weapons,  others  to 
engage  in  close  fight;  a  large  train  of  armed  chariots,  which, 
being  winged  with  scythes,  threatened  to  s'weep  the  plains* 
The  whole  army  amounted  to  about  an  hund  red  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  their  master,  with  all  hits  ability,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  manner  of  barbarous  nations,  relied  on  the  num- 
bers of  his  host,  to  the  neglect  of  its  order,  or  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  strength.  Sylla  was  to  oppose  this  multitude,  widi 
no  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy,  Archelaus  continiually  pressed 
with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general 
action,  which  Sylla  cautiously  avoided ;  waiting  1  or  an  oppor- 
tunity that  might  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  he  had 
in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers.  The  armies  b4eing  both  in 
Bceotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took  post  near  Clhseronea,  on 
the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  that  was  formed  into  natural  terraces 
by  ledges  of  rocks,  and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or 
narrow  summit.  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded  his 
infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chariots,  and  trusted  that^ 
although  the  ground  was  unfavourable  to  the  operations 
of  such  an  army,  it  was  still  inaccessible,  and  they  could  not 
be  attacked. 

While  the  Asiatic  general,  therefore,  believed  himself 
secure  in  this  position,  the  Roman  continued  to  observe  him 
from  the  post  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distance ;  and  was 
told,  by  some  natives  of  the  country,  that  the  hill  which  Ar- 
chelaus had  occupied  might  be  ascended  in  his  rear,  and  that 
a  body  of  men  might  be  conducted  safely  and  unobserved  to 
the  summit.  Upon  this  information,  Sylla  formed  his  plan  to 
engage  the  enemy,  sent  a  powerful  detachment,  with  proper 
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guides,  to  Beize  on  the  heights  above  their  encampment,  while 
he  himself  advantced  with  his  main  body  in  front  of  their  sta^ 
tion,  and  by  thes  e  means  diverted  their  attention  from  what 
was  passing  on  th  e  opposite  quarter,  while  he  himself  was  pre* 
pared  to  proRt  by  any  confusion  which  .might  be  occasioned 
by  an  alarm  from  thence* 

The  unexpei:ted  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the  rear 
produced  the  ala  rm  that  was  intended,  in  the  Asiatic  camp* 
The  impetuous  descent  they  were  ordered  to  make  from  the 
hill,  drove  all  in  confusion  before  them.  The  rear  fell  down 
on  the  front.  A^  great  uproar  and  tumult  arose  in  every  part. 
In  this  critical  .'moment,  Sylla,  with  the  main  body,  began  his 
attack  in  front,  and  soon  broke  into  the  midst  of  enemies,  who 
were  altogethc.r  unprepared  to  receive  him:  or  who,  being 
crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  and  mixed  with  litde  distinction 
of  separate  bodies,  of  officers  or  men,  and  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  tlrieir  ground,  could  neither  resist  nor  retire*  In 
the  centre,  n  umbers  were  trod  under  foot  by  those  who  pres- 
sed upon  them  from  every  side,  and  perished  by  violence  or 
suffocation ;  or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to 
escape,  employed  their  swords  against  one  another.  Of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  scarcely  ten  thousand  could 
be  assembled  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  place  to  which  Arche- 
laus  directed  his  flight.  Of  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the 
action,  only  fifteen  men  were  missing,  and  of  diese,  two 
returned,  on  the  following  day.* 

Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army,  being  stiU 
master  at  sea,  drew  supplies  from  Asia  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  and,  being  secure  in  his  retreat  in  Euboea, 
made  frequent  descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  While 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  Boeotia  and  Attica 
from  these  incursions,  Mithridates  made  great  efforts  to  re- 
place his  army  in  that  country;  and  in  a  litde  time  had  trans- 
ported thither  eight}'  thousand  fresh  troops,  under  Dorikus, 
to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself,  with  those  he  had  saved 
from  the  late  disaster.     The  new  army  of  Mithridates,  con- 

*  For  this  partknlar,  Plutarch  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  S/IU  hiflaaelf. 
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oistitig  diiefly  of  cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  m  Bosotia,  which  was  flat,  and  abounding  in 
forage.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to  keep  the  heights,  on  which  he 
was  least  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was,  in  order  to 
cover  the  country  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence, 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orchomenos.  There  he  took  post  among  the  marshes,  and 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  with  ditches  against  the 
enem3r's  horse*  While  his  works  were  yet  unfinished,  being 
attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  not  only  the  labourers,  but  the 
troops  that  were  placed  under  arms,  to  cover  the  workmen, 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time, in  vain,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign, 
and  rushed  in  despair  on  the  enemy/^  To  me,"  he  said,  ^^  it 
^^  is  glorious  to  fall  in  this  place:  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
**  where  you  deserted  your  leader,  you  may  say  at  Orchome- 
**  nos."  Numbers,  who  heard  this  reproach,  returned  to  the 
charge,  with  their  general;  and,  wherever  they  presented 
themselves,  stopped  the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itself  in  every 
part  of  the  field;  and  Sylla,  remounting  his  horse,  took  the  full 
advantage  of  the  change  of  his  fortune,  pursued  the  enemy  to 
their  camp,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it  with  great 
slaughter. 

After  the  loss  of  this  second  army,  Mithridates  appears  to 
have  despaired  of  his  afiairs  in  Greece:  he  suffered  Sylla 
to  enter  into  quiet  possession  of  his  winter-quarters  in  Thes- 
aaly,  imd  authorized  Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  conference  :  the 
king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  losses,  and  the  Roman  proconsul 
by  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  Italy.  There,  though  commanding 
in  Greece  by  authority  from  the  Roman  senate,  Sylla  had 
been  degraded,  and  declared  a  public  enemy,  by  a  formal  sen- 
tence or  resolution  of  the  people  at  Rome.  An  officer  had 
been  sent  from  Italy  to  supersede  him ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
independent  of  his  orders,  was  actually  employed  in  the  pro- 
vince. Mithridates  too,  while  he  had  sustained  such  losses  in 
Greece,  was  pressed  by  the  other  army  in  Asia,  under  the 
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command  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  equally  ho8t3e  to 
Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  wiA  a  rapid  pace,  reduced 
several  towns  on  the  coast,  and  had  lately  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Pergamus,  where  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  his  hands.  In  these  circumstances,  a  treaty  was 
equally  seasonable  to  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  R6me  about  two  years; 
during  which  time,  having  no  supplies  from  thence,  he  had 
supported  the  war  by  the  contributions  which  he  had  raised 
in  Greece,  iEtolia,  and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  money  he  bad 
coined  from  the  plate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian  temples.* 
The  republic,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  Ae  possession  of 
his  personal  enemies,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  suppressed :  for,  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Rome,  his  antagonist  Cinna,  notwithstanding  the  engagements 
he  had  come  under,  revived  the  project  of  keeping  die  more 
respectable  citizens  in  subjection,  under  pretence  of  regnla- 
tions  enacted  by  the  collective  body  of  the  people. 

The  designation  of  a  party  now  in  power  was  Ae  same 
with  that  which  had  distinguished  the  followers  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus;  but  the  object  was  changed;  and  that 
which  was  termed  the  popular  faction  was  itself  differently 
composed.  Formerly,  this  faction  consisted  of  the  populace 
of  Rome  and  of  the  poorer  citizens,  opposed  to  the  noble  and 
the  rich.  The  objects,  for  which  they  at  that  time  contended, 
were  the  distribution  of  com,  new  setdements,  or  the  division 
of  lands.  At  present,  the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country-towns  lately  admitted,  or  still  claiming  to 
be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  of  one  side,  and  of  the 
senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  Ae  other.  The  object,  to 
which  tht  former  aspired,  was  a  full  and  equal  participation 
in  all  the  powers  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  wiA  the  manner  of  their  enrol- 
ment into  a  few  particular  tribes,  and  laid  claim  to  be  admit- 
ted, witliout  distinction,  among  Ae  ancient  citizens,  and  like 
Aem  to  have  consideration  and  power  proportioned  to  their 

*  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et  Luculb. 
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mnnbera.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  Cinna,  who  made 
a  motion  in  their  favour,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people;  and  at 
die  same  time  proposed  to  recall  Marius  and  the  other  exiles 
of  that  party  from  their  banishment*  The  consul  Octav  ius, 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens,  opposed 
their  designs;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to  have  a  powerful  support 
in  the  friends  of  the  exiles,  and  in  the  new  citizens,  who 
locked  from  every  town  in  the  coimtry.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  discussion  of  this  question,  his  partisans,  in  great 
numbers,  took  possession  of  the  place  of  assembly,  and  were 
observed  to  be  armed  with  daggers  or  short  swords.  Octavius 
was  attended  at  his  own  house  by  a  numerous  company  of  the 
ancient  citizens,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
waited  to  take  such  measures  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  require  :  being  told  that  the  tribunes,  who  had  forbid- 
den the  question,  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely  to  be 
driven  from  the  place.  These  adherents  of  the  senate  came 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  antagonists,  with  some 
bloodshed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  Cinna,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  head  against  his  colleague,  invited  the  slaves, 
under  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  his  standard.  Bui,  finding  it 
impossible,  within  a  city  that  was  occupied  by  his  opponents, 
to  withstand  their  force,  he  withdrew  to  the  country-towns, 
and  solicited  supplies  from  thence.  He  passed  through  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  to  Nola,  and  openly  implored  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enemies.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by  some  other  senators, 
who  had  embarked  in  the  same  ruinous  faction.  Their  soli- 
citations at  any  other  time  might  perhaps  have  been  fruidess; 
but  now,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  republic,  a  number  of 
armies  were  still  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  social  war.  Cn.  Strabo  commanded  one  army  in  Umbria, 
M etellus  another,  on  the  confines  of  Lucania  and  Samnium, 
and  Appius  Claudius  a  third,  in  Campania.  These  armies 
consisted  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  become  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, very  much  at  the  disposal  of  their  leaders,  in  whose 
name  they  had  been  levied,  to  whom,  as  usual,  they  had  sworn 
the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended  for  the  settle- 
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meots  and  rewards  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  at  the 
end  of  their  services.  Such  men  were  inclined  to  take  part  m 
the  cause  of  any  faction  that  was  likely,  by  the  expulsion  and 
forfeiture  of  any  one  class  of  the  citizens,  to  make  way  for 
preferments  and  fortunes  to  diose  who  were  emfdoyed  to 
expel  them* 

Cuma  distrusted  Pompey  and  Metellus;  but,  hoping  fisr  a 
better  reception  from  Appius  Claudius,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  this  general,  and  had  the  address  to  gain  the  troops 
who  were  under  his  command. 

Meantime,  the  senate,  without  entering  into  any  paiticular 
discussion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had  incurred  in  the  late 
tumult  at  Rome,  found  that,  by  having  deserted  his  station, 
he  had  actually  divested  himself  of  his  office,  as  consul,  and 
they  obtained  the  election  of  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  which  his  desertion  had  occasioned. 

Marius,  being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies  in  Italy, 
with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head,  was  prepared  to  support 
him,  made  haste  from  his  exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tus- 
cany ;  was  joined  by  numbers ;  and,  on  his  approach  to  Rome, 
had  an  offer  of  being  vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul:  but, 
intending  to  move  commiseration  or  pity,  he  declined  everf 
privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  sentence  of  attamder 
or  banishment,  which  had  been  pronounced  against  hira, 
should  be  formally  reversed.  He,  accordingly,  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  as  he  passed,  in  the  manner  practised  by  sup- 
pliants, with  a  mean  habit,  and  in  the  ghasdy  figure  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  distress  of  his  exile ;  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance, says  his  historian,  which,  being  naturally  stem,  now 
rather  moved  terror  than  pity.*  He  imi^red  the  protection 
of  the  country-towns,  in  whose  cause  he  pretended  to  have 
suffered,  and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many  partisans  among 
those  who  had  composed  the  legions  which  formerly  served 
under  his  own  orders;  had  reputation  and  authority ;  and  soon 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  whicb^  in  concert  with 
Cinna,  Sertorius,  and  Carbo,  he  advanced  towards  Rome. 
*  Plutarch,  in  Mark). 
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These  adventurers  invested  die  city  in  three  separate  di- 
Tisions.  Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it.  On  the  Appian  way, 
Sertorius  took  post  on  the  river  above,  and  Mariiis  below  it. 
The  last,  to  prevent  supplies  from  the  sea,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  port  of  Ostia :  Sertorius  had  sent  a  detachment  to 
Ariminum,  to  prevent  any  relief  from  the  side  of  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity,  the  senate  applied  to  Metellus,  request- 
mg  that  he  would  make  any  possible  accommodation  with 
such  of  the  Italian  allies  as  were  still  under  arms,  and  hasten 
to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  delays  which  he  made  in  the  exe- 
cution of  these  orders  enabled  Cinna  and  Marius  to  prevent 
him  in  gaining  the  allies,  who  at  this  time  had  it  in  their  option 
to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimed  from  either  party;  and, 
having  chosen  to  join  themselves  with  the  popular  faction, 
they  threw  their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium;  and,  being 
jomed  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took  post  on  die  Alban  hilL 
From  thence,  they  found  that  the  troops,  being  inclined  to 
favour  their  enemies,  deserted  apace.  The  commander  him- 
self, being  left  with  a  few  attendants,  despaired  of  the  cause, 
and  wididrew  into  Africa.  Octavius  found  means  to  enter  the 
ci^,  and  resumed  his  station. 

The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompeius  Strabo  was  now 
deprived  of  its  general;  he  having  been  killed  by  lightning  in 
his  camp  :  and  the  senate  was  not  inclined  to  repose  any  con- 
fidence ih  the  men  he  had  commanded*  He  himself  had 
some  time  hesitated  between  the  parties ;  and  the  troops,  at  his 
death,  were  still  supposed  undecided  in  their  choice.  With  so 
uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  the  senate,  thinking  it  more 
safe  to  capitulate  with  Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  ex^ 
posed  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm  ;  offered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in 
the  office  of  consul,  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  condition  of  Roman  citizens ;  only  stipulating 
that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of  their  opponents,  or  proceed 
in  their  complaints  against  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth. 

While  this  treaty  was  in  dependence,  Marius,  affecting  the 
modesty  of  a  person  whom  the  law,  accordmg  to  his  late  sen- 
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tence  of  banishment,  had  disqualified  to  tidce  any  part  in  the 
state,  observed  a  sullen  and  obstinate  sileaoe*  Even  when  the 
terms  were  setded,  and  the  gates  were  laid  open  to  himself 
and  his  followers,  he  refused  to  enter  until  the  s^tainder,  under 
which  he  lay,  should  be  taken  off,  and  until  he  were  replaced 
in  his  condition  as  a  citizen  of  Uomcp     The  people  were  ac- 
cordingly assembled,  to  repeal  their  former  decree.    But 
Marius,  in  the  character  of  a  practised  soldier,  proposing  to 
take  his  enemies  by  surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  comfdetioQ 
of  the  ceremony  he  himself  had  exacted.    While  the  ballots 
were  collecting,  he  entered  the  city  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  whom  he  instandy  employed  in  taking  vengeance  o8 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  measures  against  him* 
Although  the  gates,  by  his  orders,  were  secured,  msmy  of  the 
senators  found  means  to  withdraw*     The  bouse  of  SyUa  was 
demolished ;  such  as  were  reputed  his  friends  were  slain ;  his 
wife  and  his  children  narrowly  escaped.   Among  the  signals, 
by  which  Marius  directed  the  execution  of  particular  perscHis, 
it  was  understood,  that  if  he  did  not  return  a  salute  whidi  was 
offered  him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  warrant  for  imme- 
diate death.     In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  some 
citizens  of  note  were  laid  dead  at  his  feet.  And,  as  the  mean- 
est retainers  of  his  party  had  their  resentmoits,  as  well  as 
himself,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  passions, 
the  city  resembled  a  place  that  was  taken  by  storm ;  and 
every  quarter  resounded  with  the  cries  of  rage  or  of  terror :  a 
horrid  scene,  which  continued,  widiout  intermission,  daring 
five  days  and  five  nights.  The  consul  Octavius  was  murdered  in 
his  robes  of  ofiice,  and  in  presence  of  his  lictors ;  two  senators 
of  the  name  of  Cssar,  Caius  and  Lucius ;  two  of  the  name  of 
Crassus,  the  father  and  the  son,  attempting  to  escape,  bat 
likely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their  own  hands;  Attilius  Serranus, 
Publius  Lentulus,  C.  Numitorius,  and   M.  Bsebius,  being 
murdered  by  persons  who  bore  them  a  particular  hatred,  the 
bodies    were  fastened  on  a  hook,  and  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonius,  one  of  the  first  Roman 
senators,  who  had  betaken  himself  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the 
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practice  of  a  pleader  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate,  from  which 
he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  orator,  being  discovered  in  a 
place  (^concealment,  was  killed  by  assassins,  sent  for  the  pur* 
pose.  The  heads  of  the  others  were  exposed  on  the  rostra  ; 
that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table  of  Marius,  to  whom 
the  sight,  from  peculiar  motives  of  envy  or  resentment, 
was  singularly  gratifying*  Catulus,  once  the  colleague  of 
Marias  himself  in  the  consulate,  and  partner  in  his  last  and 
most  decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  without  question  one 
of  the  most  respectabk  senators  of  the  age,  being  included  in 
^die  warrant  for  general  execution,  had  numbers  to  solicit  for 
his  life;  but  Marius,  exasperated  the  more  by  this  appearance 
of  popular  regard  m  his  favour,  made  a  short  answer.  He  must 
tiit :  uid  this  victim,  choosing  to  avoid,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
the  insuks  likely  to  be  offered  to  his  person,  having  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  close  chamber,  with  a  brasier  of  burning  charcoal, 
perished  by  suffocation.  Merula,  the  flamen  dialis,  or  priest 
of  Jupiter,  idiose  name,  without  his  own  knowledge,  had  beea 
inscribed  consul,  upon  the  degradation  of  Cinna,  now,  likewise, 
willing  to  maimain  to  the  last  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
opened  his  own  arteries  at  the  shrine  of  his  god,  sprinkling 
the  idol  with  his  blood*  As  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he 
tore  bom  his  head  the^apex,  or  crest  of  the  order,  which  he 
bore,  and  with  which,  by  the  miaxims  of  his  religion,  he  could 
not  part  with,  while  in  life,  but,  with  which  on  his  head,  it  would 
have  been  impious,  and  ominous  of  evil,  to  have  died.  In 
observing  this  ceremony,  he  called  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  witness  the  esictness  with  which  he  performed  his, 
duty. 

The  horrors  of  this  massacre  are  to  be  imputed  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  fury  of  Marius,  acting  from  the  original 
asperity  of  his  own  mind,  stung  with  animosity  to  every  dis- 
tinction of  birth,  educs^on,  or  manners,  which  marked  the  su- 
perior order  of  citizens,  and,  now  wrought  up  by  recent 
disappointments  of  ambition,  and  by  his  sufferings  in  exile, 
into  a  detestation  and  rancour,  which  nothing  short  of  such  a 
scene  could  assuage.  In  most  other  places,  indeed,  instru- 
ments would  have  been  wanting  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
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work :  but  at  Rome  were  found,  in  sufficient  numbers,  fogitm 
slaves,  eager  to  avenge  their  own  sufierings  in  die  blood  of 
their  masters ;  parties  in  private  quarrels ;  thieves,  expecting 
plunder,  in  the  murder  <^  the  wealthy ;  a  populace,  sucb  as 
every-where  is  capable  of  the  wildest  disorder,  whoi  assembled 
in  occasional  tumults ;  but  here  peculiarly  nursed  in  series  of 
license,  with  pretensions  to  p<ditical  importance,  and  even  to 
sovereignty,  detesting  the  superior  orders  of  the  state,  by 
whom  they  felt  themselves  restrained ;  indigent,  but  looking 
for  relief,  not  to  their  own  industry  or  honest  arts,  but  to  gra^ 
tuities,  obtained  by  corrupuon  or  public  profusion :  in  their 
very  entertainments  or  sports,  whether  fights  of  gladiators,  or 
baiting  of  wild  beasts,  trained  to  a  ruthless  insensibility  and 
indifference  to  bkxxL  Such  men,  having  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  a  leader,  whom  they  had  long  considered  as  the 
champion  of  their  cause,  and  having  the  several  objects  of 
their  fury  at  mercy,  burst  out  into  a  scene  of  wild  devastatioD^ 
attended  with  murders,  rapes,  and  every  species  of  outrage, 
which  could  arise  from  the  suspension  of  government  in 
a  state,  where  the  disorderiy  were  found  in  such  numbers,  and 
the  most  powerful  restraints  were  necessary* 

Cinna  himself,  though  equidly  bent,  with  his  associate,  on 
measures  to  recover  his  power,  and  to  restore  his  party,  bat 
having  fewer  resentments  to  gratify,  was  shocked  with  these 
enormities,  and  interposed  his  authority  to  restrain  them* 
The  mandates  of  office  being  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  he 
had  recourse  to  military  force,  and,  driving  all  who  were 
found  in  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes  into  jdaces  inclosed, 
or  into  the  recess  of  squares  or  narrow  streets,  had  them,  in 
great  numbers,  without  inquiry  or  distinction,  put  to  the 
sword* 

Some  degree  of  respite  or  calm  being  obtained  by  these 
means,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  appeanmce  of  regular 
government,  as  far  as  the  times  could  allow*  Th^  consulate  of 
Cinna  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  Marius,  though  wMioot 
any  form  of  election,  associated  in  the  office*  In  such  a  sear 
son  of  terror,  there  could  not  be  any  risk  to  the  party  in  recur- 
ring to  the  ordinary  suiErage  of  the  people;  but,  an  electioa 
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was  deemed  unftecessaiy,  and  the  ensigns  of  ofBce  were 
assumed  without  it. 

Marius,  though  now  preceded  in  form  by  the  lictors,  oould 
not  return  to  the  habits  of  a  legal  magistrate-  The  objects  of 
his  resentment  were  still  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  without  any 
trial,  and  under  his  own  inspection.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
cries  which  were  occasioned  by  these  executions,  the  name  of 
Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  victories  in  Greece,  gave  continual 
presage  of  a  retribution,  no  way  lijf  ly  to  fall  short  of  the 
provocation  which  was  now  given  in  the  subversion  of  public 
order  at  Rome.  And  although  the  principal  author  of  these 
wrongs  was  not  destined  to  abide  the  future  consequences  in 
his  own  person,  the  immediate  effect  to  him  was  sufficiendy 
awful.  Even  the  obdurate  soul  of  Marius,  unable  to  endure 
such  a  load  of  guilt  and  remorse,  passed  from  the  agitation  of 
ftiry  to  that  of  terror  and  nocturnal  fears,  which  gave  evident 
signs  or  indications  of  a  disordered  mind.  Some  one^ 
he  imagined,  continually  sounded  in  his  ear  the  words  of 
a  poet.  Horrid  is  the  dying  iion^s  den :  and  these  words,  being 
applied  to  himself,  seemed  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution.  He  took  to  the  use  of  wine  in  excess,  contracted 
a  pkurisy,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  in  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed 
in  subverting  the  government  of  his  country  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears*  fix)m  the  remaining  epitome  of  this  part 
of  his  work,  had  made  it  a  question,  whether  this  celebrated 
personage  had  been  most  useful  to  his  country  as  a  soldier,  or 
pernicious  as  a  citizen.  It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  his 
fame,  that  he  closed  the  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the 
latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained  his  genius  or  abilities 
cannot  be  known.  His  insatiable  thirst  of  power,  like  avarice 
in  the  case  of  the  superannuated  miser,  seemed  to  grow  with 
age.  His  hatred  of  the  nobles,  contracted  in  the  obscurity  of 

•  Livy,  Epitome,  Ub.  viii. — Appian.  dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. — Plutarch,  in 
Mario.— Floras,  lib.  m.  c.  21.— Velleius  Pater,  lib.  u.  e.  IP,  8tc.— Die.  Cass,  in 
Fragmentis. 
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his  early  life,  remained  with  him  after  he  himself  had  laid  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobility  in  his  own  family.  And 
he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  all  just  or  regular  govera- 
ment,  in  the  blood  of  those  who  were  most  emmently  qualified 
or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government  remained  ia 
the  hands  of  Cinna*  While  many  of  the  senators,  and  other 
citizens,  obnoxious  to  the  pre^iling  party,  had  taken  r^uge 
with  Sylla,  this  generaUiimself  was  declared  a  public  enemy; 
his  effecu  were  seized;  his  children,  with  their  modier, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  were  fled 
to  the  father,  in  Greece.  In  these  circumstances  he  made  not 
any  change  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  made  any  conces- 
sions to  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  employed.  He  talked 
familiarly  every  day  of  his  intention  to  suppress  tha  ^sordert 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends,  but  not  till 
he  had  forced  Mithridates  to  make  reparation  for  the  wroagt 
he  had  done  to  the  Romans  ainl  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  the  report  of  such  threats,  Cinna  took  me^ 
sures  to  strengthen  his  own  party;  assutoied,  upon  the  death  of 
Marius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  as  his  colleague  in  the  ofice  of  con- 
sul; and,  having  assigned  him  the  command  in  Asia,  with 
two  additional  legions,  trusted,  that  with  this  force  he  nugbt 
obtain  possession  of  the  province,  and  fumidi  to  Sylia  suf- 
ficient occupation  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy* 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Thessaly,  was  deserted 
by  part  of  the  army  he  was  destined  to  employ;  and  passing 
Uirough  Macedonia  in  his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder, 
a  dispute  arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  consul,  and  in  die  succes- 
sion of  Fimbria  to  the  command.  So  little  deference  or 
respect  did  soldiers  of  fortune  pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those 
unhappy  times,  even  to  the  heads  of  a  party  they  prc^eascdto 
serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his  standard, 
after  he  had  assassinated  their  general,  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as  has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to 
which  Mithridates  was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.    To  this 
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sUfeely  but  craftjr  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  af- 
fairS)  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  favourable,  when  so  much 
distraction  took  place  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  He  had  ex- 
perienced the  sdulities  of  Sylla;  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to 
be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be  revenged  of  his  enemies;  and  he 
expected  to  gain  him  by  proffering  assistance  in  the  war  he  was 
about  to  wage  with  the  opposite  party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  message  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readily  agreed  to 
an  interview  in  the  island  of  Delos;  and  here  being  told,  in  the 
name  of  Mithridates,  that  he  should  Kave  money,  troops,  and 
shipping  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy,  provided  he  would  en* 
ter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Pontus,  or  join  him  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  himself  was  now  pro«< 
scribed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proposed  to  Archelaus  to^  desert 
Mithridates,  to  deliver  up  the  fleet  and  army  which  was  under 
his  command,  and  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the 
fieiith  of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily  seat  you,  he  said, 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus.  Archelaus  having  rejected  this 
proposal  with  horror,  "  And  you,"  says  Sylla,  "  the  slave,  or 
**  (if  you  prefer  that  title)  the  friend,  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will 
**  not  betray  your  trust,  and  yet,  to  me,  have  the  presumption 
**  to  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Clueronea  and 
^  Orchomenoe  should  have  made  you  better  acquainted  with 
^  the  character  of  a  Roman." 

Upon  this  reply,  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity  of  purchas* 
tng  the  treaty  he  was  instructed  to  obtain;  and  accordingly 
made  the  following  concessions: 

That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy-  galleys, 
should  be  lielivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  places 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together  with  Paphla-> 
gonia,  Bith3mia,  and  Cappadocia,  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
frontier  of  Pontus,  for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithri- 
dates's  territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand  talents,^ 
to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

•About  386,000 1. 
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That>pri8oners  should  be  restored,  and  all  deserters  d^ 
livcred  up. 

While  these  articles  were  sent  to  Mithridates  for  his  raedfi^ 
cation,  Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed  the  measures  he  had  taken 
to  secure  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  army  into  Asia. 
He  sent  LucuUus^  round  every  station  on  the  coast,  to  procure 
an  assemblage  of  shipping;  and  he  himself,  after  having  made- 
some  incursions  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with  the  spcul 
of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the  Roman  province,  con- 
tinued his  route  to  the  iTellespont ;  but  on  his  way  he  was  met 
by  the  messengers  of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  diat 
their  master  agpreed  to  all  the  ardcles  proposed,  except  to  diat 
which  related  to  the  cession  of  Paphlagonia;  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  merit  of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  Sylla  in 
this  treaty;  as  he  might  have  obtained  more  favourable  terms 
from  Fimbria.  ^^  That  is  a  traitor,''  sud  Sylla,  ^^  whom  I 
*^  shall  speedily  punish  for  his  crimes.  As  for  your  master,  I 
^  shall  know,  upon  my  descent  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to 
"  have  peace  or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  he  was  joined  by  Lucul- 
lus,  with  a  number  of  vessels,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  the 
strait.  Here  he  was  met  by  another  message  from  Mithri- 
dajtes,  desiring  a  personal  interview;  which  was  accordingly 
held  in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king  of 
Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to  all  the  conditions 
already  mentioned.  In  this  he  probably  acted  hom  policy,  as 
well  as  from  the  necessity  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  his 
affairs.  He  st'dl  hoped,  that  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  he 
might  turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romans,  and  trusted 
that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himself  in  Asia  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  war  in  Italy,  more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies 
than  any  efforts  he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With 
this  reasonable  prospect  he  retired  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  and  there,  strengthenmg  himself  by  alliances  and  the 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euzine, 
he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and  to 

•  Vide  Plutarch,  in  LucuUo. 
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profit  fay  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Aomans  were  likely  to  fall. 

Sylla,  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  an  issue  so 
honourable  for  himself,  and  having  everj^-where  gratified  his 
army  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  being  possessed  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  being 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  legions,  who  had  experienced 
Jiis  libendity,  and'  rested  their  hopes  in  future  on  the  success 
of  his  enterprise,  prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
and  those  of  the  republic,  in  Italy*  He  proceeded,  however, 
with  great  deliberation  and  caution;  and,  as  if  the  state  at 
Rome  were  in  perfect  tranquillity,  staid  to  reduce  the  army  of 
Fimbria,  to  resettle  the  Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  to 
their  respective  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia* 

Fimbria,  being  required  Jby  Sylla  to  resign  a  command 
which  he  had  illegally  usurped,  retorted  the  charge  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  treated  Sylla  himself  as  an  outlaw:  but,  upon  the 
approach  of  this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  had  an  end  put  to  his  life  by  the  hands 
of  a  slave,  of  whom  he  exacted  this  service.  To  punish  the 
province  of  Asia  for  its  defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged 
Ae  inhabitants  to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  live  years  ordinary 
tax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace  on  their  thrones  the  kings  of 
C^padocia  and  Bithynia,  who  had  persevered  in  th^ir  alliance 
with  Rome ;  and  sent  an  account  of  these  particulars  to  the 
senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edict  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  stripped  of  his  command,  and  declared  an 
enemy.*  Before  he  set  sail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought 
proper  to  transmit  a  memorial,  setting  forth  his  services  and 
his  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  many  senators  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  and  concluding  with  menaces 
ef  justice  against  his  own  enemies  and  those  of  the  republic; 
but  assuring  the  citizens  in  general  of  protection  and  security. 
This  paper,  being  read  in  the  senate,  appeared  to  alarm  many 
of  the  members:  even  those  who  had  least  to  fear  from  the 

*  Appian.  in  Bell.  MithrkUt — Plat»nch.  in  SyU. 
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direflts  it  contained,  wished  for  expedients  to  reconcile  te 
parties,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which  the  republic  must  waSet 
from  their  repeated  contentions*  A  soothing  «i8¥rer  was, 
accordingly,  sent  to  the  memorial  of  SyUa,  and  earnest  en- 
treaties were  made  to  Cinna,  that  be  would  suspeaal  his  lertea 
until  a  reply  could  be  obuined  from  his  antagonist.  Bus 
Cinna,  in  contempt  of  these  pacific  intentiotts,«ooic 
^*  ^*  '  measures  to  sustain  the  war;  diTided  the  &scta 
with  Cn.  Papinus  Carbo,  whom,  without  any  form  of  electioa, 
he  assumed  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulate;  and,  m  tka 
partition  of  provinces^  retained  for  himself  the  admmistra* 
tton  in  Italy,  while  he  assigned  to  Carbo  die  command  in^lhs 
neighbouring  GauL  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adherents  of  their  faction,  betook  themselves  in  haste  to  dtf 
forming  of  troops,  and  securing  the  idelity  of  the  ttywnswithia 
the  several  divisions  which  they  had  received  in  diargc. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages,  for  their  good  behaviour,  from 
all  the  towns  in  his  district:  but,  as  he  had  not  anj^regilar 
authority  from  the  senate  for  this  measure,  he  found  himsdf 
unable  to  give  it  effect*  To  Castricius,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Placentia,  a  person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?"  he  ss^ 
**  And  have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  "  already  had  life  enough?*^ 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  considerable  force, 
and  intending  to  make  head  against  Sylla  in  Thessaly,  through 
which  he  was  expected  to  pass,  in  his  way  to  Italy,  was  abot^ 
to  transport  his  army  thither;  when  the  troops  being  averse  to 
embark,  he  himself,  endeavouring  to  force  them,  was  killed 
m  a  mutiny.  A  general  disorder  and  anarchy  pervaded  the 
party :  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twice  inter- 
rupted by  supposed  unfavourable  presages;  and  Carbo  remain- 
ed sole  consul. 

At  this  time,  an  answer  was  received  from  Sylla  to  the 
proposals  made  by  the  senate  towards  a  reconciliation  of 
parties*  In  this,  he  declared,  "  That  he  never  could  return 
^^  into  friendship  with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such 

•V*l.M»i.Ub.vi.c2. 
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^  enormous  crimet.  If  the  Roman  people,  however,  were 
^^  pleased  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  would  not  interpose,  but 
^<  should  venture  to  affirm  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  chose, 
^'  in  the  present  disordersi  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would 
*♦  find  themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  his  enemy's."  He  had 
embarked  his  army  at  Ephesus,  and  in  three  days  reached  the 
Pyneus,  the  port  of  Athens.  Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
gout,  and  was  advised  to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus;  at 
which  he  accordingly  passed  some  time ;  and,  with  singular 
force  of  mind,  as  if  divested  of  all  public  or  private  distress, 
amused  himself,  in  his  usual  way,  with  persons  of  humour,  and 
ordinary  company.  His  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  ships,  coasted  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
took  on  board  the  army  which  had  marched  by  Hiessaly  to 
Dyrrachium.  Being  apprehensive  that  some  part  of  the  legions, 
upon  landing  in  Italy,  and  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  homes,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  consequence 
in  a  civil  war,  might  become  disorderly,  and  distress  the  in* 
habitants,  he  exacted  a  special  oath,  by  which  eveiy  man 
bound  himself,  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours, 
and  to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through  the 
country.  The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all  the  remains  of  a 
distrust  which  had  suggested  this  precaution,  not  only  took 
the  oath,  buf  made  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribution  towards 
the  support  of  the  war;  and  Sylla,  without  accepting  the  aid 
which  was  proffered  to  htm,  set  sail  with  the  additional  con- 
fidence which  this  proof  of  attachment  in  the  army  inspired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  legions,  with 
six  thousand  Italian  horse,  and  considerable  levies  from  Mace« 
donia  and  Greece ;  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of  many 
different  armies,  each  of  them  equal  or  superior  in  number  to 
bis  own. 

Those  now  at  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot,  at  different  stations,  ^'  ^*  ^'^^* 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men.     L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
C.  Junius  Norbanus,  who  were  leaders  of  the  party,  being 
in  possession  of  the  capitol  and  of  the  place  of  election,  were 
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named  for  consuls.  Norbanus,  as  acting  for  the  reputiic^ 
commanded  a  great  army  in  Apulia ^  Scipio  another,  on  the 
confines  of  Campania.  Sertorius,  young  Marius,  with  Carbo, 
in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes 
from  the  memoirs  of  Sylla),to  the  number  of  fifteen  cooik 
manders,  had  each  of  them  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cohorts  ^^  but  of  these  different  bodies  none 
attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of  Sylla,  nor,  for  some  da^ 
to  interrupt  his  march.  He  accordingly  continued  to  advance, 
as  in  a  friendly  countr}*,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  considering  the  superior  dass  of  die 
people  at  Home  (in  whose  cause  Sylla  now  appeared)  as  averse 
to  the  claim  they  had  made  of  being  promiscuously  enrolled 
in  the  tribes,  were  likely  tp  expose  him,  and  to  favour  the 
faction  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  state.  Ta 
aUay  their  f^ars,  or  to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part 
against  himself,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  of  the 
countr}'-towns,  as  he  passed,  and  gave  them  assurances  that 
he  would  confirm  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
if  they  did  not  forfeit  these  and  every  other  title  to  favour, 
by  abetting  the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  M etellus  Pius,  who,  a» 
has  been  observed,  after  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  conjunction 
with  the  consul  Octavius,  to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of 
the  elder  Marius  and  Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and, 
being  forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy* 
This  officer  being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retained  the  en- 
signs of  proconsul,  had  some  forces  on  foot,  and  was  sustain- 
ing the  hopes  of  his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made 
in  their  favour  as  was  produced  by  the  arrival  of  an  army 
from  Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined  by  Cneius 
Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul  Pompeius  Strabo,  who,  though 
too  young  for  any  formal  commission,  had  assembled  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  and  already  made  himself  of  importance 
in  the  present  struggle.     Being  now  only  about  nineteen  yean 

•  About  225,000  men. 
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of  age,  he  Mras  remarked  for  engaging  manners,  and  a  manly 
aspect,  which  procured  him  a  general  favour  and  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  respect.*  This  distinction  being  unsought  for, 
wa»  possibly  felt  by  him  as  a  birth-right,  or  gave  him  an  early 
impression  of  that  superiority  to  his  fellow-citizens  which  he 
continued  to  bear  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had 
served  in  those  legions  with  which  Cinna  intended  to  have 
carried  the  war  against  Sylla  into  Asia  or  Greece;  but,  being 
averse  to  the  party,  had  withdrawn  when  that  army  was  about 
to  embark,  and,  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  Uie  order  of  Cinna;  a  suspicioij,  which, 
among  other  circumstances,  incited  his  soldiers  to  the  mtftiny 
in  which  their  geperal  was  killed.  Sylla  appears  himself  to 
have  been  won  by  the  promising  aspect  of  the  young  Pompey, 
and  received  him  with  disdn^shing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  re? 
mained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  now 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Sylla.  The  consul  Norbanus,  being 
joined  by  young  Marius,  lay  at  Canusium.  SyUa,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  them^  sent  an  officer  with  overtures 
of  peace:  these  they  rejected  with  marks  of  contempt.  Tlijs 
circumstance  had  an  effect  which  Sylla,  perhaps,  foresaw  or 
intended.  It  roused  the  indignation  of  hk  army;  and,  in  the 
action  which  followed,  had  some  effect  in  obtaining  a  victory, 
in  which  six  thousandf  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  with  the  loss 
of  only  seventy  men  to  himself. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua;  and,  being 
covered  by  the  walls  of  that  place,  waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio, 
who  intended  to  join  him  with  the  army  under  his  command. 
Sylla  marched  to  Tianum,  to  prevent  their  junction ;  and,  on 
the  approach  of  Scipio,  proposed  to  negociate.  The  leaders, 
with  a  few  attendants,  met  between  the  two  armies,  and  were 
nearly  agreed  upon  terms  of  peace;  but  Scipio  delayed  his  final 
consent,  until  he  should  consult  with  Norbanus  at  Capua. 
Sertorius  was  accordingly  dispatched,  to  inform  Norbanus  of 
what  had  passed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until  his 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  f  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  edit.  London,  p.  83. 
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return ;  but  thb  messenger,  probably  averse  to  the  treaty,  bro^e 
the  truce,  by  seizing  a  post  at  Suessa,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  SyUa;  and  the  negociatioo  had  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  giving  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their  leaders^  aH 
opportunity  of  conferring  together ;  a  circumstance  wfaidi,  ia 
civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
In  this  case,  die  popularity  of  SyHa  prevailed;  and  the  soUiers 
of  his  army,  boasting  of  the  wtaltfa  which  they  had  mctpmd 
mMier  their  general,  infected  his  enemies^  and  seduced  ihem 
to  desert  dieir  leaden  Scipie^  was  left  almoet  alone  in  Ins 
camp;  but  Sylla,  receiving  the  troops  who  deserted  to  him^ 
made  no  ifttempt  to  seize  their  commander,  suiFered  him  to 
escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of  strength  he  had  acqiuied  by 
the  junction  of  this  army,  continued  his  march  towards  Ro«ie« 
NorbanuSy  at  the  same  time,  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by  forced 
marches  in  a  different  route,  arrived  at  the  city  before  hkn. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  die  wff  brdce  owic, 
had,  in  the  distribution  of  provinces,  been  appointed  pfopn^ 
tor  of  Spain,  despairing  of  affinrs  in  Italy,  in  which  probafaly 
he  was  not  sufficiently  consuked,  repaired  to  his  province,  and 
determined  to  try  what  the  skill  of  a  Roman  leader  could  e& 
feet  at  die  head  of  the  warlike  natives  of  that  counCry. 

The  chiefe  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained  in  Italy^ 
made  efforts  to  collect  all  the  forces  they  could  at  Rone* 
Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the  army  of  Scipio  had  been  aeduced 
to  desert  their  leader,  said,  ^^  We  have  to  do  with  a  Koa  and  a 
^  fox,  of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  more  dangerous  enemy 
♦*  of  the  two/' 

Norbanus,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  procured  an 
edkt  of  the  people,  by  which  Metellus,  and  the  odiers  who 
had  joined  their  forces  with  SyUa,  were  declared  enemies  to 
their  country.  About  the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
capitol,  and  the  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Varioitt 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause;  but,  as  no  party  had 
any  interest  in  this  event,  it  was  probably  accidental,  and  ser- 
ved  only  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people,  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, and  apt  to  find  in  every  calamity  alarming  presages,  as 
well  as  present  distress. 
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The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent,  by  both  parties, 

in  collecting  their  forces  from  every  quarter  of  Italy;  and  the 

tienn  of  the  consuls  in  office  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  pro« 

eurcd  his  own  nomination  to  succeed  them,  and  in- 

u  c  fiyi 
.  acribed  Ae  name  of  young  Marius,  scarcely  twenty 

years  of  age,  as  his  coHeague.     This  person  is  by  some  said 

to  have  been  the  nephew,  by  others  the  adq>ted  son,  of  the 

late  celebrated  C.  Marins,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  ter« 

riUe  to  the  enemies,  and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends, 

of  Rome. 

At  this  time  die  senate  consented  to  have  the  phte  and 
ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for  the  pay  of  the  supposed 
•consular  armies.  The  majority  of  its  members,  however,  not* 
withstanding  this  act  of  obsequiousness,  were  believed  to 
favour  die  opposite  party,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  case  the 
ci^  were  attacked.  In  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  the  whole 
being  assembled  together,  by  orders  of  die  prstors,  Danaasip- 
piis  and  Brutus,  numbers  were  taken  aside,  and  put  to  death; 
of  dK>se  destined  to  die,  Quintus  Mucius.  Scarola  {pontifeji 
maximus)  flying  to  the  temple,  in  which  he  was  accuatomed 
(0  discharge  hb  sacred  office,  was  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  spring  began  with 
an  obstinate  fight  between  two  considerable  armies;  one  com- 
aaanded  by  Metellus,  the  other  by  Carinas.  The  latter  being 
defeated  with  great  loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action, 
in  order  to  cover  die  remains  of  die  vanquished  p«ty. 

In  die  mean  time,  Sylla,  being  encamped  at  Setia,  and 
having  intelligence  that  the  young  Marius  was  advancing 
against  him,  put  his  army  in  motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him 
back  to  Sacriportum,  near  to  Prameste,  where  an  action  soon 
after  ensued,  in  which  Marius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  disorder  to  Prameste,  the 
first  who  arrived  were  received  into  die  place;  but,  as  it  was 
apprehended  diat  the  enemy  also  might  enter  in  the  tumult, 
die  gates  were  shut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were  slaugh- 
tered under  the  ramparts.  Marius  himself  escaped,  by  means 
of  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from  the  batdements,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  scale  the  wallr. 
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In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Sylla  invested  Prsneste  ; 
and,  as  great  numbers  were  thus  suddenly  cooped  up  in  a  town 
Mrhich  was  not  prepared  to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immediate 
prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  simren- 
dering  at  discretion.     Committing  the  charge  of  a  blockade 
for  this  purpose  to  Lucretius  Offella,  he  himself,  with  part  of 
the  army,  proceeded  to  Rome.     Metellus,  in  a  second  action, 
had  defeated  the  army  of  Carbo;  and  Pompey  another,  of  the 
same  party,  near  Sena;  and  thus,  the  forces  of  Sylla  being  vic- 
torious in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was  prepared  to  receive 
their  leader,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  at  the  gates.     Upon 
his  approach,  the  partisans  of  the  opposite  faction  withdrew, 
and  left  him  master  of  the  ciq>itaL 

Sjrlla,  having  posted  his  army  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  him* 
self  entered  the  city,  and,  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
delivered  an  harangue,  in  which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  die 
times  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  £Eu:tious  men,  who 
had  overturned  the  government,  and  sacrificed  the  best  Mood 
of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and  to  their  personal  resent- 
ments. He  exhorted  the  well-disposed  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  assured  them  that  they  should  soon  have  their  freedom 
restored.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratified  his  own  army  with 
the  spoils  of  the  opposite  party,  declaring  the  effects  of  all 
those  to  be  forfeited  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  crimes 
lately  committed  against  the  state.  After  tiiis  first  specimen 
of  his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  execute  his 
orders,  he  hastened  to  Clusium,  where  Carbo,  being  joined  by 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Spain,  was  preparing  to 
recover  the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  M arius, 
who  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  Praeneste. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and  operati6n8  of 
Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but  for  the  most  part  unfc- 
-vourablc  to  Carbo,  whose  force,  by  desertion  and  the  sword, 
was  declining  apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Prseneste,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  party  was 
therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of  that  place.  The  Lucamans 
^nd  Samnitcs,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  late  Caius 
3Iariu5,  and  who,  by  his  favour,  had  obtainied  the  promiscuous 
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enrolment  to  which  they  aspired,  apprehending  immediate  ruin 
to  themselves,  in  the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  alone 
diey  had  been  favoured,  determined  to  make  one  great  effort 
for  the  relief  of  Prseneste. 

They  were  joined,  in  Latium,  by  a  large  detachment,  sent 
by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and  Marcius,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  force  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  at  Prseneste,  and  to  open  the 
blockade  of  that  place.  But  having  failed  in  this  design,  they 
turned,  with  desperation,  on  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which 
was  but  slighdy  guarded  by  a  small  detachment,  which  had 
been  left  for  that  purpose.  Sylla  being  informed  of  their  inten- 
tion, with  hasty  marches  returned  to  the  cit}%  and  found  the 
enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  preparing  to 
force  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived,  after  a 
long  march.  Some  of  his  officers  proposed,  that  the  troops, 
being  ftitigued,  should  have  a  little  time  to  repose  themselves ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  remain  under  cover  of 
the  walls  until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  however,  proposing^ 
rather  by  his  unexpected  presence,  and  by  conxing  to  action  at 
on  unusual  hour,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an 
immediate  attack.  The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful;  the 
wing  that  was  led  by  himself  was  repulsed,  or  did  not  make 
the  impression  expected;  but  the  other  wing,  under  Crassus, 
had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  drove  them 
to  Antemnae. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  the  different  parts  of 
it,  became,  in  the  event,  completely  decisive.  Eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  Marian  party  were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight 
thousand  taken.  Carbo,  in  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  who  were  blocked  up  in  Praeneste,  having 
no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  Aemselves,  and  the 
whole  party  was  dispersed  or  cut  off.  The  young  Marius  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  of  which  there 
were  many  under  the  place;*  and  being  prevented,  killed 
himself.     His  head  was  carried  to  Sylla,  and,  by  his  order, 

•Vide.Strabo,lib.v.p.239. 
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exposed  in  tbe  mufandacc.    ""  Thit  bojr,"  he  bMj  ^AofM 
**  iMtTC  kamc  to  row,  before  be  attr  filed  to  steer!'' 

The  leader  of  the  victorious  paity  haTing  now  renrared  sO 
impediments  from  his  way,  proceeded  to  retaliate^  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  late  disorders,  with  a  force  equal  to  the  violence 
with  which  it  had  been  provoked.  About  six  or  eight  thoa* 
sand  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  bustest 
instrumenu  of  the  late  usurpations  and  nnrders,  being  taken 
prisoners  in  the  war,  or  surprised  in  the  city,  were,  by  his 
direction,  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  iusumly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acung,  he  bsd  assembled  die 
senate,  at  a  littte  distance,  in  the  temple  of  Bettona;  md,  as 
many  of  the  members  then  present  had  cither  favooird,  or  at 
least  tamely  submitted,  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made  theaa  a 
speech  on  tbe  state  of  the  republic,  in  which  he  reproached 
them  as  accessory  to  the  late  disorders,  and  admonished  them, 
for  the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  govemacat  and  oonsdtutHia 
of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  admonitions,  dte  cries 
of  those  who  were  slaughtered  in  the  circus  reaching  their 
ears,  the  assembly  was  gready  alarmed,  and  many  of  tbe  mem- 
bers started  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a  countenance  stem, 
but  undisturbed,  checked  them,  as  for  an  instance  of  levity. 
^  Be  composed,*^  he  said,  ^  and  attend  to  die  business  for  which 
'^  3^ou  are  called.  What  you  hear  b  no  more  than  the  cries 
^  of  a  few  wretches,  who  are  su&ring  the  punishment  due  to 
^^  their  crimes.*'  From  this  interruption  he  resumed  has  sub- 
ject, and  continued  speaking  till  the  massacre  of  these  unhap- 
py victims  was  completed.  / 

In  a  harangue,  which  he  afterwards  delivered  to  die  peo- 
|)Ir,  he  spoke  of  his  own  services  to  the  republic,  and  of  the  mis- 
demeanour of  others,  in  terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him 
with  terror.  ^^  The  republic,"  he  said,  ^^  if  his  opinion  weae 
**  followed,  should  be  purged;  but,  whether  it  were  so  or  no, 
^  the  injuries  done  to  himself  and  his  friends  should  be  punish- 
*^  ed."  He  accordingly  ordered  military  execution  against  every 
person  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  late  massacres  and  usur- 
pations ;  and,  while  the  s^ord  was  yet  reeking  in  his  hands, 
passed  great  part  of  his  time,  as  usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipa- 
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don, wtdmen  of hunMHurousand  singular  clunracierB.  fie  deign* 
ed  not  even  to  inquire  into  the  abusea  that  were  committed  in 
^  executioD  of  hit  general  plan.  Many  of  the  diaorders,  which 
took  place  in  die  fotner  maaaacre,  were  accordiae^y  renewed* 
The  perMMka  who  were  eaapioyed  in  it  frequendy  indulged  their 
ewn  private  resentnent  and  diair  avarice  in  the  choice  of  vie* 
tiflM«  Among  theae,  Cataline,  then  a  young  man^  had  joined 
the  vicunioua  party;  and  plunged,  with  a  singular  impetuosity^ 
into  the  midst  of  a  storm  which  now  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the 
city.  He  is  said,  among  other  persons  to  whom  he  bore  an 
aversion,  or  whoae  cfects  ha  intended  to  seize,  to  have  rnur* 
dered  has  own  brother,  with  strange  cireumstances  of  crueky 
and  horror. 

While  tbeae  dreadfiil  murders,  though  mixed  with  examplea 
of  a  just  esccutkm,  were  perpetrated,  a  yo\mg  oitm,  C  Metek 
his,  had  tba  courage  to  addreas  himself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate, 
and  desired  he  wouU  make  known  die  exsent  of  hia  design^ 
and  how  far  these  executions  were  to  be  cairied?  ^  We  inter- 
^  cede  not,"  he  said,  ^  for  the  condemned ;  we  only  entreat 
^^  that  you  would  reliefve,oiit  oftfaas  dreadful  state  of  unoertraw 
*^  ty,  M  those  whom  in  Reality  you  asean  to  spare." 

^^  without  being  •ofiendad  at  this  ircedotxi,  publidied  a 
list  of  those  be  had  dooased  to  destructicm,  offering  a  reward 
of  two  talents  for  the  head  of  each,  and  denouncsag  severe  pe» 
nalties  agijast  every  petaon  who  dMHdd  harbour  or  conceal 
them.  Henoe  arose  the  practice  of  publishing  lists  of  the  per« 
sons  to  be  massacred,  which,  under  the  odious  name  of  prom 
scriptiony  was  afierwards  imitated  with  such  fatal  effects  in  the 
subsequent  conxrukions  of  the  state. 

The  present  proscription,  although  it  promised  some  secu» 
rity  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended  in  the  £ital  list,  opened 
a  scene,  in  some  respects,  more  dread&il  than  that  which  had 
been  formerly  acted  in  this  massacre*  By  the  promised  reward, 
the  hands  of  servants  were  hired  against  their  masters,  and 
even  those  of  children  against  their  parents.  The  mercenary, 
of  every  denomination,  were  encouraged,  by  a  git^t  premium, 
to  commit  what  before  only  the  executioners  of  public  justice 
thought  themselves  entided  to  perform;  and  there  followed  a 
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scene,  in  which  human  nature  had  fvSk  scope  to  eacert  aU  the 
evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  tr»u:heiy,  ingradtade,  diatrust, 
maUce,  and  revenge;  and  would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our 
esteem  or  commiseration,  if  its  chanurter  had  not  been  redeeob* 
ed  by  contrary  instances  of  fiddity,  generoaity,  and  courage^ 
displayed  by  thoae  who,  to  preserve  ifa^  friends  and  ben^ac- 
tors,  or  even  to  preserve  mere  objects  of  pity,  who  took  refage 
under  their  protection,  risked  all  die  dangers  with  which  die 
proscribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five  thousand  per- 
sons of  consideration  were  put  to  deadi ;  antong  whom  were 
reckoned  forty  senators,  and  sixteoi  hundred  of  the  eipieatrian 
order. 

From  these  begioniags,  the  Romans  bad  reason  to  appre* 
bend  a  tyranny,  more  sanguinary,  perhi^s,  than  any  that  ever 
aflUcted  mankind.  ^^  If^  in  ^  fidd^  ymi  day  all  who  are  found 
in  arms  against  you,''  said  Catnlus  ;^  ^  andin  the  city  you  slay 
^^  even  the  imarmed;  over  whom  do  you  pitqiose  to  reign?'' 

These  reproaches  were  by  Sylla  received  aa  jests  ;  and  the 
freedom  and  emu  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  the  professions  he 
made  of  regard  to  the  coasmonweakU^  were  imputed  to  insen- 
sibility, or  to  a  barbarous  dissimulation,  which  rendered  his 
chuncter  more  odious,  and  the  prospect  of  his.  future  intentions 
more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  late  usurpitticm  and  mas- 
sacre, men  recollected  that  Marius,  frc»n  his  io&noy,  had  been 
of  a  severe  and  inexorable  temper ;  that  his  resentinents  were 
sanguinary,  and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly ;  but  that  his 
cruelties  were  the  effect  of  real  passions,  and  had  the  i^ology 
of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold  Uood;  that  every  person,  on 
whom  he  looked  with  indifference,  was  safe;  and  that  even 
when  he  usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  bia 
personal  resentments  were  gratified,  die  sword  in  his  hand  be- 
came an  innocent  pageant,  and  the  mere  ensign^or  badge  of  his 
power:  but  that  Sylla  directed  a  massacre  in  the  midst  of  com- 
posure and  ease:  that,  as  a  private  man,  he  had  been  afiable 

•  Probably  the  son  of  him  wl^o  perished  m  the  tyranny  of  Marius. 
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and  pleasant,  even  noted  for  humant^  and  caadonr  ;^  that,  the 
change  of  Ips  temper  having  commenced  with  his  exaltation, 
there  were  no  hopes  that  the  issues  of  blood  could  be  stopped 
while  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  power*  His  daring  sphit, 
hb  address,  his  cunning,  and  his  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance,  if  not  desperate, 
extremely  remote.  The  republic  seemed  to  be  extinguished 
for  ever:  and  if  the  rage  for  Uood  seemed  to  abate,  i^er  the 
first  heats  of  execution  were  over,  it  appeared  to  be  stayed  only 
ibr  want  of  victims;  not  from  any  principle  of  moderaticm,  or 
sentiment  of  clemency- 
Such  was  the  aspect  of  affaira,  ibid  die  grounds  of  tent»r 
conceived  even  by  those  who  were  innocent  of  the  late  disor* 
ders :  but  to  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the 
victor,  the  prospect  was  altogedier  desperate*  Norbanus,hav* 
ing  fied  to  Rhodes,  received  at  that  plaoe  an  account  of  the  pro- 
scriptions, and,  to  avoid  being  deli%'ered  up,  kiBed  himsel£ 
Carbo,  being  in  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from 
thence,  but  was  apprehended  by  Pompey,  and  killed.  Thiu  all 
the  ordinary  ofiices  of  state  were  vacated  by  the  deeertion  or 
death  of  those  who  had  filled  or  usurped  them. 

SyUa  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  widiout  any  other  title 
thin  that  of  the  sword ;  and  it  was  now  diought  necessary  to 
supply  the  defect.  He  retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate 
might  aasemUe  with  the  more  appearance  of  freedom.  To 
name  an  interrex  was  the  usud  expedient  for  restoring  the 
constitution,  and  for  proceeding  to  dections  in  a  legal  form 
after  the  usual  time  bad  elapsed,  or  when,  by  any  accident,  the 
ordinary  succession  to  office  had  been  intermpeed*  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  named.  To  him  SyHa  gave  intimation  thiit,  to  re* 
setde  die  commonwedtfat  a  dictator,  for  an  indefinite  term, 
should  be  appointed ;  and  made  offer  of  his  own  services  for 
this  purpose.  These  intimatioaa  were  received  as  commmds; 
and  Flaccus,  having  assembled  the  people,  merved  fer  an  act 
to  vest  SyUa  with  thetitle  of  dictator }  giving  him  a  discretion- 
ary power  over  the  persons,CBrtUBe8,  aAdlivet  of  all  the  citizens. 

•Plittich-inSylla. 
VOL.  I.  3  I 
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No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  preceding  this  date.  In  the  former  part  of 
that  period,  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  die  latter 
part  of  it,  the  negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  always  prevented 
a  measure  from  whidi  the  parties  severally  apprehended  some 
danger  to  themselvef  •  It  was  now  revived  in  the  person  of 
Sylla,  with  unusual  solemnity,  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  wfaidi  they  yielded  up,  at  once,  all  their  own  claims  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Sylla,  having  named  Valerius  Flaccus  for  his  lieutenant,  or 
commander  of  the  horse,  returned  to  the  city,  presenting  a 
sight  that  was  then  unusual;  a  single  person,  preceded  by  four- 
and-twenty  lictors,  armed  with  the  axe  and  the  rods;  and  the 
dictator  being  likewise  attended  by  a  numerous  military  guard, 
it  was  not  doubted  that  those  ensigns  of  magistracy  were  to  be 
employed,  not  for  parade,  but  for  serious  execution,  and  were 
speedily  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizens,  whom 
the  sword  had  spared*  Unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  ordinary 
affiurs,  and  that  the  city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  himself  to  interpose,  might  still  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  its  usual  forms,  he  directed  the  people  to  assemble,  and  to 
fill  up  the  customary  Usts  of  office, 

Lucretius  Offella,  the  officer  who  had  commanded  in  die 
reduction  of  Praeneste,  presuming  on  his  favour  with  the  dic- 
tator, and  on  his  consequence  with  the  army,  offered  himself 
for  the  consulate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  desist,  he 
still  continued  his  canvas,  and,  while  he  solicited  votes  in  the 
street,  was,  by  wder  of  the  dictator,  pot  to  death*  A  tumult 
immelii«itely  arose;  the  centtirk>n,  who  executed  this  order 
against  Offolla,  was  seized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  was  carried  befoire  the  dicUtor.  Sylla  heard  the 
complaint  with  composure;  told  the  muldtude,  who  crowded 
ground  him,  that  Offella  bad  be«n  dam  by  his  orders,  and  diat 
the  centurloti  must  therefore  be  released.  He  dien  dismissed 
them,  with  this  homely,  but  menacing^  apologue*  **  A  conn- 
"  tryman  at  his  plough,  feeUng  Mnlkself  troubled  with  vermin, 
"  once  and  again  made  a  halt,  to  pick  them  off  his  jacket;  but, 
"  being  molested  a  third  time,  he  direw  the  jacket,  with  all  its 
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**  context  into  the  fire.  Beware,'*  he  said,  "  of  the  fire:  pro- 
*'  voke  me  not  a  third  time."*  Such  was  the  tone  of  a  govem- 
ment,  which,  from  this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many 
who  had  concurred  in  establishing  of  it,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  state  of  die- 
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tator,  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements,  and  to     * 

new-model  the  commonwealth.  The  armyf  appeared  to  have 
the  first  or  preferable  claim  to  his  attention.  He  accordingly 
proposed  to  reward  them  by  a  g^ft  of  all  the  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.  Spole- 
tum,  Interamna,  Prseneste,  Fluentia,  Nola,  Sulmo,  Volaterra, 
together  with  the  countries  of  Samnium  and  Lucania,  were 
depopulated  to  make  way  for  the  legions  who  had  served  under 
himself  in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these  new  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  whose  prosperity  depended  on  his  safety,  he  had 
a  guard  to  his  person,  and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By 
changing  their  condition  from  that  of  scddiers  to  land-holders 
and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same  time,  that  dangerous 
cloud  of  military  power  which  he  himself  or  his  antagonists 
had  raised  over  the  commonwealth,  and  provided  for  the  per- 
manency of  any  reformations  he  was  to  introduce  into  the  civil 
establishment.  The  troops,  from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became 
proprietors  of  land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention  in  this 
arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cruel  to  the  innocent  sufferers,  if 
there  were  any  such,  the  measure  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  terminate  the  public  confusion.  Its  future  consequences, 
in  pointing  out  to  new  armies,  and  to  their  ambitious  leaders, 
a  way  to  supplant  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  and 
to  practise  usurpations  more  pernument  than  that  of  Sylla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  nest  act  of  the  dictator  appears  more  entirely  calcu- 
lated for  the  security  of  his  own  person.  A  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand slaves,  lately  the  property  of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin 

•  Appian.  in  Bell.  Civil,  lib.i. — Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 

I  It  appears  that  I,ivy  reckoned  forty -seven  legions.  Epitom.  lib.  Uxxlx. 
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ef  the  vanquished  party,  having  their  freedom  and  die  right  of 
citizens  conferred  on  them,  were  enrcrfled  proraiscuoualy  in 
all  the  tribes;  and,  as  the  enfranchised  slave  took  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  his  freedom,  these  new  ci- 
tizens became  an  accession  to  the  family  of  the  Cofndii,  and, 
in  every  tumult,  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partisans  of  Sylla^ 
and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They  had  received  a  freedom 
which  was  connected  widi  the  permanency  of  his  govemmcat, 
and  foresaw,  that,  if  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  in  whose 
houses  they  had  served,  should  be  restored,  they  themsdves 
must  return  into  servitude;  and  they  according^  becaBoe  an 
additional  security  to  the  government  which  their  patixm  was 
about  to  establish. 

So  far  the  dictator  seemed  to  intend  the  security  of  his  own 
person,  and  the  stability  of  his  government;  but,  in  all  his 
subsequent  institutions,  there  appears  an  intention  to  restore 
the  constitution  in  its  legislative  and  judicative  departments, 
to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  oficers  for  conducting  the  ac- 
cumulated affairs  of  the  commonwealdi,  to  stop  the  source  of 
former  disorders,  and  to  guard  against  the  growing  depravity 
of  the  times,  by  extending  and  securing  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  He  began  with  filling  up  the  ntU  of  the  senate,  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the  sanguinary 
policy  of  die  parties  who  had  previuled  in  then-  turns.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  this  body  to  five  hundred;  taking 
the  new  members  from  die  equestrian  order;  but  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  die  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  senate,  and  the  judicative 
power  of  its  members,  were  restored.  The  law  Aat  was  pro- 
vided for  the  last  of  these  purposes  consisted  of  different 
clauses.  By  the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sena- 
tors, or  those  who  were  entided  to  give  their  opinion  in  the 
senate,^  should  be  put  upon  any  jury  or  list  of  the  jodges-f 
By  the  second  it  was  provided,  that,  of  the  judges  so  placed 
on  the  roll,  the  parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  challenge  or 
rejett  above  three. 

•  All  the  ofBcers  of  state,  even  before  they  were  put  apon  the  rolU,  weteen^ 
titled  to  speak  in  the  senate. 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xi.— Cic  pro  Clicnto. 
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By  a  third  clause  it  was  aDowed^  that  judgtiient,  in  triab 
at  law,  should  be  given  either  by  secret  ballot,  or  openly,  at 
the  option  of  die  defendant ;  and,  by  a  separate  regulation,  that 
the  nomination  of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with 
die  tide  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed  to  the  senate. 

During  the  late  tribunitian  usurpation,  the  whole  legislative 
and  executive  power  had,  under  pretence  of  vesting  those  pre- 
rogatives in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  been  seized  by  the 
tribunes.  But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  people  by  centuries,  and  reduced  the  tribunes  to  their  de- 
fensive privilege  of  interposing  by  a  negative  against  any  act 
of  oppression;  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  pretended  right 
to  propose  laws,  or  to  harangue  the  people.  He  moreover 
subjoined,  that  none  but  senators  could  be  elected  into  the 
office  of  tribune ;  and,  to  the  end  that  no  person  of  a  factious 
ambition  might  choose  diis  station,  he  procured  it  to  be  enact- 
ed, that  no  one,  who  had  borne  the  office  of  tribune,  could 
afterwards  be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the  magistracy. 

With  respect  to  die  offices  of  state,  this  new  founder  of  the 
commonwealth  revived  the  obsolete  law,  which  prohibited  the 
re-election  of  any  person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  inter* 
val  of  ten  years;  and  enacted,  that  none  could  be  elected  con- 
sul till  after  he  had  been  queestor,  aedile,  and  praetor.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  praetors  from  six  to  eight;  that  of 
quaestors  to  twenty;  and,  to  guard  against  the  disorders  which 
had  recendy  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be  treason  for 
any  Roman  officer,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  province,  whether  with 
or  without  an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
nation  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius,  relating  to  the  election 
of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  college  the  entire  choice  of  their 
own  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  penal  code,  by  statutes 
agsunst  subordination,  forgery,  wilful  fire,  poisoning,  rape, 
assault,  extortion,  and  forcibly  entering  the  house  of  a  citizen; 
with  a  statute,  declaring  it  criminal  to  be  found,  in  places  of 
public  resort,  with  a  deadly  weapon  of  any  kind.  To  all  these 
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he  added  a  sumptuary  law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely 
known;  but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expense  at  ordi- 
nary^ meals  and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  likewise  setded  the 
price  of  provisions* 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  intervals,  and  in- 
termixed with  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  empire*  In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil 
war,  Pompey  had  been  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  C. 
Annius  Luscus  into  Spain*  In  this  province,  Sertorius  had 
taken  arms  for  the  Marian  faction;  but  being  attacked  by  the 
forces  of  Sylla,  and  ill-supported  at  first  by  the  natives  of  Spain, 
he  fled  into  Africa*  From  thence,  hearing  that  the  Lusita* 
nians  were  disposed  to  take  arms  against  the  reigning  party  at 
Rome,  he  repassed  the  sea,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  in 
this  situation  was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occupation  for 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  most  experienced  com- 
manders* 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia,  Murena, 
whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  that  province,  found  a  pre- 
tence to  renew  the  war  with  Midiridates;  and,  having  ventured 
to  pass  the  Halys,  was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  afterwards 
arraigned  as  having  infringed  the  late  treaty  of  peace*  This 
accusation  was  favourably  received  at  Rome;  the  conduct  of 
Murena  censured;  and,  first.  A*  Gabinius,  and  afterwards 
Minucius  Thermus,  were  sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  pro- 
vince* 

Meantime,  Sylla,  with  all  his  disdain  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, exhibited  a  triumph,  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Asia 
and  Greece*  Processions  were  continued  for  two  days*  On 
the  first,  he  deposited  in  the  treasury  fifteen  thousand  pondo 
of  gold,t  and  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pondo  of 
silver  ;J  on  the  second  day,  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gold,} 
and  seven  thousand  pondo  of  silver.jl   There  was  nothing  that 

•  Gellius,  r.b.  ii.  c.  24. 

t  Reckoning  the  pondo  at  ten  ounces,  and  4/.  an  ounce,  this  will  make  about 
600,000/. 

\  About  23r,500/.  5  About  SaOjOOW. 

II  About  140,000/.— Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  initio. 
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had  any  reference  to  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  except  at 
numerous  train  of  senators,  and  other  citizens  of  rank,  who, 
having  resorted  to  his  camp  for  protection,  had  been  restored 
by  him  to  their  estates  and  their  dignities,  and  now  followed 
his  chariot,  calling  him  father,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  countrjv 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was  again 
chosen  consul,  together  with  Q,  Caecilius  Metellus.     '  ^' 
The  latter  was  destined,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  to  com- 
mand against  Sertorius  in  Spain.   Sylla  himself  still  retained 
the  dictatorial  power,  and  was  employed  in  promulgating  some 
of  the  acts  of  which  the  chief  have  been  mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  death  of 
Carbo,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  party,  finished  the  remains 
of  the  civil  war  in  Sicily,  was  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
transport  his  army  into  Africa.  There,  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opposite  faction,  had  erected  his  standard,  assembled  some 
remains  of  the  vanquished  part)^,  and  received  all  the  fugitives 
who  crowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp.  Pompey,  accordingly, 
being  to  depart  from  Sicily,  left  the  command  of  that  island  to 
Memmius,  and  embarked  his  army,  consisting  of  six  legions, 
in  two  divisions;  of  which  one  landed  at  Utica;  the  other  in 
the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having  soon  after  come  to  an  engage- 
ment with  Domitius,  who  had  been  joined  by  Jarbas,  an  Afri- 
can prince,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  their  united 
forces,  and,  pursuing  his  advantage,  penetrated,  without  any 
resistance,  into  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which,  though  de- 
pendent on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter,  Sylla  thought  proper 
to  supersede  Pompey  in  the  province,  and  ordered  him  to 
disband  his  army,  reserving  only  one  legion,  with  which  he 
was  to  wait  for  his  successor.  The  troops  were  greatly  in- 
censed at  this  order;  and,  thinking  themselves  equally  entided 
to  settlements  with  the  legions  who  were  lately  provided  for 
in  Italy,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  eamesdy  en- 
treated their  general  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they  pro- 
mised to  make  him  master  of  the  government.  This  young 
man,  with  a  moderation  which  he  continued  to  support  in  the 
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height  of  Ku  arabitioiv  widistood  the  temptation,  and  declared 
to  the  army,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  purpose,  he  naust 
certainly  die  by  hb  own  hands;  that  he  would  not  do  violence 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  nor  be  the  object  or  pre* 
tence  of  a  civil  wan  From  this  conduct  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that,  if  in  reality  he  had  encouraged  the  mutiny,  it 
was  only  that  he  might  thus  have  the  honour  of  reclaimin|^ 
the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their  offer.  The  ambition  of  tfai» 
singular  person,  as  will  appear  from  many  passages  of  his  life^ 
led  him  to  aim  at  consideration  nK>re  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the  troops  to 
Aeir  dut}',  a  report  was  carried  to  Rome,  that  he  had  waaamBy 
revolted,  and  was  preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy.  ^  It  appears  to  be  my  fate,"  said  Sylla,  ^  in  mr 
^  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys:"  and  he  was  about  to  recaU  the 
veterans  to  his  standard,  when  the  trudi  was  made  known,  and 
the  part  which  Pompey  had  acted  was  more  properly  repre- 
sented. The  merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occasion  was  ike 
greater,  that  he  himself  was  unwilling  to  disband  the  army 
before  they  should  return  to  Italy,  to  attend  a  triumph,  which 
be  hoped  to  obtain;  and  that  the  resolution  he  took  to  comply 
with  his  orders  proceeded  from  respect  to  the  senate,  and 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey,  on  this  occasion, 
was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his  former  commands,  and  ac- 
cordingly moved,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  diat  the 
legions  servbg  in  Africa  mi^t  return  with  their  arms  into 
Italy. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  C.  Herennius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  ventured  to  etnploy  the  prerogative  of  his  oiEce,, 
however  impaired,  against  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But 
Sylla  persisted;  obtained  a  kw  to  authorize  Pompey  to  enter 
with  his  army  into  Italy;  and  when  he  drew  near  the  city, 
went  forth  with  a  numerous  body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him» 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that,  by  calling  him  the  Great 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him,  which,  in  the 
Boman  way  of  distinguishing  persons  by  casual  additiocis, 
whether  of  contempt  or  respect,  continued  to  furnish  him  with 
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a  tide  for  life.  The  times  were  wretched,  when  amiies  stated 
themselires,  in  the  commonwealth^  as  the  partisans  of  a  leader^ 
and  when  the  leader,  by  not  making  war  on  his  country,  was 
supposed  to  have  laid  up  a  store  of  merit. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a  triumph.  Sylla  ; 
at  first  opposed  it,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rule  and  order  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  reserved  this  honour  tor  persons 
who  had  attained  to  the  rank  either  of  consul  or  prator ;  but 
he  afterwards  complied ;  being  struck,  it  is  said,  with  a  muti^ 
nous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man;  bidding  him  recollect 
that  there  were  more  persons  disposed  to  worship  the  rising 
than  the  setting  sun* 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey,  accordingly,  obtained,  he 
meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  ele*^ 
phants ;  but  diese  animals  could  not  pass  abreast  through  the 
gates.  His  donation  to  the  troops  falling  short  of  their  expecc- 
tation,  and  they  having  murmured,  and  even  threatened  to  mu- 
tiny, he  said,  the  fear  of  losing  his  triumph  should  not  affect 
him ;  that  he  would  instantly  disband  the  legions,  rather  than 
comply  with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This  check,  given 
to  the  presumption  of  the  army  by  an  officer  so  young  and  so 
aspiring,  gave  a  general  satisfaction.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  (rf 
advanced  age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  ^^  That  the  young  man 
^  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and  his  tide." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph  contrary  to 
the  established  order  of  the  commonwealth,  had  impaired  the 
lustre  of  his  former  actions.  By  this  last  act  of  magnanimity, 
in  restraining  the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army;  and,  in  both  these  circumstances  together, 
gave  a  complete  specimen  and  image  of  his  whole  life.  Wi^ 
too  much  respect  for  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means  for 
its  ruin,  he  was  possessed  by  a  vani^  and  a  jealousy  of  his  own 
personal  consideration,  which,  in  detail,  perpetually  led  him  to 
undermine  its  foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was  again  destined 
for  <me  of  the  consuls;  but  he  declined  this  piece  of  ^^^ 

flattery,  and  directed  the  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servi- 
lius and  Appius  Claudius.     Soon  after  these  magistrates  en- 

VOL.  I.  3  K 
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teredonthe  discharge  of  ibeir  tniit,  the  dictator  flqppeared,  a* 
usual,  in  the  forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  Hctors  f  but^  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power,  made  a  fcHmal 
resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his  lictors^  and,  having  declared 
to  the  people  that,  if  any  one  had  matter  of  charge  against  him^ 
he  was  ready  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in  the  streets  in 
the  character  of  a  private  man,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his 
villa  near  Cumae,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting,^  and 
other  country  amusements. 

This  resignation,  it  must  be  confessed,  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  character  of  Sylla,  and  removes  him  far  from  the  herd 
of  common  usurpers,  who  sacrifice  their  fellow-creatures  mere- 
ly to  their  own  luit  of  dominion.  The  sacrifices  he  made, 
shocking  as  they  were  to  the  feelings  of  humani^,  now  appear 
to  have  been  offered  at  the  shrine  of  pid>lic  order,  to  provide 
for  the  future  peace  of  tus  country.  His  ruling  passion  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  disdain  of  what  the  vulgar  admire,  whe-* 
ther  distinction  or  power.  When  tired  of  youthful  pursuits^ 
he  sued  for  preferment,  but  with  so  little  animosity  or  jealousy 
of  competition,  that  if  he  had  not  been  hurried  by  extreme 
provocation  into  the  violent  course  he  pursued,  it  is  probable 
that  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of,  but  upon  t&e  roll  of 
consuls,  or  the  record  of  his  triumphs,  and  would  have  disdain- 
ed any  encroachment  on  the  right  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
much  as  he  resented  the  encroachments  which  were  made  on 
his  own. 

In  his  first  attack  of  the  city  with  a  military'force,  his  whole 
action  shewed  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  republic  from  the 
usurpation  of  Marius,  not  to  usurp  the  government  for  himself. 
At  his  return  into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  stjite  of 
parties  already  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  the  violence  done 
to  the  republic  by  those  who  pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abun- 
dantly justify  his  having  had  recourse  to  arms. 

During  the  short  period  in  which  he  retained  bis  power  of 
dictator,  without  neglecting  precautions  for  the  security  of  his 
own  person  in  the  retirement  he  was  meditating^  he  took  the 

*  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
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measures  already  mentioned,  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  future  dis- 
order, and  effect  some  reform  in  the  state :  but,  as  die  past  had 
shown  what  are  the  evih  to  which  an  overgrown  and  corrupt- 
ed republic  is  exposed,  so  die  corrections  he  attempted,  al- 
though they  served  to  prolong  the  struggles  of  virtuous  men 
for  the  preservation  of  their  country,  yet  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  niln* 

For  some  particulars  of  his  description,  which  have  not 
entered  into  the  preceding  narration,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  was  among  the  few  Romans  of  his  time  who  made  any  con- 
siderable advance  in  literary  studies;  and  that  he  wrote  me- 
moirs of  liis  own  life,  continued  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  often  quoted  by  Plutarch.  That  he  nevertheless  appear- 
ed superior  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  most  splendid  per- 
formances, and,  from  simplicity  or  disdain,  mixed  perhaps 
with  'superstition,  not  frt>m  affected  modesty,  attributed  his 
success  to  good  fortune,  or  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  so  much, 
that,  while  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  tide  of  Greats  he  him- 
self was  content  with  that  of  the  Fortunate.^ 

With  respect  to  such  a  personage,  circumstances  of  a  trivial 
nature  become  subjects  of  attention.  His  hdr  and  eyes,  it  is 
said,  were  of  a  light  colour,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  coun- 
tenance blotched*  He  was,  by  the  mo^t  probable  accounts, 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  seventeen  at  the  death  of  Caius,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Tiberius ;  so  that  he  might  have  perceived  at  this  date 
die  effect  of  tribunitian  disorders,  and  taken  the  impressions 
from  which  he  acted  against  them.  He  served  the  office  of 
quaestor,  imder  Marius,  in  Africa,  at  thirty-one ;  was  consul 
for  the  first  time  at  forty-nine  or  fifty  ;t  was  dictator  at  fifty- 
six  ;  resigned  when  turned  of  fifty-eight ;  and  died  yet  under 
sixty,  in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  resignation. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a  numerous  body 
of  new  citizens,  who,  having  been  manumised  by  his  order, 
bore  his  name :  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
of  veteran  officers  and  soldiers,  who  held  estates  by  his  gift: 

•  Felix.  t  Vel.  Pater,  lib.  u.  c.  17. 
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iiiunber9  throughout  the  empire,  who  owed  their  safety  to  his 
protectioiif  and  who  ascr9>ed  the  existence  of  the  commcHw 

.  wealth  itself  to  the  exeruons  of  bis  great  ability  and  courage: 
numbers  who,  although  they  were  oflFended  with  the  severe  and 
bloody  exercise  of  his  power,  yet  admired  the  magnanimity  of 
his  resignation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery,  his  corpse 
was  carried  in  procession  through  Italy,  at  the  public  expense* 
The  fasces,  and  every  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  restored 
to  the  dead*  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns  were  bixn* 
cated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns  and  provinces  he  had 
protected,  or  of  the  private  persons  he  had  pre8aT«d,  to  tes- 
tify their  veneration  for  bis  memory.  Roman  matrons,  whom 

.  it  mig^  be  expected  his  cruelties  would  have  affected  with 
horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that  of  admiradcKi, 
crowded  to  his  funeral,  and  heaped  the  pile  with  perfumes.* 
His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The 

.  tomb  was  marked,  by  his  own  directions,  with  a  characteristi- 
cal  inscription,  to  the  following  e£Fect :  ^^  Here  lies  Sylla,  who 
^  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts 
**  of  hostility  by  his  enemy.'^f 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i,— Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
t  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  fine. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 

State  <ifthe  X^mmonwealth^  and  Mimbers  of  the  Peofile.^Ckaratter$ 
f^fPeraom  who  began  to  apfiear  in  the  Thnea  qf  Syila.'-Faction 

•  o/Lefddus.^Sertorius  karbmira  the  Marian  Party  in  Sftain^-^Ia 
attacked  by  Metellua  and  Pomfiey^-^Bia  Death,  <md  final  Sufi^ 
fireaaioH  qf  the  Party. -^Firat  jtfipearance  qf  C.  Jtiliua  Ctaar.-^ 

Tribunea  begin  to  treafiaaa  on  the  Lawa  of  Sylla.^Progreaa  qfthe 
Mmfdre.-^Prefiarationa  of  Mithridatea.-^War  with  the  Romana. 
'^Irruption  into  Bithynia*^ Siege  qf  Cyzicua.-^Raiaed.^FHght 

*  qf  J^thridatea.'^LucuUua  carriea  the  War  into  Pontua.^Mout 
and  Diafieraion  of  the  Jirmy  qf  Mithridatca.^Jiia  Flight  into 
Armenia^'^Condtiet  qfLucuUua  in  the  Province  qf  Aaia* 

THE  public  was  sa  much  occupied  with  the  contest  of 
Sylla  and  his  antagonists,  that  litde  else  is  recorded  of  the 
period  in  which  it  took  place.  Writers  have  not  given  us  any 
distinct  acccount  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  or  of  the  nun^ 
ber  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into  two  principal 
factions,  the  office  of  censor  was  become  too  important  for 
either  party  to  entrust  it  with  their  opponents,  or  even  in  neu- 
tral hands.  The  leaders  of  every  faction,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their  pleasure,  of 
the  equestrian  and  senatorian  dignities. 

At  a  survey  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy,* 
preceding  the  admission  of  the  Italians,  the  number  of  citizens 
was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  At  another  survey,  which  followed  soon  after 
that  event,  they  amounted,  according  to  Eusebias,  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  ;t  and  it  seems  that  the 
whole  accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no  more 
than  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The 
great  slaughter  of  Romans  and  Italians,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed,  preceding  the 
last  of  these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  complete  and 
accurate  lists  when  the  citizens  were  so  much  dispersed,  will 
account  for  the  seemingly  small  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  bom,  and  began  to  enter  on  the  scene 

*  Liv.  lib.  buU.  t  £useb.  m  Chronico.  | 
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of  public  affairs,  those  persons  whose  conduct  was  now  to  de* 
termine  the  fate  of  the  reptiblic.  Pompey  had  ah-eady  distin- 
guished himself,  and  stood  liigh  in  the  pubUc  esteem*  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and,  by  accident, 
9t  a  very  early  age,  or  J>efore  he  had  attained  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  civil  or  p(^tical  preferments,  commanded  an  aniiy* 
Cicero,  being  of  the  same  age,  began  to  be  distinguished  at 
the  bar*  He  pleaded,  in  the  second  consulate  of  Sylla,  the 
cause  of  Roscius  Amerinus ;  and  having  occasion  to  censure 
the  actions  of  Chrysogonus  and  other  favourites  of  the  dicta- 
tor, by  his  freedom,  in  that  instance,  incurred  no  resentment 
fjrom  Sylla,  and  gained  much  honour  to  himself* 

Caius  Cssar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of  Cinna, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  nearly  related  to 
the  elder  Marius,  who  had  married  his  aunt,  narrowly  escap* 
ed  the  sword  of  the  prevailing  party*  Being  commanded  to 
separate  from  his  wife,  he  retained  her,  in  defiance  of  this 
order,  and,  for  his  contumacy,  was  put  in  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed* He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  intercession  of  com- 
mon friends,  whose  request,  in  his  favour,  Sylla  granted,  with 
that  memorable  saying,  ^^  Beware  of  him :  there  is  many  a 
**  Marius  in  the  person  of  that  young  man.*^ .  A  circumstance 
which  marked  at  once  the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early 
appearances  of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Caesar* 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  Utica,  was 
about  three  years  younger  than  Caesar,  and,  being  early  an  or- 
phan, was  educated  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  Livius  Drusus* 
While  yet  a  child,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  times, 
he  learned  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Italian  allies,  then  in 
agitation,  were  dangerous  to  the  Roman  state*  Pompedius 
Silo,  who  managed  the  claim  for  the  Italians,  amujsing  himself 
with  the  young  Cato,  pressed  him,  wjth  caresses,  to  intercede 
with  his  uncle  in  their  behalf;  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  won  by  flattery,  next  tried,  in  vain,  to  intimidate,  by  threat- 
ening to  throw  him  from  the  window*  "  If  this  were  a  man," 
he  said,  "  I  believe  we  should  obtain  no  such  favour."  In 
the  height  of  Sylla's  military  executions,  when  his  portico 
was  crowded  with  persons  who  brought  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
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scribed)  to  be  exchanged  for  the  reward  which  had  been  pub« 
lished,  Cato,  being  carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay  his  court,  asked, 
**  if  no  one  hated  this  man  enough  to  kill  him  ?"  "  Yes :  but 
**  they  fear  him  still  more  than  they  hate  him."  Then  give 
**  me  a  sword,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  I  will  kill  him."  Such 
were  the  early  indications  of  characters  which  afterwards  be« 
came  so  conspicuous  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  tribune  Octa- 
vius,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  began, 
among  the  parties  at  Rome,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations, 
with  alternate  periods  of  anarchy  and  violent  usurpation, 
which  must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth,  if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last  into  hands  which 
employed  it  for  the  restoration  of  public  order,  as  well  as  for 
the  avenging  of  private  wrongs. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties  in  these 
horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment;  but  all  of  them  treated  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth 
with  too  little  respect ;  and,  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the 
wrongs  which  they  themselves  apprehended  or  endured,  did 
not  scruple,  in  their  turn,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country. 
But,  to  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  commonwealth,  the 
experience  of  fifty  years  was  now  sufficient  to  shew  that  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods,  and  to  terminate 
animosities,  by  retorted  injuries  and  provocations,  were  ex- 
tremely vain.  .  The  excess  of  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
haust its  source ;  and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught, 
of  which  they  had  been  made  to  drink  so  largely.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  dregs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup;  and 
the  supplies  of  faction,  which  were  brought  by  the  rising  gene- 
ration, were  of  a  mixture  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
former  age.  The  example  of  Sylla,  who  made  himself  lord 
of  the  commonwealth  by  means  of  a  military  force,  and  the 
security  with  which  he  held  his  usurpation  during  pleasure, 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the  thirst  of  dominion 
dian  the  political  uses  which  he  made  of  his  power,  or  his 
magnanimity  in  resigning  it,  had,  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the 
effects  of  that  dangerous  precedent.  Adventurers  accordingly 
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srose,  who,  without  provocation,  and  eqnaUy  indifferent  tor 

the  interests  of  party  as  they  were  to  those  of  the  republic, 

proceeded,  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  purpose,  to  gratify  their 

own  ambition  and  avarice,  by  subverting  the  government  of 

their  country. 

While  Sylla  was  yet  afive,  iEmilius  Lepidus,  a 
tJ#  c*  07  o* 

man  of  profligate  ambition,  but  of  mean  capadty, 

supported  by  the  remains  of  the  popular  fietction,  stood  for  &e 

consulate,  and  was  chosen,  together  with  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 

the  son  of  him  who,  with  Marius,  triumphed  for  tfaeir  joint 

victory  over  the  Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  perished  by  the 

orders  of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  joined  the  popular  faction,  in  support 
of  Lepidus,  and  was  told,  upon  that  occasion,  by  Sylla,  that  he 
was  stirring  the  embers  of  a  fire  which  would  in  the  end  con* 
sume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  from  a  mark 
of  disapprobation  well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  of  not  be* 
ing  mentioned  in  his  will,  it  appeared  that  Pompey  had  lost 
his  esteem.  In  opposition  to  Lepidus,  however,  and  others, 
who  wished  to  insult  the  memory  of  Sylla,  this  prudent  young 
man  was  among  the  first  in  recommending  and  performing 
Ae  honours  that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  consulate,  moved  fer  a 
recall  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  restitution  of  the  forfeited 
lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator* 
This  motion  was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus;  and  there  en* 
sued  between  die  two  consuls  a  debate  which  divided  the  city. 
But  the  party  of  the  senate  prevailed,  to  have  the  motion  re* 
jected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces,  the  transalpine  GatJ  had 
fidlen^to  Lepidus;  and, upon  his  motion,  being  rejected  in  die 
assembly  of  the  people,  although  it  had  been  some  time  the 
practice  for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  contina* 
ance  in  office,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  his  province.  This  resolution,  as  it  implied  great 
impatience  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jealousy 
to  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  designs  of  a  consul  desirous  to 
join  military  power  with  his  civil  authority.    They  recdlected 
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\Stit  progress  of  sedition  which  began  with  the  Gracchi  an^ 
Apuleius  raising  popular  tumults,  and  ended  with  Marius  and 
Sylla  leading  consular  armies  into  the  city,  and  fighting  their 
battles  in  the  streets.  And,  in  this  point,  the  decisive  spirit 
of  Sylla,  although  it  may  have  snatched  the  commonwealth 
from  the  flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  consumed,  yet  shewed 
the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to  pre- 
serve it.*  The  senators  were  willing  that  Lepidus  should 
depart  from  the  city ;  but  they  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from 
him  an  oath^  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace.  This 
oath,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  particular  distrust  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  projected,  they  likewise  administered 
to  his  coUeague.f 

Lepidus,  hotwithstanding  his  oath,  being  arrived  in  hisi 
province,  made  preparations  for  war;  and,  thinking  that  his 
faith  was  pledged  only  while  he  was  consul,  determined  to  re<< 
main  in  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  until  his  term  in  office 
expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  retiiove  him  from  the  army 
he  had  raised,  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the  election  of  his 
accessor.  But  he  neglected  the  summons  which  was  sent  to 
him  for  this  purpose,  and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  wad 
by  this  means  suffered  to  elapse,  before  any  election  was  made^ 

The  ordinary  succession  being  thus  ititerrupted,  the  senate 
named  Appius  Claudius,  as  interred,  to  hold  the  elections,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  command  in  GauL 
Upon  this  information  he  hastened  to  Italy,  with  the  troops 
he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  republic. 
The  senate  gave  to  Appius  Claudius,  and  to  Catulus,  in  the 
quality  of  proconsid,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  state.  These  officers,  accordingly,  without  delay,  col- 
lected a  military  force,  while  Lepidus  advanced  through 
Etruria,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  invited  aQ  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  join  him;  and  made  a  formal  demand  of 
being  reinvested  with  the  consular  power.  In  opposition  to 
this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the  senate  republished  the  law 
of  PlautiuS)  by  which  the  pr»tors  were  required,  in  the  ordW 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  f  Ibid. 

VOL.  I.  5  L 
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Hfoy  coarse  of  justice,  to  take  cognizance  of  aU  attempts  u> 
Ipvy  war  against  the  republic,  and  joined  to  it  an  addition^ 
clause  or  resolution  of  their  own,  obliging  those  magistrates 
to  receive  accusations  of  treason  on  holidays,  as  well  as  oa 
ordinary  days  of  business* 

Meantime,  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  very  gates  <rf  Rome, 
seized  the  Janiculum  and  one  of  the  bridges :  but,  in  his  further 
attempt  to  force  the  city,  was  met  by  Catulus,  repulsed  and 
routed.  All  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to  Sardinia^ 
and  soon  after  died.  His  son,  a  young  man,  with  part  of  Ae 
army,  retired  to  Alba,  was  there  soon  after  taken^  and  suffered 
for  a  treason  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  by  his  falher. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the  continuaCion 
of  these  troubles,  afterwards  fell  at  Philippi,  having  joined 
with  Lepidus  in  this  rash  and  profligate  attempt  against  the 
republic,  was  oUiged,  at  Mantua,  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  order,  was  put  to  death.^  But  the  most  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  penetrated,  under  die 
conduct  of  Perpema,  into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who 
was  now  become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distress,  as 
Sylla  had  formerly  been  of  the  other*  In  this  province,  ac- 
cordingly, while  peace  began  to  be  restored  in  Italy,  a  source 
of  new  troubles  was  opening  for  the  state*  The  prevaifing 
party  in  the  city  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to  suf- 
fer all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  late  offences,  to  drop^ 
the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had  carried  the  severity  of  his  ex- 
ecutions disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  the  opposite  course 
of  indulgence  and  mercy* 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus,  with  his  army,  in  Italy,. 
Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  from  the  senate  a  ratificadon 
of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Sylla :  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint from  Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
himself  performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the  complete  res- 
titution of  Cappadocia,  he  was  directed  to  give  fuU  satisfac- 
tion on  this  point  before  his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  pro- 
ceed* He  accordingly  complied;  but,  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador had  brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  so  much  occu- 
pied by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain  against  Lepidus  andhis* 
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adherents,  that  tkey  had  no  leisure  for  concerns  so  remote. 
This  intelligenoe  encouraged  Mithridates  to  think  of  renew- 
ing the  war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  permanent 
peace  widi  the  Romans,  he  had  already  provided  an  army,  not 
BO  considerable,  in  respect  to  numbers,  as  that  which  he  had 
formerly  employed  against  them,  but  more  formidable  by  the 
order  and  discipline  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  their  own  legion.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  dis« 
traction  under  which  the  republic  now  laboured  at  home  would 
render  it  unable  to  resist  hb  forces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  remained  to 
his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  however,  during  the  de* 
pendence  of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext  of  a  new 
provocation,  to  break  out  into  open  hostilities ;  but  he  encou* 
raged  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  make  war 
on  the  Roman  allies  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he  mig^t  either  adopt  or 
decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince,  accordingly,  being  then 
building  a  city,  under  the  name  of  Tigranocerta,  for  which  he 
wanted  inhabitants,  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  from  thence  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  to  replenish  his  new  settle« 
ment. 

Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mithridates,  in 
order  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  parties,  into 
which  the  Roman  state  was  divided,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  and  wished,  in  concert  with  this  adventurer, 
to  execute  the  project  of  a  march,  by  the  route  which  was  af- 
terwards frequented  by  the  barbarous  nations,  in  their  success- 
ful attempts  to  invade  and  dismember  the  empire  of  Rome. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  it  appeared  easy  to  pass  over 
land  to  the' Adriatic,  and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations 
of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on  the  Romans 
in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  the  standard  of  the  republic 
in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  exiles  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  power,  composed 
of  Italians  as  well  as  natives  of  that  country*     By  his  birth 
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and  abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the  highest  preferments  of 
the  state;  and  had  been  early  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  qii». 
lified  either  to  plan  or  to  execute.  He  was  attached  to  Ma- 
rius,  in  the  time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  party  with 
this  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His  animosity  to  the 
latter  was  increased  by  the  mutual  opposition  of  their  inte- 
rests in  the  pursuit  of  civil  preferments.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  Sertorius  took  an  active  part ;  but  shewed  more 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  more  mercy  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  than  either  of  his  associates, 
Marius  or  Cinna.  When  his  faction  was  in  possession  of  the 
government,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in  Spain,  and,  aAer 
die  ruin  of  its  affairs  in  Italy,  withdrew  into  that  province* 
He  was  received  as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  soon  after,  when 
his  enemies  had  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their  part 
by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper  force  to  dislodge 
him.  He  had  established  posts  on  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  province ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  they  were  en- 
trusted being  assassinated,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the  enemy 
had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  condition  to  maintsun 
himself  any  longer  in  Spain,  he  embarked  with  what  forces  he 
could  assemble  at  Carthagen^  and  continued  for  some  years, 
with  a  small  squadron  of  Cilician  galleys,  to  subsist  by  die 
spoils  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts.  In  this  state  of 
his  fortunes,  Sertorius  formed  a  project  to  visit  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and,  if  a  settlement  could  be  effected  there,  to  bid 
farewel  for  ever  to  the  Roman  world,  with  all  its  factions,  its 
divisions,  and  its  troubles.  But,  while  he  was  about  to  set  sail 
in  search  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  unsubdued  natives  of  Lusitania,  to  become 
their  leader.  At  their  head,  his  abilities  soon  made  him  con- 
spicuous^ He  affected  to  consider  his  new  partisans  as  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  treating  the  establishment  of 
Sylla,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  usurpation.*  He  himself  took  the  en- 
signs of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of 
his  followers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  tide  of  senate,  and,  in  all 
his  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  assumed  the  name  and 
^tyle  of  the  Roman  republic.     In  treating  with  Midiridates, 
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he  refused  to  cede  the  province  of  Asia,  or  to  purchase  the  al- 
liance of  that  prince  by  any  concessions  injurious  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  he  affected  to  consider  himself  and  his 
senate  as  the  legal  head. 

While  Sertorius  was  acting  this  farce,  the  report  of  his  for- 
midable power,  the  late  accession  he  had  gained  by  the  junc- 
tion of  some  of  the  Marian  forces  under  the  command  of 
Perpema,  and  his  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  M etellus  had  been  some 
time  employed  against  him  in  Spain ;  but,  being  scarcely  able 
to  keep  the  field,  the  opposition  he  gave  tended  only  to  aug- 
ment  the  reputation  of  his  enemy.     The  consuls  g^g 

elected  were  judged  unequal  to  this  war ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  all  men  were  turned  on  Pompey,  who,  though  yet 
in  no  public  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal  age  of  state 
preferments,  had  the  address  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, to  make  himself  be  pointed  at  as  the  only  person  who 
could  effectually  serve  the  republic.  He  was  accordingly, 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  joined  to  Metellus  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.*  It  no  doubt  facilitated  the  career  of 
this  young  man's  pretensions,  that  few  men  of  distinguished 
abilities  were  now  in  the  way  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
public. Such  persons,  of  whatever  party,  had,  in  their  turns, 
been  the  first  victims  of  the  late  violent  massacres ;  and  the 
party  of  Sylla,  which  was  now  the  republic,  when  considered 
as  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvantage,  perhaps, 
in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who  was  himself  equal  to  all  its 
affairs,  and  taught  others  to  confide  and  obey,  rather  than  to 
act  for  themselves.  Pompey  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  suffered 
from  this  influence.  He  came  into  the  party  in  its  busiest  time, 
and  had  been  entrusted  with  separate  commands.  He  had  al- 
ready obtained  for  himself  a  considerable  measure  of  that  arti- 
ficial consideration  which,  though  it  cannot  be  supported  with- 
out abilities,  often  exceeds  the  degree  of  merit  on  which  it  is 
founded;  and  this  consideration  he  continued  to  augment,  to 

•  Claudias,  in  making  this  motion,  alluding  to  the  supposed  insignificance  of 
both  consub,  said  that  Pompey  shoukl  be  sent,  not  proconsul,  but  pro  consulibus. 
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the  end  of  his  life,  with  much  attention  and  many  concerted  in* 
trigues.  His  genius,  however,  for  war  was  real,  and  was  now 
about  to  be  exercised  and  improved  in  the  contest  with  Serto- 
rius,  an  excellent  master,  whose  lessons  were  rough  but  instruc- 
tive. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for  this  service^ 
took  his  departure  from  Italy  by  a  new  route,  and  was  the  first 
Roman  general  who  made  his  way  into  Spain,  by  the  Alps, 
through  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees*^  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a 
legion,  that  covered  the  foragers  of  his  army,  was  intercepted 
and  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Laura.  Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it.  SertoriuB,  upon 
his  approach,  took  post  on  an  eminence.  Pompey  prepared  to 
attack  him ;  and  the  besieged  had  hopes  of  immediate  relief. 
But  Sertorius  had  made  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  thdX 
Pompey  could  not  advance,  without  exposing  his  own  rear  to 
a  party  that  was  placed  to  attack  him.  *'^  I  will  teach  this  pupil 
of  Sylla,"  he  said,  ^^  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him;"  and 
Pompey,  seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving  the 
town  of  Laura  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  while  he  himself 
continued  a  spectator  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
place.  After  this  unsuccessful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter.f 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Cu« 
firr  rio  being  consuls,  Pompey  still  retained  his  Gom« 
mand,  and,  having  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  directed 
his  march  to  join  Metellus.  Sertorius  lay  on  the  Surco^  and 
wished  to  engage  one  or  other  of  these  parties  before  their 
junction ;  and  Pompey,  on  his  part,  being  desirous  to  reap  the 
glory  of  a  separate  victory,  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  wing 
on  which  Pompey  fought  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but  the 
other  wing  had  the  victory  over  Perpema.    As  Sertorius  was 

*  The  communication  with  Spain  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  aea :  andU 
in  contradistinction  to  this  communication,  Pompey  was  s;ud  to  have  taken  JEb- 
nibaPs  route. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Sertorio. — Appian.  Liv.  Obseqaens.— Frontinus 
Stratagem,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

I  The  Xucar,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Valencia. 
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t^ut  to  renew  the  action  on  the  following  day,  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  Metellus.  "  If  the  old  woman  had  not 
"  interposed,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  whipped  the  boy,  and 
*^  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rome. 

This  war  continued  about  two  years  longer,  with  various 
success,  but  without  any  memorable  event,  until  it  ended  by 
the  death  of  Sertorius,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  associate 
Perpema,  was  betrayed  and  assassinated  by  a  few  of  his  own 
attendants.  Perpema,  having  removed  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  both  their  adherents,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until  he  should  be 
able  to  purchase  his  peace  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  desert- 
ed by  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  attached  to  Sertorius, 
and  at  last  surprised  by  Pompey,  and  slain.  He  had  made 
offers  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  party,  and  to  produce  the 
correspondence  which  many  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  Sertorius,  inviting  him  to  return  into  Italy,  and  pro- 
mising to  join  him  with  a  considerable  force.  The  letters 
which  had  passed  in  this  correspondence  were  secured  by 
Pompey,  and,  without  being  opened,  were  burned.  So  mas- 
terly an  act  of  prudence,  in  a  person  who  was  yet  considered 
as  a  young  man,  has  been  deservedly  admired. '  It  served  to 
extinguish  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled 
men,  otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  were 
now  assured  of  impunity  and  even  of  concealment. 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in  die  field,  C 
Julius  C«sar,  being  about  seven  years  yoiinger,  that  is,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  returned  from  Asia;  and,  to  make 
some  trial  of  his  parts,  lodged  a  complaint  against  Dolabellay 
late  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and  extortion  in 
his  province.  Cotta  and  Hortensitie,  appearing  for  the  defen- 
dant, procured  his  acquittal.  Cicero  says  that  he  himself  was 
then  returned  from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  this  trial.  The  following  year,  C«sar  left  Rome, 
with  intention  to  pass  some  time  under  a  celebrated  master  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  In  his  way,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and 
remained  their  prisoner  about  forty  days,  until  he  found  means 
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to  procure  from  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,^  which  watf 
paid  for  his  ransom*  He  had  frequently  warned  the  pirates^ 
while  yet  in  their  hands,  that  he  should  punish  their  inscdence; 
and,  at  parting,  he  told  them  to  expect  the  performance  of  his 
promise*  Upon  being  set  on  shore,  he  assembled  and  armed 
some  vessels  on  the  coast,  pursued  his  late  captors,  took  and 
brought  them  into  port*  From  thence  he  hastened  to  Junius 
Silanus,  the  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  applied  for  an  order 
to  have  them  executed;  but,  being  refused  by  this  officer,  he 
made  his  way  back,  with  still  greater  dispatch,  and,  before 
jmy  instructions  could  arrive  to  the  contrary',  had  his  prisoners 
nailed  to  the  cross*  Such  lawless  banditti  had  long  infested 
the  seas  of  Asia  and  of  Greece,  and  furnished,  at  times,  no 
inconsiderable  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Ser- 
villus  Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the  title  of  Isauricus,  had 
lately  been  employed  against  them  j  and,  after  clearing  the 
seas,  endeavoured  likewise  to  destroy  or  to  secure  their  sea- 
ports and  strong-holds  on  shore.  They,  nevertheless,  recover- 
ed from  this  blow,  which  they  had  received  from  Isauricus, 
and  continued  to  appear,  at  intervals,  in  new  swarms,  to  the 
great  interruption  of  commerce,  and  of  all  the  communications 
by  sea,  in  the  empire^ 

Under  the  refontiations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  disarming  the 
tribunitian  power,  in  a  great  measure  shut  up  the  source  of 
former  disorders,  the  republic  was  now  restored  to  some 
degree  of  tranquilli^,  and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  peace*  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which  had 
been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  stone; 
bearing  the  name  of  iEmilius,  one  of  the  quaestors,  under 
whose  inspection  the  fabric  had  been  reaped;  and,  as  a  p\:^lic 
concern  of  still  greater  importance,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a 
treatise  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago,  a  Carthagi- 
nian, and  in  the  language  of  Carthage,  was,  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  now  translated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduc- 
tion of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  husband- 
men, and,  amidst  the  literaty  spoils  of  that  city,  this  book 

•  Hear  to  10,000/. 
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Silbne,  con^bting  of  twenty-eight  rolls  or  volumes,  was  sup- 
posed to  merit  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  as  to  be  secured 
for  the  state.  A  number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage, together  with  Silanus,  who  had  principal  charge  o( 
the  business,  were  now  employed  in  translating  it.* 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  republic  enjoyed  under  this 
period  of  regular  government  and  pacific  pursuits,  was  not 
altogether  undisturbed.  In  the  consulate  of  Cn.  Octavius  and 
C*  Scribonius  Curio,  the  tribune  Licinius  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consuls,  to  harangue  the  people,  and 
exhorted  them  to  reassume  their  ancient  rights.  As  a"  cir- 
cumstance which  serves  to  mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these 
men,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, bemg  ill,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered  with  a  dressing, 
which  brought  flies,  in  great  numbers,  about  him.  The  con- 
suls being  placed  together,  Curio  made  a  Vehement  speech,  at 
the  close  of  which,  the  tribune  called  out  to  Octavius,  **  You 
"  never  can  repay  your  colleague^s  service  of  this  day:  if  he 
"  had  not  been  near  you,  while  he  spoke,  and  beat  the  air  so 
**  much  with  his  gesticulations,  the  flies  must,  by  this  time, 
**  have  eaten  you  up."t  The  sequel  is  imperfectly  known  i 
but  the  dispute  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height^ 
and  to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  which  the  tribune  Licinius 
was  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla^s  acts.  Intended  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  that 
clause,  in  the  law  relating  to  the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons 
having  accepted  of  this  office  were  excluded  from  any  fiirther 
preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have  had  an  ill  effect,  and 
required  correction.  It  rendered  the  tribunate  an  object  only 
to  the  meanest  of  the  senators,  who,  upon  their  acceptance  of 
It,  ceasing  to  have  any  pretensions  to  the  higher  offices  of 
'state,  were,  by  this  mean,  deprived  of  atiy  interest  in  the 
government,  and  exasperated,  of  course,  against  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  commonwealth,  from  tfhich  they  were  them- 

•  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  t  Cicero,  de  Claris  Oratoribos; 
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selves  excluded.  Aurelios  Cotta,  one  of  Ac 
*  ^*  *  consuls  that  succeeded  Cn«  Octavius  and  Curio, 
moved,  perhaps  by  this  consideration,  proposed  to  have  that 
clause  repealed,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  tribune 
Opimius,  who,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enacted, 
ventured  to  harangue  the  people;  and  for  this  ofience,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  condemned*^ 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  began  to  apprehend  m 
their  present  institutions,  or  by  the  part  which  their  dema- 
gogues^began  to  take  against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  state, 
after  a  very  short  respite,  began  to  relapse  into  its  former 
troubles,  and  was  again  to  exhibit  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
nation  divided  against  itself,  broken  and  distracted  in  its 
councils  at  home,  but  victorious  in  all  its  operations  abroad, 
and  gaining  continual  accessions  of  empire,  under  the  effect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  the  commonwealth  itself  to  its 
base;  and,  what  is  suU  less  to  be  parallelled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which  continued 
from  the  eariiest  ages  to  proceed  in  its  afliurs  abroad,  with  a 
success  that  maybe  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  divisions 
at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  under  single  men 
Aan  under  numerous  councils*  The  Roman  constitution, 
though  far  from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nursery  of  statesmen 
and  warriors.  To  individuals,  trained  in  this  sdiool,  all  £[n«ign 
afiairs  were  committed,  with  little  responsibility,  and  less  con- 
trol. The  ruling  passion,  even  of  the  feast  virtuous  citizens, 
during  some  ages,  was  the  ambition  of  being  considerable, 
and  of  rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  at  home.  In 
the  provinces,  they  enjoyed  the  condition  of  monarchs;  but 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  of  triumphs,  and  contributed  to  their  importance  at 
Rome.  They  were  factious  and  turbulent  in  their  competitioa 
for  preferment  and  honours  in  the  capital;  hut,  in  order  the 

•  Cicero,  3do,  in  Varrcm  et  Pwiianas,  ibidl. 
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better  to  support  that  very  contest  at  home,  were  faithful  and 
inflexible  in  maintaining  all  the  pretensions  of  the  state  abroad* 
Thus  Sylla,  though  deprived  of  his  command  by  an  act  of  the 
opposite  faction  at  Rome,  and,  with  many  of  his  friends,  who 
escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  persecutors,  con* 
demned  and  outlawed,  still  maintained  the  part  of  a  Roman 
officer  of  state,  and  prescribed  to  Mithridates,  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Roman  magistrate, 
in  the  most  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  trust.  Sertorius,  in 
the  same  manner,  acting  for  the  opposite  faction,  in  some 
BEieasure  preserved  a  similar  dignity  of  character,  and,  on  the 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  same  prince,  re- 
fused to  make  concessions  unworthy  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Contrary  to  the  fate  of  other  nations,  where  the  state  is  weak, 
while  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  regular;  here  the  state  was 
in  vigour,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals  was  in  the  highest 
degree  irregular  and  wild. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans,  even  in  the  intervals  of' 
war,  procured  them  accessions  of  territory  without  labour,  and 
without  expense*  Thus,  kingdoms  were  bequeathed  to  them 
by  will ;  as  that  of  Pergamus  formerly  by  the  testament  of 
Attalus ;  that  of  Cyrene,  at  the  bequest  of  Ptolemy  Appion ; 
and  that  of  Bithjmia,  about  this  dme,  by  the  will  of  Nico^ 
medes.  To  the  same  eiFect,  princes  and  states,  where  they 
did  not  make  any  formal  cession  of  their  sovereignty,  did 
somewhat  equivalent,  by  submitting  their  rights  to  discussion 
at  Rome,  and  by  soliciting,  from  the  Romans,  grants,  of  which 
the  world  now  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  validity,  by  having 
recourse  to  diem  as  the  basis  of  tenures  by  which  they  were 
to  hold  their  possessions.  To  the  same  effect,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  last  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  having  passed  two  years 
at  Rome,  waiting  decisions  of  the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  grant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Egjrpt,  on  which  they  formed  their  opposite 
pretensions,  thus  stated  themselves  as  subjects  or  dependents 
on  the  republic  of  Rome. 

In  Asia,  by  these  means,  the  Roman  empire  advanced  on 
the  ruin  of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  its  progress.  The 
Macedonian  line,  in  the  monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  brokea 
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o%  or  extinct.  The  monarchy  kself  was  do  more*  For,  oa 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Sipylus,  followed  by  the  defectioQ 
of  provincial  governors  and  tributary  princes,  who,  no  longer 
nwed  by  the  power  of  their  former  master,  entered  into  a  corn 
respondence  with  the  Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknow* 
ledged  as  sovereigns,  the  empire  of  Syria,  once  so  entire,  waa 
split  and  dismembered.  In  this  manner,  also,  the  states  of 
Armenia,  long  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  to  dae 
Macedonians,  now  became  the  seat  of  a  new  nnmarchy  under 
Tigranes :  and,  to  complete  these  revokitions  <^  empire,  the 
liatives  of  the  last  district,  to  which  the  naipe  of  Syria  was  affi^ 
ed,  weary  of  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  then:  own  courti 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  their  own 
kingdom ;  weary  of  the  frequent  competitions  which  invoked 
them  in  blood,  invited  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armema,  to 
wield  a  sceptre  which  the  descendants  of  Sekucus  were  no 
longer  in  condition  to  hold.  This  prince,  accordisg^y,  exn 
tended  his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of  the  £uphratea»  attd  held 
the  remains  of  Assyria  itself  as  one  of  its  divisions*^ 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were  left,  undkturfa^ 
cd,  to  re-establish  their  province  in  the  lessee  Asia;  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Servilius,  who,  from  Us  principal  ac^ 
quisition  in  those  parts,  had  the  name  of  Isauricus,  were  ex- 
tending their  limits  on  the  side  of  Cilicia^  and  were  hastening 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  coast,  when  their  progress  was  sud* 
denly  checked  by  the  re-appearance  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
already  given  them  much  trouble  in  the  eastern  part  of  ^ 
entire* 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who^  appears  to  have  revived 
|n  his  own  breast  the  animosities  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hanmbd 
against  the  Romans,  had  never  ceased,  since  the  date  of  his 
last  mortifying  treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of  re- 
newing  the  war.  Having  attempted,  in  vain,  to  engage  Sylh 
in  a  league  with  himself  against  the  RcHnans,  he  made  a  simi- 
lar attempt  on  Sertorius,  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
Affecting  to  consider  this  fugitive,  with  hts  littk  senate,  as 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  fine. 
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hesul  of  the  republic,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  die  I(omaa 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  favour,  and,  in  return,  offered  to 
assist  the  followers  of  Sertorius  witb'aU  his  forces  in  the  re** 
coveiy  of  Italy*  In  this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supportied  it  with  a  like  in^ 
flexible  dignity*  Sertorius  refused  to  dismember  the  empire ; 
but  accepted  of  the  proffered  aid  from  Mithridatea,  and  agreed 
to  supply  him  with  officers  of  the  Roman  estahli&hment,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  smd  discipline  of  his  troops* 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting  the  error 
which  is  common  in  extensive  and  barbarous  monarchies,  of 
relying  entirely  on  numbers,  with  less  attention  to  discipline 
or  military  skill,  proposed  to  form  a  more  regular  army  than 
that  which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war ;  and,  how- 
ever little  successful  in  his  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  rival 
his  enemy  in  every  particular  of  their  discipline,  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the  form  of  their  legion. 
With  troops  beginning  to  make  these  reformations,  and 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  six- 
teen thousand  horse,  he  made  an  open  declaration  of  war,  and, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Cappadocia  and  Phry- 
gia,  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  Romans  had  prescribed  to 
bis  kingdom.  As  he  was  to  act  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he 
began  with  customary  oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  M ar^* 
To  the  first,  he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  which  he  precipitated  from  a  cliff,  and  sunk 
in  the  sea :  to  the  other,  he  made  a  sacrifice,  which,  as  des- 
cribed by  the  historian,^  filled  the  imagination  more  than  any 
of  the  rites  usually  practised  by  ancient  nations*  The  king, 
with  his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain  on  their  route, 
formed  on  its  summit  a  great  pile  of  wood,  of  which  he  him- 
self laid  the  first  materials,  and  ordered  the  fabric  to  be  raised, 
in  a  pyraroidical  form,  to  a  great  height*  The  top  was  loaded 
with  o&rings  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  and  perfumes*  A9 
sopn  as  it  was  finished,  the  army  around  it  began  the  solemnif« 

*  Appan. 
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tj  with  a  feast,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pile  was  set  on  lire, 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increased,  the  host  extended 
its  circle,  and  came  down  from  the  mountain*  The  smoke 
and  the  flames  continued  to  ascend  for  many  days,  and  were 
teen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  above 
an  hundred  iniles.^ 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithridates  endeavoured 
to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common  zeal  for  his  cause  the 
different  nations  which,  in  forming  his  army,  had  been  collect- 
ed from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  enumerated  the  successes  by  which  he  himself  had 
raised  his  kingdom  to  its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  and  re- 
presented the  numerous  vices  or  defects  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  contend,  reciting  their  division  at  home, 
their  oppression  abroad,  their  avarice,  and  their  insatiable  lust 
of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined  in  the  draice 
of  a  person  to  be  employed  against  this  formidable  enemy. 
Pompey,  being  still  in  Spain,  saw  with  regret  a  service  of  this 
importance  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  another;  and  he  had 
his  partisans  at  Rome,  who  would  have  gladly  put  off  the  no- 
mination  of  any  general  to  this  command,  until  he  himself 
could  arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it.  He  had,  dbout  this 
time,  impatient  of  his  absence  from  Rome,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  and  threatening, 
if  not  speedily  supplied,  to  fall  back  upon  Italy.  The  consul 
LutuUus,  apprehending  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
Pompey's  arrival  with  a  military  force,  and  wishing  not  to 
furnish  him  with  any  pretence  for  leaving  his  province,  had 
the  army  in  Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measures  to  support  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
command  in  Asia.  From  his  rank,  as  consul  in  office,  he  had 
a  natural  claim  to  this  station ;  and,  from  his  knowledge 
'  of  the  country,  and  of  the  warf  with  this  very  enemy,  in 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithridat.        f  Vide  Ciceronis,  in  LucuUoy  c.  1  ct  2. 
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which  he  had  akeady  borne  some  part  under  Sylla,^  he  was 
well  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and  his  merits* 

When  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed,  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  in  Asia  were  thought  to  require 
the  presence  of  both  the  consuls.     The  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  latety  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  invaded  before  they  could  obtain  a  formal  pos- 
session of  this  inheritance ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy, 
by  whom  they  were  threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his 
operations  to  the  attack  of  that  country*    Of  the  consuls,  Cotta 
was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  fiithynia,  and  Lu- 
callus  to  lead  the  army  against  Mithridates,  wherever  else  he 
should  carry  the  war*     Cotta  set  out  immediately  for  his  pro- 
vince.    Lucullus,  being  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  followed  some  time  afterwards ;  but,  before  his  arrival 
in  Asia,  Cotta  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Bithynia,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia*     The  king  of  Pontus,  being  supe- 
rior both  by  sea  and  by  land,  had  over-run  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place;  and  having  broke  the  chain  which 
shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered  and  burned  some 
Roman  galleys,  which  were  stationed  there*     Not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  he  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis,  blocked  up 
the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and,  being  well  provided 
with  battering  engines,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege, 
he  had  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm*     The 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  initio  — ^Eldit.  Lond.  4to.  vol  iiL  p.  137. 

Cicero  is  often  quoted,  to  prove  that  Lucullus,  at  this  time,  was  a  mere  noyice 
in  war,  and  owed  the  knowledge,  by  which  he  came  to  be  distinguished,  to  spe- 
culation and  stndy,  not  to  experience.  It  is  observed,  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  that 
Cicero,  who,  anoong  his  other  pre^^nstons  to  fame,  aspired  to  that  of  a  militaiy 
commander,  had  an  interest  '^i  havmg  it  believed  that  great  officers  might  b« 
formed  in  this  manner :  but,  as  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Lucullus  had  acted 
under  Sylla,  it  is  probable  that  he  affected  to  consider  the  part  whkh  was  assign- 
ed to  him  by  Sylla  as  a  mere  civil  employment.  He  is,  indeed,  mentioned  as 
haviag  charge  of  the  coinage  with  wtuch  Sylla  paid  his  army,  and  of  the  fleet 
with  which  he  transported  them  into  Asia :  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  confided  by  Sylla  to  a  lieutenant  of  so  much 
ability. 
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inhabitants,  neviertheless,  were  prepared  to  resist,  and  were  ol 
expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved  by  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ^airs,  when  LucuUus  arrived  in 
Asia;  and,  having  joined  his  new  levies  to  the  legions  which 
had  served  imder  Fimbria,  and  to  the  other  troops  ak^eady  in 
the  province,  he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re-establbb  Cotta  in  his  pro-^ 
vince,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of  Cy^cus^ 

Mithridates,  being  elated  by  his  own  successes,  and  by  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the 
motions  of  Lucullus,  suffered  him  to  get  possessicm  of  the 
heights  in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  forage.  Trusting,  however,  that  his  magazines 
would  not  be  exhausted  before  he  should  have  forced  the  town 
of  Cyzicns  to  surrender,  he  continued  the  siege*  But  his  en- 
gines not  being  well  served,  and  the  defence  being  obstinate, 
his  army  began  to  be  distressed  for  want  of  provbioi»,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  secretly  detached  some  part  of  his  cavalry,  which,  being 
intercepted  by  the  Romans  on  their  march,  were  cut  off  or 
dispersed;  and  the  king,  now  seeing  the  •remainder  of  his 
ttbops  unable  to  subsist  any  longer  in  their  present  situation, 
embarked  on  board  one  of  his  galleys,  ordered  die  army  to 
force  their  way  to  Lampsacns,  while  he  hi  rtiself  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  his  fleet.  In  this  retreat,  being  harassed  by 
Lucullus,  the  greater  part  of  the  late  besiegers  of  Cyzicus  pe- 
rished in  passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Granicus..  The  king 
himself,  having  put  into  Nicomedia,  and  from  thence  continu- 
ing his  voyage  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Euxine,  was 
overtaken  on  that  sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  <^ 
his  shipping*  His  own  galley  bfing  sunk,  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pontus  )iad  in- 
vaded Bithynia  being  thus  dispelled,  like  a  cloud,  LucuUus 
employed  some  time  in  reducing  the  towns  into  which  any  of 
the  troops  of  Mithridates  had  been  received;  and  having  effec- 
tually destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army,  took  his 
route  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia  towards  Pontus.  At  the  entrance 
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Into  this  kingdom  was  situate  the  town  of  Amysus,  a  consider- 
able fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxinc,  into  which  had  been 
thrown  a  sufficient  force  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 
Midiridates,  under  favour  of  the  delays  obtained  by  the  defence 
of  this  place,  assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  fron- 
tier  of  Armenia*  Here  he  mustered  about  forty  thousand  foot, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  and  was  soliciting  the  Scy« 
thians,  Armenians,  and  all  the  nations  of  that  continent,  to 
his  aid. 

LucuUus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  rein- 
forcements to  the  enemy,  committed  the  siege  of  Amysus  to 
Murena,  and  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Cabira. 
On  this  ground  the  Roman  horse  received  repeated  checks 
from  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  continual  alarm, 
until  their  general,  having  time  to  observe  the  country,  avoided 
the  plains  on  which  the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  of  his  ca- 
valry, was  greatly  superior.  In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  though 
very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  LucuUus  kept  his  position 
on  the  heights,  until  the  enemy  could  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage. The  skirmishes  which  happened  between  the  foraging 
parties  brought  into  action  considerable  numbers  from  Ae  re- 
spective armies;  and  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  having  been 
routed  in  one  of  these  partial  encounters,  the  king  took  a  reso- 
lution to  decamp  in  the  night,  and  remove  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  his  enemy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage 
and  the  attendants  of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  this  resolution,  began  to  withdraw;  and 
the  army,  greatly  alarmed  with  that  appearance,  was  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  could  not  be  restrained  from  flight.  Horse 
and  foot,  and  bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
into  the  outlets  from  the  camp,  and  were  trod  under  foot,  or 
in  great  numbers  perished  by  each  other*s  hands.  MithH- 
dates  himself,  endeavouring  to  stop  and  to  undeceive  them, 
was  carried  off  as  by  the  torrent,  which  could  not  be  withstood. 

The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great  distance, 
and  the  occasion  being  known  in  the  Roman  camp,  LucuUus 
advanced  with  his  army,  to  profit  by  the  confusion  into  which 
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the  enemy  were  fallen,  and,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  having  put 
many  to  the  sword,  hastened  their  total  rout  and  dispersion. 

The  king  himself  was,  by  one  of  his  servants,  with  difficulty 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  have  been  taken,  if  the  pur- 
suing party  had  not  been  amused  in  seizing  some  plunder, 
which  he  had  ordered  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  loaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  treasure,  turned  the 
attention  of  his  pufcuers,  while  he  himself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight,  the  king  appeared  to  be  most  affected  with  the 
fiue  of  his  women.  The  greatest  number  of  them  were  left  at 
the  palace  of  Phamacea,  a  place  that  must  soon  fiaJl  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore^dispatched  a  faithful  eunuch, 
with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  the  choice  of  the 
manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  particularly  mentioned. 
Of  two^  who  were  his  own  sisters,  Roxana  and  Statira,  one 
died  uttering  execrations  against  her  brother's  cruelty,  the 
other  extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  his  own  fortune,  the  gene- 
rous care  he  took  of  their  honour.  Monime,  a  Greek  of  Mi- 
letes,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  wooed 
in  vain  with  proffers  of  great  riches,  and  whom  he  won  at  last* 
only  by  the  participation  of  his  crown,  and  the  earnest  of  the 
nuptial  rites,  had  ever  lamented  her  fortune,  which,  instead  of 
a  royal  husband  and  a  palace,  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a 
barbarous  keeper.  Being  now  told  that  she  must  die,  but  that 
the  manner  of  her  death  was  left  to  her  own  choice,  she  un- 
bound the  royal  fillet  from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as. a  bandage, 
endeavoured  to  strangle  herself.  It  broke  in  the  attempt. 
"  Bauble !"  she  said, "  it  is  not  fit  even  for  this!"  then  stretching 
out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch,  bade  him  fulfil  his  master's  purpose. 
Berenice  of  Chios,  another  Grecian  beauty,  had  likewise  been 
honoured  with  the  nuptial  crown,  and,  having  been  attended 
in  her  state  of  melancholy  elevation  by  her  mother,  who,on  this 
occasion,  likewise  resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  fate; 
they  chose  to  die  by  poison. .  The  mother  intreated  that  she 
might  have  the  first  draught;  and  died  before  her  daughter. 
The  remainder  of  the  dose  not  being  sufficient  for  the  queen, 
she  put  herself  likewise  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
was  strangled.  By  these  deaths,  the  barbarous  jealousy  of  the 
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king  was  gratified,  and  die  future  triumph  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral deprived  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  victory,  having  no  enemy  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  over-ran  the  country,  and  passed,  without  inter- 
ruption, through  most  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  found  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure,  and  adorned 
with  barbarous  magnificence,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under 
such  a  violent  and  distrustful  government,  every-where  pla  es 
of  confinement,  crowded  with  prisoners  of  state,  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  king  had  secured,  and  whom  his  supercilious  neg- 
lect had  suffered  to  remain  in  custody,  even  after  his  jealousy 
was  allayed. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  defeat,  fled  into  Armenia,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes,  who,  being  married  to  his 
daughter,  had  already  favoured  him  in  his  designs  against  the 
Romans* 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  sovereign  of  Sj-ria,  as 
well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  his  residence  in  the  last  of 
these  kingdoms  at  Tigranocerta,  a  city  he  himself  had  built, 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  distinguished  by  his  own  name. 
On  the  arrival  of  Mithridates,  to  sue  for  his  protection,  Ti- 
granes declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  him  a  princely  recep- 
tion in  one  of  the  palaces. 

Lucullus  continued  his  pursuit  of  this  flying  enemy,  only 
to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  from  thence,  sending  Publius 
Clodius,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes, 
with  instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates  should  be  deliver- 
ed up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himself  fell  back  into  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and  soon  after  reduced  Amysus,  together  with 
Sinope,  and  other  places  of  strength,  which  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  diese  places  had  been  originally  colonies 
from  Greece,  and  having  been  subdued  by  the  Persians,  were, 
on  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  respect  to  their 
origin,  restored  to  dieir  freedom.  In  imitation  of  this  example, 
and  agreeably  to  the  profession  which  the  Romans  ever  made 
of  protecting  the  liberties  of  Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  de- 
clared those  cities  to  be  free. 
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In  his  quality  of  proconsul,  having  now  sufficient  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  Roman  affairs  that  were  com« 
mitted  to  his  government,  he  found  the  following  particulars ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  the  measure  of  abuse  to  iriiich  the 
conquered  provinces  were  exposed.  The  collectors  of  revenue, 
under  pretext  of  levying  the  tax  imposed  by  Sylla,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  oppressions.  The  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  money  of  die  Roman  officers  and  mcr« 
chants,  at  exorbitant  interest;  and  when  they  no  longer  had  any 
credit,  their  effects  were  distrained  for  payment,  or  themselves 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  tortures :  private  persons 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exposing  their  children  to 
sale,  and  corporations  of  selling  the  pictures,  images,  and  other 
ornaments  of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  inhuman 
creditors.  Willing  to  restrain,  or  to  correct,  these  abuses, 
Lucullus  ordained  that  where  the  sum  exacted  for  usury  was 
equal  to  the  capital,  the  debt  should  be  cancelled;  and, 
in  other  cases,  fixed  the  interest  at  a  moderate  rate.  These 
acts  of  beneficence  or  justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  to  themselves,  and  were,  among  their  connexions,  and 
the  sharers  of  their  profits  at  Rome,  stated  against  LucuUus, 
as  subjects  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

EKofte  and  Revolt  qf  the  Gladiators  at  Caftua^*^SfiartacuB* — Action 
and  Defeat  qf  LentuiuMj  the  Roman  ConmU-^nd  of  Caasius  the 

■  Frdtor  (f  GauLr'^J/i/iointment  of  M*  Craama  for  tfda  Service^^^ 
Deatruction  of  the  Gladiatora^^-^Triuntfih  qf  Metellua  and  Pomfiey. 
•^Conaulahi/i  of  Pom/iey  and  Cra^aua^-^Tribunea  reatored  to  their 
former  Povfera^^^ConatUate  qf  Metellua  and  Hortenaiua^-^-^War  in 
Crete^-^Renewal  of  the  War  in  Pontua  and  Armenia, — Defeat  of 
Tigranea^'^'^egotiation  with  the  King  of  Parthia.'-^Mutyriy  of  the 
Roman  Army^^-^^Comfilainta  of  Piraciea  committed  in  the  Roman 
Seaa^-^Comndaaion  firofioaed  to  Pomfiey. — Hia  Conduct  againat  the 
Piratea,'^Hia  Comndaaion  extended  to  Pontua^ — 0/ierationa  againat 
Mithridatea^^mDrfeat  and  FUght  of  that  Prince^-^Operationa  qf 
Pompey  in  Syria^^^iege  and  Reduction  of  Jeruaalem^^^Death  qf 
Mithridatea^ 

SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus  stated  the 
eventi  had  commenced  in  Asia,  Italy  was  thrown 
into  great  confusion  by  the  accidental  escape  of  a 
few  gladiators  from  the  place  of  their  confinement  at  Capua. 
These  were  slaves,  trained  up  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
spectacle,  which,  though  cruel  and  barbarous,  drew  numerous 
crowds  of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  species  ' 
of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals:  and  such  victims  were  now 
kept  by  the  wealthy,  in  great  numbers,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public,  and  even  for  private  amusement.  The  hand- 
somest, the  most  active,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  selected  for  this  purpose.  They  were  sworn  to 
decline  no  combat,  and  to  shun  no  hardship,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  their  masters:  they  were  of  different  deno- 
minations, and  accustomed  to  fight  in  different  ways:  but 
those  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  designation  em-  ' 
ployed  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  target;  and  they  commonly 
fought  naked,  that  the  place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they 
received  might  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refinements  of  honour 
were  introduced.   There  were  certain  graces  of  attitude  which 
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the  gladiator  was  not  permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound. 
There  was  a  manner  which  he  studied  to  preserve  in  his  fally 
in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his  death.  He  was  ap- 
plauded or  hissed,  according  as  he  succeeded  or  failed  in  any 
of  these  particulars.  When,  after  a  tedious  struggle,  he  was 
spent  with  labour  and  the  loss  of  blood,  he  still  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  character,  dropped  or  resumed 
the  sword  at  his  master^s  pleasure,  and  looked  round  to  the 
spectators  for  marks  of  their  satisfaction  and  applause.^ 

Persons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  sex,  attended  at  these 
exhibitions;  an4,.when  the  pair  who  were  engaged,  began  to 
strain  and  to  bleed,  the  spectators,  being  divided  in  their  in- 
clinations, endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  acclama- 
tions, the  party  they  favoured;  and,  when  the  contest  was 
ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  strike,  or  to  spare,  according  as 
the  vanquished  was  supposed  to  have  forfeited,  or  to  have 
deserved,  his  life.f  With  spectacles. of  this  sort,  which  must 
create  so  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the  Romans 
were  more  intoxicated  than  any  populace  in  modem  Europe 
now  are  with  the  baiting  of  bulls,  or  the  running  of  horses, 
probably  because  they  were  more  deeply  affected,  and  more 
intensely  moved,  by  the  scene. 

Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  who,  on  .account  of  his 
strength  and  activity,  had  been  destined  for  this  barbarous 
profession,  with  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions, 
having  escaped  from  their  place  of  confinement,  armed  them- 
selves with  such  weapons  as  accident  presented  to  them,  and, 
retiringto  some  fastness  on  the  ascents  of  Vesuvius,  from  thence 
harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and  murders.  "  If  we 
"  are  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  desperate  band,  "  let  us 
**  fight  against  our  oppressors,  and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liber- 
"  ties,  not  to  make  sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel  race  of 
"  men."  Multitudes  of  slaves,  from  every  quarter,  flocked  to 
his  standard.  The  praefect  of  Capua  turned  out  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district  against  them,  but  was  defeated. 

•  Cic2r.  TiKcu'.anarum,  lib.  ii.  (C.  17. 

t  Ckero,  pro  Sexto,  c.  27.— Tuscul.  Quest.— Spartacus,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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This  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection, furnished  the  rebels  with  arms,  and  raised  their  repu- 
tation and  their  courage*  Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in 
rejecting  his  own  share  of  any  booty  he  made  by  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal  commander; 
and,  having  named  Crixus  and  Oenomaus,  two  other  gladia- 
tors, for  his  subordinate  officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes 
that  resorted  to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a  certain 
number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations of  a  camp,  till  at  length  he  collected  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  with  which  he  commended  the  coun- 
try to  a  great  extent.  He  had  already  successively  defeated 
the  praetors  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Cossinius,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  with  considerable  forces;  so  diat  it  became 
necessary  to  order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  consuls 
the  charge  of  repressing  this  formidable  enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think  hiipself  fit  to 
contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman  state,  which  he  perceived 
must  soon  be  assembled  against  him.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  conducting  his  army 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Appennines,  till  he  should  gain  the  Alps 
from  whence  his  followers,  whether  Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thra- 
cians,  might  separate,  each  into  the  country  of  which  he  was 
a  native,  or  from  which  he  had  been  brought  into  the  state  of 
bondage,  from  whidi  they  now  endeavoured  to  extricate  them- 
selves. 

While  he  began  his  progress  by  the  moimtains, 
in  order  to  execute  this  project,  the  consuls,  Gel- 
lius  and  Lentulus,  had  already  taken  the  field  against  him. 
They  at  first  surprised  and  cut  AfF  a  considerable  body  under 
Crixus,  who  had  fallen  down  from  the  heights,  in  order  to 
pillage  the  country.  But  Lentulus  afterwards  pressing  hard 
upon  Spartacus,  who  led  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  brought 
on  an  action,  in  which  the  consular  army  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  Cassius  too,  the  praetor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
having  advanced  upon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartacus  might,  no 
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doubt,  have  effected  his  retreat  to  die  Alps ;  but  his  army, 
being  elated  with  victory,  and  considering  themselves  as  nias« 
ters  of  Italy,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  He 
himself  formed  a  new  project  of  marching  to  Rome ;  and  for 
this  purpose  destroyed  all  his  superfluous  baggage  and  cattle, 
put  his  captives  to  deadi,  and  refused  to  receive  any  more  of 
the  slaves,  who  were  still,  in  multitudes,  resorting  to  his 
standard.  He  probably  expected  to  elude  or  to  pass  the  Ro- 
man armies  without  a  batde,  and  to  force  the  city  of  Rome 
itself  by  an  unexpected  assault.  In  this  he  was  disappointed 
by  die  consuls,  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Pi- 
cennm ;  and,  though  victorious  in  die  action,  he  lost  hopes  at 
surprising  the  city.  But,  still  diinking  himself  in  condition  , 
to  keep  his  ground  in  Italy,  he  only  altered  his  route,  and  di« 
rected  his  march  towards  Lucania. 

The  Romans,  gready  embarrassed,  and  thrown  into  some 
degree  of  consternation,  by  the  unexpected  ccmtinuance  of  an 
insurrection  which  had  given  diem  much  trouble,  and  which 
exposed  their  armies  to  much  danger,  widi  litde  proqiect  of 
honour :  not  being  courted,  as  usual,  for  the  command  in  this 
service,  diey  imposed,  rather  than  conferred,  it  on  Marcus 
Crassus,  then  in  the  rank  of  praetor,  and  considered  as  a  per- 
son of  consequence,  more  on  account  of  his  wealth  than  of 
his  abilities ;  though,  in  diis  service,  after  odiers  had  failed, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  favourable  judgment.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  Pompey,  who  had  finished 
the  war  in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Itidy  with  his  army ;  and  to 
the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to  embaric  with  what  forces  could 
be  spared  from  his  province. 

Crassus  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions,  with  wfaidi  he 
joined  the  army  which  had  been  already  so  unsuccessful  against 
the  revolt.  Of  the  troops  who  had  miscarried,  he  is  said  to 
have  executed,  perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thousand,  as  an 
example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a  warning  of  the  severities 
they  were  to  expect  for  any  failure  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  service. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania,  he  cut  off  ten  thousand  of  the 
rebels,  who  were,  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
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of  their  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  Spartacus  in  die 
peninsula  of  Brutium,  or  the  head  of  land  which  extends  to 
the  Straits,  of  Messina*  The  gladiators  desired  to  pass  into 
Sicily,  where  there  fellow-sufferers,  the  slaves  of  that  island, 
were  not  yet  entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers,  at 
all  times,  were  prepared  to  revolt :  but  they  were  prevented 
by  the  want  of  shipping*  Crassus,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
took  a  work  of  great  labour ;  that  of  intrenching  the  land,  from 
sea  to  sea,  with  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep, 
extending,  according  to  Plutarch,  three  hundred  stadia,  or 
above  thirty  miles*  Spartacus,  endeavouring  to  interrupt  the 
execution  of  this  work,  was  frequently  repulsed  ,-  and  his  fcd- 
lowers,  beginning  to  despond,  entertained  thoughts  of  surren^ 
dcr.  But,  in  order  to  supply  by  despair  what  they  lost  in 
courage,  he  put  them  in  mind  that  they  fought  not  upon  equal 
terms  with  their  enemies  -,  that  they  must  either  conquer  or 
be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves ;  and,  to  enforce  his  admonitions, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  in 
sight  of  both  armies.  ^^  This,"  he  said  to  his  own  people,  ^*  is 
^^  an  example  of  what  you  are  to  suffer,  if  you  fall  into  the 
**  enemy's  hands." 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  line  of  coimter- 
vallation,  Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it ;  andy  having  provid- 
ed faggots  and  other  materials  for  this  purpose,  filled  up  the 
ditch  at  a  convenient  place,  and  passed  it  in  the  night  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  followers.  Directing  his  flight  to  Apulia, 
he  was  pursued,  and  gready  harassed  in  his  march* 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp  of  Crassus 
and  in  that  of  Spartaciis,  that  fresh  troops  were  landed  at 
Brundisium  from  Macedonia,  and  that  Pompey  was  arrived 
in  Italy,  and  on  his  march  to  join  Crassus,  both  armies  were 
equally  disposed  to  hazard  a  batde ;  the  gladiators,  that  they 
might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by  so  many  enemies  as  were 
collecting  against  them,  and  the  Romans,  under  Crassus,  that 
Pompey  might  not  arrive,  to  snatch  out  of  their  hands  the 
glory  of  terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
different  motives,  both  leaders  drew  forth  their  armies ;  and 
when  they  were  ready,  to  engage,  Spartacus,  with  the  valour 

VOL.  I.  3  o 
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rather  of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  general,  alighting  from  Us 
horse,  and  saying  aloud,  in  the  bearing  of  his  followers,  ^^  If 
^^  I  conquer  to-day,  I  shall  be  better  mounted ;  if  not,  I  shall 
^*  not  have  occasion  for  a  horse ;"  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  animal.  With  diis  earnest  of  a  resolution  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  commanded  to  make  their 
attack  where  he  understood  the  Roman  general  was  posted* 
He  intended  to  decide  the  action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in 
that  quarter ;  but,  after  much  bloodshed,  being  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  he 
continued  to  fig^t  till  he  was  killed;  and  the  victory  of  course 
declared  for  his  enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans 
were  slain ;  of  the  vanqubhed  the  greatest  slaughter,  as  usual 
in  ancient  battles,  took  place  after  the  flight  began.  The  dead 
were  not  numbered ;  about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in 
the  manner  of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves,  diey 
were  nailed  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  almost  lined  the  vny 
from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escs^>ed  from  the  field  of 
battle,  being  about  five  thousand,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  furnished  a  pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  aacribmg  to 
him  the  honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  however,  in  the  present 
case,  precluded  even  Crassus  from  the  honour  of  a  triumph: 
he  could  have  only  an  ovation,  or  military  procession  on  foot. 
But,  instead  of  the  myrde  wreath,  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to  obtain  the  laurel  crown.* 

Pompey,  too,  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  the  city,  with 
new  and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiring  a  dispensation  frcmi 
the  law  and  established  forms  of  the  commonwealth.  The  ser- 
vice he  had  conducted  in  Spain  being  of  the  nature  of  a  civil 
war  of  Roman  citizens  against  one  another,  or  against  subjects 
of  the  empire,  with  a  Roman  general  at  their  head,  did  not 
give  a  regular  claim  to  a  triumph:  the  victor  himself  was  yet 
imder  the  legal  age,  and  had  not  passed  through  any  of  the 
previous  steps  of  questor,  sdile  and  praetor:  yet,  on  the  present 

•  Aul.  Gelliuf,  lib.  V. 
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occasion,  he  not  only  insisted  on  a  triumph,  but  put  in  his 
claim  likewise  to  an  immediate  nomination  to  the  office  of 
consul. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident  Aat  the  established  ho- 
nours of  the  state,  conferred  in  the  usual  way,  were  not  ade- 
quate to  the  pretensions  of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have 
new  and  singular  appointments,  or  those  already  known,  be- 
stowed on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  manner.  His  enemies 
observed  that  he  avoided  every  occasion  of  fair  competition 
with  his  fellow-citizens;  that  he  took  a  rank  of  importance  to 
himself,  which  he  did  not  submit  to  have  examined ;  and  that 
he  ever  aspired  to  an  eminence,  in  which  he  might  stand 
alone,  or  in  die  first  place  of  public  consideration  and  honour. 
His  partisans,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the  extraordinary  favours 
bestowed  on  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  further  distinc- 
tions.f  In  enumerating  his  services  upon  his  return  from 
Spain,  they  reckoned  up,  according  to  Pliny,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-one  towns,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  extremities 
of  that  country,  which  he  had  reduced;  observed  that  he  had 
surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who  had  gone  before  him 
in  that  service';  and,  in  consequence  of  these  representations,' 
though  still  in  a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  disputes,  taken  part 
with  the  aristocracy;  but  not  without  suspicion  of  aiming  too 
high  for  republican  government  of  any  sort.  While  he  sup- 
ported the  senate,  he  affected  a  kind  of  distinction  superior  to 
those  who  composed  it,  and  was  not  content  with  equality, 
even  among  the  first  ranks  of  his  country.  He  acquiesced, 
nevertheless,  in  the  mere  shew  of  importance,  and  did  not  insist 
on  prerogatives  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  contests, 
and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an  inspection.  Upon 
his  approach,  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  Spain,  the  senate 
was  greatly  alarmed;  but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assu- 
rances of  his  intention  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.     The  senate,  accordinglv, 

•  Vid.  Ckcr.  pro  Lege  ManUia. 
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gave  wmy  to  this  irregular  pretenftion,  and  afterwards  to  &c 

pretension,  still  more  dangerous,  wbieh,  without  any  of  the 

previous  conditions  which  the  law  required,  he  niade  to  the 

consulate.  Crassus,  who,  having  been  prsetor  in  the 

IT     f     f^fi/} 

'  preceding  year,now  stood  for  the  same  office,  entered 
into  a  concert  with  Pompey,  by  which,  notwithstanding  their 
mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they  joined  their  interests,  and 
were  elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers,  some  impcM-tant 
laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although  most  of  t^  particujm 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  from  idiom  our  accounts  are 
taken.  It  appears  that  Pompey  now  began  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  popular  faction ;  and,  though  he  professed  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  oc- 
casion, to  take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
of  the  people  against  them^  or,  in  pther  words,  to  counteract 
them  by  means  of  the  popular  tumults  which  bore  this  name* 

The  tribunes,  Quinctius  and  Palicanus,  had,  for  two  yc9m 
successively,  laboured  to  remove  the  bars  which  had,  by 
the  constitution  of  Sylla,  been  opposed  U>  the  abuses  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  They  had  been  strenuously  resisted  by 
LucuUus  and  others,  who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on  that  subject* 
By  the  favour  of  Porapey  and  Crasaus,  however,  the  tribunes  ob- 
tained a  restitution  of  the  privileges  which  their  predecessors,  in 
former  times  of  the  republic,  had  so  often  abused ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  security  of  their  sacred  and  inviolaUe  character, 
and  their  negative  in  all  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue  the  people ; 
a  dangerous  measure,  by  which  Pompey  at  once  rendered 
fruitiest  that  reformation  which  was  the  only  apcdogy  for  the 
blood  so  lavishly  shed,  not  only  by  Sylla,  but  likewise  by 
himself.  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  at  the  same  time,  having  die 
nmk  of  legionary  tribune  conferred  upon  him  by  the  puUic 
choice,  was  extremely  active  in  procuring  those  popular  acts; 
a  policy  in  which  he  was  more  consistent  wiidi  himself  than 
Pompey,  and  only  pursued  the  course  of  that  party  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  in  his  earliest  years.* 
•  Suetonius  in  C.  Jul.  Cxsar.  lib.  i. 
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Under  this  consulate,  and  |at)bably  with  the  encouragement 
of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  respecting  the  judicatures,  was, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  praetor,  Aurelius  Cotta,  likewise  repeal- 
ed ;  and  it  was  permitted  to  the  pret<M^  to  draught  the  judges  in 
equal  numbers  from  the  senate^  the  knights,  and  a  certain  class 
of  the  people,t  whose  description  is  not  clearly  aecertained. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  just  correction  of  SyUa's  partiality  to  the 
nobles;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  former  act, 
which  restored  to  the  tribunes  powers  which  thisy  had  so  often 
abused,  mig^t  have  merited  applause. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  spread  with  a  hasty  pace; 
among  the  lower  ranks,  in  contempt  of  government;  among 
the  higher,  in  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  ardour  for 
lucrative  appointments,  and  the  opportunity  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  As  the  offices  of  state,  at  Rome,  began  to  be  co- 
veted, with  a  view  to  the  employments  abroad,  to  which  they 
conducted,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  his  own  disinterested- 
ness, with  an  oblique  reproof  to  the  nobility  who  aspired  to 
magistracy  with  such  mercenary  views,  took  a  formal  oath,  in 
entering  on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  accept  of  any  government  in  the  provinces.  By 
this  example  of  gei^rosity  in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  im- 
plied of  others,  he  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  and 
furnished  h*is  emissaries,  who  were  ever  busy  in  sounding  his 
praise,  with  a  pretence  for  enhancing  his  merit;  It  may,  how- 
ever, from  his  character  and  policy  in  odier  instances,  be  sus- 
pected, that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to  watch  op- 
portunities of  raising  his  own  consideration,  and  of  obtaining, 
by  the  strength  of  his  party,  any  extraordinary  trust  or  com- 
mission, of  which  the  occasion  should  arise. 

This  adventurer,  in  the  administration  of  his  consulate,  had 
procured  the  revival  of  the  censors'  functions.  These  had 
been  intermitted  about  sixteen  years;  during  great  part  of 
which  time  the  republic  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war;  and 
the  prevailing  parties,  in  their  turns,  mutually  had  recourse  to 
acts  of  banishment,  confisci^ions,  and  military  executions, 

t  Tribuni  Enirii. 
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against  each  other.  In  such  times,  even  after  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  the  power  of  censor,  in  the  first  heat  of  party-resent- 
ment,  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  with  any  of  the  citizens; 
and  the  attempts  which  were  now  made  to  revive  it,  though  in 
appearance  successful,  could  not  give  it  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  commonwealth*  The  public  was  arrived  at  a  state  in 
which  men  complain  of  evils,  but  cannot  endure  their  reme^es. 

L«  Gellius  Poplicola  and  Cn*  Cornelius  Lentulus,  being 
entrusted,  in  the  character  of  censors,  with  the  making  up  of 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  mustered  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand citizens.  They  purged  the  senate  with  great  severity, 
having  expunged  sixty-four  from  the  number,  and  among  these 
C.  Antonius,  afterwards  consul,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that 
he,  having  the  command  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
had  pillaged  the  allies,  and  mortgaged  and  squandered  his  own 
estate.  But  what  most  distinguished  this  censorship  was  an 
incident,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely,  the  solemnity  of 
the  census  had  been  now  revived. 

It  was  customary,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  knights  to 
pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  horse  before  the  censors.  They 
were  questioned  respecting  their  age,  the  number  of  their  cam- 
paigns, and  the  persons  under  whose  command  they  had  ser- 
ved: and,  if  they  had  been  already  on  the  military  list  the  ten 
years  prescribed  by  law,  they  received  an  exemption  for  the 
future,  and  were  vested  with  the  privileges  which  were  an- 
nexed to  this  circumstance.  At  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
people  were  surprised  to  see  their  consul,  Pompey  the  great,, 
descending  into  the  market-place,  leading  his  horse,  in  quality 
of  a  simple  knight,  but  dressed  in  his  consular  robes,  and  pre- 
ceded  by  the  lictors.  Being  questioned  by  the  censor,  whe- 
ther he  had  served  the  stated  number  of  years,  he  answered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  commanded  by  himself. 
This  farce  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and  the  censors,  having  granted  the  customary  exempticm,  rose 
from  their  seats,  and,  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people,  attended  this  equestrian  consul  to  his  own  house.^ 

*  Plutarch,  in  PoxnpetOw     Pompey^^  it  is  probable,  was  still  no  moi«  than  a 
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It  18  observed  that  Crassus  and  Pompey,  although  they 
entered  on  office  in  concert,  yet  differed,  in  the  course  of  their 
administration,  on  subjects  which  are  not  particularly  men- 
tioned. As  Crassus  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  his  liberalities,  to  vie  with  the  imposing  state 
and  popular  arts  of  his  colleague.  In  this  view,  he  gave  a 
public  entertainment  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and  distributed 
three  months'  provision  of  com  to  the  more  indigent  citizens. 
To  account  for  his  being  able  to  court  the  people  in  so  sump- 
tuous a  nuumer,  it  is  said  that,  having  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther a  fortune  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  near  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  he  increased  it,  by  purchasing  at  a  low  price  the  estates 
of  those  who  were  proscribed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  by  letting 
for  hire  the  labour  of  a  numerous  family  of  slaves,  instructed 
in  various  arts  and  callings ;  and  by  these  means  was  become 
so  rich,  that  when,  some  time  after  this  date,  he  was  about  to 
depart  for  Asia,  and  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  his  estate 
to  Hercules,  he  was  found  to  possess  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred talents,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.^ 

Poihpey,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  the  consulship, 
agreeably  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a 
private  station ;  but,  still  unchanged  in  his  manner,  maintained 
the  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  person  raised  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  citizen,  or  even  above  that  of  the  first  senators 
of  consular  rank.  Other  candidates  for  consideration  and 
public  honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  eloquence, 
to  make  themselves  necessary  to  those  who  had  affairs  to  soli- 
cit with  the  public,  or  even  to  make  themselves  feared  by  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  law.  They  laboured  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  able  advocates  or  formidable  accusers  at  the  bar, 
and  to  strengthen  their  interest  by  procuring  the  support  of 
those  to  whom  their  talents  either  were  or  might  become  of 

knight,  having  a  scat  in  the  senate  as  nnagistrate,  without  being  yet  placed  on 
the  rolls. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  As  the  interest  of  mone)-  was  prohibited  at  Rome» 
under  the  denomination  of  usury,  and,  being  clandestine,  was,  in  fact,  unlimited, 
the  annual  returns  from  fuch  a  capital  must  have  been  immense. 
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importance.  Pompey,  on  the  contrtiy,  stating  himsdf  as  an 
exception  to  common  rules,  avoided  the  courts  of  justice  and 
other  places  of  ordinary  resort,  did  not  commit  his  talents  Ip 
the  public  judgment,  nor  present  his  person  to  the  public  view, 
took  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  as  a  right;  seldom  went 
abroad,  and  never  without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.^ 
He  was  formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  might  have  stolen 
into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome,  if  men,  bom  to  equality, 
could  have  suffered  an  elevation  which  no  measure  of  personal 
merit  could  at  once  have  procured;  or  had  been  willing,  when 
troubled  widi  faction,  to  forego  their  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  and  the  comforts  of  a  moderate  govenmient. 
The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  however,  were  extremdy  dis« 
agreeable  to  the  senate,  and  not  otherwise  acceptable  even  to 
the  people,  than  as  they  tended  to  mortify  the  pride  o£  that 
order  of  men. 

The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was  sue- 
u.  c.  684.  ^^^^j  y^y  ^^  ^  Q^  Hortensius  and  Q.  Cseciliua 
Metellus.  In  the  distribution  of  provinces,  Crete,  with  the 
command  of  an  armament  to  be  sent  into  that  island,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Hortensius;  but  this  citizen,  having  acquired  his  consi- 
deration by  his  eloquence  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  firiends, 
and  being  accustomed  to  the  bar,  perhaps  in  a  degree  that  in* 
terfered  with  the  ordmary  military  character  of  a  Romam  of- 
ficer of  state,  declined  to  accept  of  this  government;  leaving 
it,  together  with  die  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  the  island,  to  his  colleague  Metellus, 
who  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Creticus,  from  the 
distinction  he  acquired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of  the  other  seafisuing  people  on  the 
confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had  in  the  late  war  taken  an  ac* 
tive  part  against  the  Romans.  They  had,  by  the  iniuence  ot 
M ithridates,  and  by  their  own  disposition  to  rapine  and  piracy, 
been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and  upon  the  carriers  of  re- 
venue who  were  frequently  passing  to  Rome  from  the  pro- 
vinces.    The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were  made 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pomp. 
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hf  this  species  of  war,  had  fiUed  the  sea  with  pirates  and  free- 
booters, against  whom  the  senate  had  employed  a  succession 
of  officers,  with  extensive  commands,  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  Among  others,  M.  Antonius  had  been 
aent  on  this  service,  and  was  accused  of  abusing  his  po^^er, 
by  oppressing  the  Sicilians,  and  the  people  of  other  maritime 
provinces,  who  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  charged 
to  repress*  In  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he  was  de« 
feated  and  killed,^  and  left  the  Romans  engaged  with  the 
people  of  that  island  in  a  war  which  was  thought  to  require 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  consuls :  and  the  lot,  as  has  been 
observed,  having  fallen  on  Hortensius,  was  transferred  to  his 
colleague  Metellus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  such  the  desti-  ^^  ^ 

nation  of  the  Roman  officers,  when  Lucullus  re- 
ceived from  Tigranes  a  return  to  the  demand  which  he  made 
of  having  M idiridates  delivered  up  as  his  prisoner.  This 
prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius,  who  bore  the  message,  had 
made  a  progress  to  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  farther 
extremities  of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  state  and  title, 
which  he  assumed,  of  King  of  Kings,  he  a£Fected,  when  he 
moimted  on  horseback,  to  have  four  captive  sovereigns  to 
walk  by  his  stirrup,  and  obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to 
perform  every  office  of  menial  duty  and  servile  attendance  on 
his  person.  Lucullus,  instead  of  the  style  which  was  affected 
by  diis  prince,  had  accosted  him  in  his  letter  only  with  the 
simple  title  of  king.  His  messenger,  however,  was  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  made  his  demand,  that  Mithridates,  a 
vanquished  enemy,  whose  territories  were  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered  up  to  adorn  the 
victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refused,  said  the  bearer  of  the  mes« 
sage,  the  Roman  general  would  be  entitled  to  extort  by  force, 
and  would  not  fail,  with  a  mighty  army  for  that  purpose,  to 
pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  received  and  protected. 
The  king  of  Armenia,  unused  even  to  a  plain  address,  much 
less  to  insult  and  threau,  heard  this  demand  with  real  indigna- 

*  Pxdisinat  in  Ont.  in  Verrem. 
VOL.  I.  3  P 
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tidi ;  and  though,  widi  an  appeanmce  <rf  tcinpcr,  he  ttade 
offer  of  the  customaiy  presents  and  honours  to  die  person  who 
ddirered  the  message,  he  took  his  rcsoUition  agamat  tfaoae 
from  whom  it  came,  and,  from  having  barely  permitted 
Mhhridates  to  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom,  detiemuned  ta 
espouse  his  cause*  He  gave  for  answer  to  Clodios,  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  diat,  if  tlie 
Romans  invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  bow  to  defend  tfaeau 
He  soon  afbrwards  admitted  Mithridates  into  his  presence, 
and  determined  to  support  him,  with  die  necessaiy  force, 
against  his  enemies* 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tlgranes,  Luadhv  re- 
solved, without  delay,  to  march  into  Armenia.  He  chose 
for  this  expedition  two  legions  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  whom 
he  prevailed,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  on  a  new 
war,  ait  a  time  when  they  flattered  themsdves  diat  dieir  labours 
were  ended,  and  that  the  rewards  they  expeOed  were  witUn 
their  reach.  With  hasty  marches  he  arrived  on  the  £u]4anttes, 
and  passed  that  river  before  die  enemy  were  aware  of  his  ap- 
proadK  Tigranes  treated  the  first  reports  of  his  coming  with 
contempt,  and  ordered  the  person  who  presumed  to  bnwtg 
such  accounts  to  be  puni^ed.  Bat  being  assured,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was  actually  on  his  terri- 
tories, he  sent  Metrodorus,  one  of  his  generals,  at  die  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  widi  orders  to  take  alive  the  pei«on 
of  LucuUus,  whom  he  was  4esirous  to  aee,  but  not  to  spare  a 
man  of  the  whole  army  besides* 

With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  set  out  as  die 
road  by  which  the  Romans  were  known  to  advance,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  them.  Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  mteUi- 
gence  of  each  other.  Lucnllus,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  halted,  began  to  intrench,  and,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
detached  Sextilius,  with  about  three  thousand  acai,  to  observe 
the  Armenians,  and,  if  possible,  without  risking  an  action^  to 
amuse  them  tiU  his  works  were  completed*  But  such  was  die 
incapacity  and  presumption  of  the  enemy,  that  Sextyicis,being 
attacked  by  them,  gained  an  entire  victory  with  but  a  part  of 
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the  Roman  army.   Metrodorus  hinxself  being  killed,  hU  army 
was  put  to  the  rout,  with  great  slau^ter. 

After  thb  victory,  LueuUus,  in  order  Ae  more  effectually 
to  alarm  and  to  distract  the  Armenians,  separated  his  army 
into  three  divisions*  With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed, 
a  body  of  Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  king ;  with 
another  he  surprised  Tigranes  himself,  in  a  disadvantageous 
situation,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  his  attendants, 
equipage,  and  the  baggage  of  his  army.  At  the  he^  of  the 
third  division  he  himself  advanced  to  Tigranocerta,  and  in<^ 
vested  that  place. 

After  these  disasters,  Tigranes  made  an  effort  to  assemble 
die  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  bringmg  into  the  field  all  the 
troops  of  his  allies,  as  well  as  his  own,  mustered  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  fifty-fivQ 
Aousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers^ 
He  was  advised  by  Mithridates  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  lay 
waste  the  country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supplied  with 
provbions,  and  thereby  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ti- 
granocerta, and  repass  the  Euphrates,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
having  an  enemy,  still  in  force,  to  hang  on  their  rear.  This 
counsel  of  Mithridates,  founded  in  the  experience  he  had  so 
dearly  bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  the  king. 
He  therefore  advanced  towards  the  Romans,  impatient  to  re- 
lieve his  capital,  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  magnificence. 
Lucullus,  trusting  to  die  specimens  he  had  already  seen  of  the 
Armenian  armies,  ventured  to  divide  his  force,  and,  without 
raising  the  siege,  marched  with  one  division  to  meet  this  nu- 
merous enemy.  In  the  action  that  followed,  the  Armenian 
horse,  being  in  the  van,  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  on  the 
fcot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  gave 
the  Romans  an  easy  victory,  in  which,  with  very  inconsidera- 
ble loss  to  diemselves,  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  The  king  himself,  to  avoid  being  known  in  his  flight, 
vmbound  the  royal  diadem  from  his  head,  and  left  it  to  become 
a  part  in  the  spoils  of  the  day. 

Mariseus,who  commanded  in  Tigranocerta,  hearing  of  his 
master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
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foreigners,  who  had  been  assembled  by  force  in  diat  settk* 
ment,  ordered  them  to  be  searched  and  disarmed*  This  order 
they  looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacre,  and,  crowding  to* 
gether,  defended  themselves  with  the  clubs  and  other  weapons 
diey  could  seize.  They  surroimded  a  party  that  was  sent  to 
disperse  them,  and  having  by  that  mean  got  asupply  of  arms, 
they  took  possession  of  a  tower  which  commanded  one  of  the 
principal  gates,  and  from  thence  invited  the  Romans  to  enter 
the  place.  Lucullus,  accordingly,  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
became  master  of  the  city.  The  spoil  was  great;  Tigranes, 
havbg  collected  here,  as  at  the  principal  seat  of  his  vani^,  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  court. 

Mithridates,  who  had  been  present  in  the  late  acdon,  met 
the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight;  and,  having  endeavoured  to 
re-establish  his  equipage  and  his  retinue  by  a  participation  c^ 
his  own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  assemble  his 
army  anew,  and  to  persist  in  the  war.  They  agreed,  at  the 
same  time,  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  wiA  ofiersof 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was 
at  war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the  subjects  in 
contest  between  them,  provided  the  Parthians  would  jcnn  in 
the  confederacy  against  the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  king  of  Parthia  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
concerned spectator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  and 
Pontus  was  the  same  with  that  which  they  formerly  had  with 
Philip  and  with  Antiochus,  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they 
would  soon  have  with  Arsaces,  and  was  no  other  than  his  be- 
ing possessed  of  a  rich  territory,  which  tempted  their  ambi- 
tion and  avarice.  Those  republicans,  they  said,  originally  had 
not  any  possessions  of  their  own,  and  were  grown  richand  great 
only  by  the  spoils  of  their  neighbours.  From  their  8trong4icM, 
in  Italy,  they  had  extended  their  empire  on  the  west  to  the  coast 
of  the  ocean ;  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  the  powerful  monarchies 
which  lay  in  their  way,  were  hastening  to  reach  a  similar  boimd- 
ary  on  the  east.  The  king  of  Parthia,  they  added,  might  ex- 
pect to  be  invaded  by  these  insatiable  conquerors,  and  must 
now  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a  war  joined  with 
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fliuch  powerful  allies,  of  whom  one  by  his  experience,  the  other 
by  his  resources,  might  enable  him  to  keep  the  danger  at  a 
distance  from  his  own  kingdom,^  or  wait  until  these  powers, 
being  overthrown,  and  become  an  accession  to  the  Roman  force, 
he  should  have  the  contest  to  maintain  in  his  own  territory 
singly  and  unsupported  from  abroad.  To  these  representa^ 
tions  Arsaces,  seeming  to  give  a  favourable  ear,  agreed  to  the 
proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that  Mesopotamia,  wluch 
he  had  formeriy  claimed,  was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  LucuUus  with  offers 
of  alliance  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture,  it  probably  was,  that  LucuUus,  in  the 
apprehension  of  being  superseded  and  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  terminating  the  war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power;  and  therefore,  that  the  se- 
nate should,  instead  of  a  successor,  send  the  usual  commission 
to  setde  the  form  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  estap 
blishment  to  preserve  the  territories  which  he  had  already  sub- 
dued. But,  after  these  representations  were  dispatched  by 
LucuUus,  it  became  apparent  that  the  king  of  Parthia  had  de- 
ceived him  with  false  professions,  while  he  actuaUy  made  gteat 
progress  in  a  treaty  with  his  enemies,  the  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Pontus,  and  meant  to  support  them  with  aU  his  force.  In 
resentment  of  this  act  of  treachery,  or  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
it,  LucuUus  proposed  to  carry  the  war  into  Parthia;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  ordered  the  legions  that  were  stationed  in  Pontus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the  service,  and 
suspecting  that  they  were  intended  for  some  distant  and  ha- 
zardous enterprise,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to 
obey  their  officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  foUow- 
ed  by  other  parts  of  the  army;  and  the  general  was  obliged  to 
confine  his  operations  to  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endea- 
voured, by  passing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Artaxata,  the 
S9tfitaX  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  march  he  forced  Tigranes 
'^Letter  of  Mithridates  in  the  Fragmentt  of  Salluat. 
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oAce  more  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  obtained  a  Tictorf ;  bot  Ua 
own  army,  notwithstanding  their  success,  were  so  moch  di9« 
couraged  with  the  change  of  climate^  whkh  they  experienced 
in  ascending  the  moimtains  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  earfyand 
severe  approach  of  winter  in  those  high  lands,  that  th^  again 
mutinied,  and  obliged  their  general  to  change  his  plan  of  the 
war.  He,  accordingly,  turned  his  march  to  the  sontfawaid, 
Sell  down  cm  Mesopotamia,  and,  after  a  short  siege,  made  him- 
self master  of  Nisibis,  a  rich  city  in  diat  territory,  where,  with 
other  captives,  he  took  Guras,  brodicr  to  die  king,  who  com* 
manded  in  the  place« 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  still  continuing  to  ope- 
rate in  the  Roman  army,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  genoal^ 
who  had  so  often  overcome  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia^ 
was  better  qualified  to  contend  widi  an  enemy  than  to  wi&  or 
to  {^reserve  the  good-will  of  his  own  tnx^*  A  i^pott  being 
spread  that  he  was  soon  to  be  recalled,  he,6tmi  that  moment^ 
lost  the  small  remains  of  his  authority ;  die  legions  deserted 
their  colours,  and  treated  with  scorn,  or  indifference,  ail  tho 
attempts  which  he  made  to  retain  them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army  which,  having 
been  transported  into  Asia,  with  the  consul  Valems  Flaccus 
at  their  head,  had  murdered  this  general,  to  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  deserted  their 
new  leader,  to  join  with  Sylla.  Such  crimes,  under  die  lata 
unhappy  divisions  of  die  republic,  eidier  remained  unpunish- 
ed, or  were  stated  as  merits  widi  the  party  in  whose  ftn^our 
the  crime  was  committed.  These  legions,  however,  were,  by 
Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  such  instruments,  or  to 
intrust  his  own  fate,  or  that  of  the  commonwealdi,  in  sndi 
hands,  left  in  Asia,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  province; 
and  they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  die  anniea 
successively  commanded  by  Murena  and  by  LucuUus.  The 
disposition  which  they  now  ediibited,  and  that  of  the  army  in 
general,  to  disorder  and  mutiny,  was  gready  excited  by  the 
factious  spirit  of  Publius  Clodius,  the  relation  of  LucuUus, 
who,  having  himself  taken  offence  at  the  general,  gave  diis 
earnest  of  his  future  conduct  in  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to 
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Stir  up  rebellion  among  the  troops.  ^^  We,  who  have  dready 
^^  undergone  so  many  hardships,^'  he  said,  ^^  are  still  kept  on 
^  foot^  to  escort  the  camels  which  csury  the  treasures  of  our 
^  general,  and  are  made  to  pursue,  without  end,  a  couple  of 
^^  barbarous  fugitives  over  barren  deserts  and  uncultivated 
*^  wastes,  while  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  campaigns 
^  ia  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
^^  in  comfortable  settlements,  procured  by  the  favour  of  their 
"  leader," 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  of  his  autho* 
Tity,  diat  he  did  not  venture  to  hazard  an  affront,  by  attempt- 
ing to  effect  even  a  mere  change  of  position.  He  hoped  that, 
while  he  did  not  issue  any  orders  of  moment,  the  resolution  of 
his  army,  not  to  obey  him,  might  remain  a  secret  to  the  enemy. 
This  atate  of  his  affairs,  however,  soon  became  known  to 
Mithridates,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  he  might  be  able  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportu- 
nity to  escape  him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  with  what  troops 
he  had  then  under  his  command,  and,  by  his  authority  and  in- 
'  fluence  over  his  own  subjects,  soon  augmented  his  force,  pe- 
netrated among  the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who 
■were  left  to  occupy  the  country,  and  separately  surprised  or 
destroyed  considerable  bodies  of  their  troops.  Among  these, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  the  officer  who  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  general  command;  and  this  king,  though  now 
mmed  of  seventy,  exposing  his  own  person  in  the  action,  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  stopped  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  victory, 
and  by  diat  mean  prevented  its  full  effect. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed  in  Pontus, 
had  influence  enough  with  the  army,  now  anxious  for  their 
own  safety,  to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom ;  but, 
before  his  arrival,  Mithridates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Cabira^ 
and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable  slaughter.  Here 
again  the  veteran  monarch  was  wounded;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
troops  that  he  was  not  dead,  was  raised  up  on  a  platform, 
where  he  remained  in  sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was 
dressed.     In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four  le- 
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gionaiy  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  scrco 
cbottsand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  LucuUus,  on  his  arrival, 
if  the  men  had  been  disposed  to  act  under  his  command, 
would  have  been  aUe  soon  to  retrieve  his  aflRurs ;  but  he  was 
at  this  time  superseded;  and  it  was  known,  in  the  army,  that 
Acilius  Glabrio  was  set  out  from  Rome,  on  his  way  to  succeed 
him.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pretence  that  Lucullus 
was  no  longer  their  general,  or  that  they  themselves,  by  a  de^ 
cree  of  the  people,  had  received  their  dismission,  refused  to 
obey  him;  and  numbers,  in  fact,  began  to  disband,  taking  the 
route  of  Cappadocia,  on  their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  commissioners,  who, 
upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to 
settle  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province,  actu- 
ally arrived.  They  found  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
vanquished,  again  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  joining 
to  the  experience  of  old  age  all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of 
youth.* 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to  their  present 
defection,  had  been  taught  to  contrast  the  parsimony  of  Lu- 
cullus with  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  Pompey,  and, 
from  the  comparison  they  made,  were  impatient  to  change 
their  leader;  a  disposition,  which,  it  is  not  doubted,  Pompey, 
by  his  intrigues,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  en- 
couraged. He  could,  in  reality,  ill  brook  the  private  station 
to  which,  by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  consulate,  he  had 
bound  himself.  As  he  ever  studied  to  support  the  public 
opinion  of  his  own  importance,  he  wished  for  occasions  to  de- 
rive some  advantage  from  that  opinion;  but  nothing  had  oc- 
curred, for  two  years,  that  was  worthy  of  the  high  distinction 
to  which  he  aspired.  The  command  in  Asia  he  coveted  the 
more,  that  it  seemed  to  be  secured  to  Lucullus  by  the  splendour 
of  his  successes,  and  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  senate 
and  nobles,  who  knew  his  faithful  attachment  to  their  order, 

•  Applan.  Bell.  Mithridat.^Plutarch.  in  Lucuillo Dio.  Cassias. 
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And  hifl  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  constitution 
The  difficulties  in  that  service  were  over;  and  nothing  but  theN 
glory  of  terminating  the  war  remained*  Pompey,  either  from 
envy  to  Lucullus,  or  from  a  design  to  open  a  wily  to  this  glory 
for  himself,  contributed  to  the  appointment  of  Glabrio,  and  to 
the  nomination  of  the  praetors,  who  were  sent,  with  separate 
commands,  into  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia*  If,  upon 
the  change  he  had  thus  produced,  the  war  should  become  un** 
successful,  or  languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  person  fit  to  bring  it  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  a  project  was  started,  which 
was  to  place  him  near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and,  if  judged 
expedient,  was  likely  to  facilitate  his  further  removal  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Pontus* 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas,  and  were  dailjf 
rising  in  their  presumption,  and  increasing  in  their  strength* 
They  were  receiving  continual  accession  of  numbers  from 
those  who,  by  the  unsetded  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  jbiii 
them  for  subsistence*  The  impunity  which  they  enjoyed  diu*- 
ing  the  distraction  of  councils  at  Rome,  and  the  profits  they 
made  by  their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  frequented 
the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  of  life,  'fliey  had  been 
chaced,  and  numbers  of  them  taken,  by  M.  Antonius,  the 
orator,  by  Servilius  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  Antonius, 
the  father  of  him  who,  in  the  quality  of  triumvir,  is  to  become 
so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  But  they  had 
their  retreats;  and,  upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  the 
Roman  officers,  they  again  multiplied  apace,  put  to  sea  in 
formidable  squadrons,  and  embarked  such  numbers  of  men, 
as  not  only  enabled  them  to  scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to 
make  descents  on  the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  ship* 
ping,  and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ventured  to 
appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  plunder  the  town 
of  Ostia  itself.  All  the  coasts  of  the  empire  were  open  to 
their  depredations.  Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisoners, 
in  passing  to  and  from  their  provinces;  and  citizens  of  every 
denomination,  when  taken  by  them,  were  forced  to  pay  ran- 
som, kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to  death.  *The  supply  of  pro« 
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fistoni  tx>  Italy  wa«  intercepted,  or  rendered  precarious  snd 
difficult,  and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanced.  Every  report 
on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
who  perceived,  in  this  occasion  of  public  distress,  the  object 
of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commission  to  himself* 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made,  and  frequent  de- 
liberations held,  on  this  subject  in  the  senate,  Gabinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  at  last  proposed  that  some  officer,  of  consular 
rank,  should  be  vested,  during  three  years,  with  absolute 
powers,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  diese  outrages,  and 
to  eradicate  the  cause  of  them,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  future 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  navigation 
of  the  seas.  As  Gabinius  was  known  to  be  in  concert  with 
Pompey,  the  design  of  the  proposition  was  manifest;  and  it 
was  received  in  the  senate  with  a  general  aversion.  ^  For 
"  this,''  it  was  said,  "  has  Pompey  declined  the  ordinary  turn 
*'  of  consular  duty,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  that  he 
"  might  lie  in  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illegal  appointments.'^ 
Gabinius,  being  threatened  with  violence  if  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  motion,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  as- 
sembly. 

A  report  Was  immediately  spread  in  the  city  that  the  per- 
son of  the  tribune  Gabinius  had  been  actually  violated;  multi- 
tudes assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  and  great 
disorders  were  likely  to  follow :  it  was  judged  prudent  for  the 
senate  to  adjourn;  and  the  members,  dreading  some  insult 
from  the  populace,  retired,  by  separate  ways,  to  their  own 
houses.  Gabinius,  without  further  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the 
senate,  prepared  to  carry  his  motion  to  the  people ;  but  the 
other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose  him.  Trebettius 
and  Roscius,  in  particular,  %*-ere  engaged  to  put  a  stop,  by 
their  negatives,  to  any  further  proceedings  on  that  business. 
Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation  which  con- 
stituted part  of  his  character,  affected  to  disapprove  the  motion 
of  Grabinius,  and  to  decline  the  commission  with  which  it  was 
proposed  to  invest  him.  He  had  recourse  to  this  affectation, 
not  merely  as  the  fittest  means  on  the  present  occasion  to  dis- 
arm the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people  in  their 
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choice,  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of  proceeding  which  suited 
his  own  disposition,  being  no  less  desirous  to  appear  forced 
and  courted  into  high  situations  than  solicitous  to  gain  and  to 
hold  them.  He  thus  provoked  the  citizens  of  his  own  rank, 
no  less  by  the  shallow  arts  which  he  practised  to  impose  on  the 
public  than  by  the  state  which  he  assumed.  He  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of  aU 
among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the  personal  rivals  of 
his  fortune  in  the  commonwealth :  and  yet,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Julius  Caesar,  now  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  old 
enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  antagonists  in  the  career  of 
ambition,  took  part  with  the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this  occa* 
eion.  He  was  disposed  to  court  the  popular  faction,  and  to 
oppose  the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  principles  may  explain 
his  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  had  himself  already  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  the  senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than 
as  a  disturber  of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  material  part.  In  common  with  the  youth  of  his  time,  he 
disliked  the  senators,  on  account  of  the  remaining  austerity  of 
Aeir  manners,  no  less  than  the  inferior  people  disliked  them 
on  account  of  their  aristocratical  claims  to  authority  and 
power.  But,  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
motives,  Caesar,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have  formed  any 
ambitious  designs  of  his  own,  was  ever  ready  to  abet  those  of 
any  desperate  adventurer  who  counteracted  the  senate,  or  set 
Ae  orders  of  government  at  nought;  and  seemed  to  be  actu- 
ated by  a  species  of  instinct,  which  set  him  at  variance  with 
every  form  of  a  civil  or  political  nature,  if  it  checked  the 
license  of  faction,  or  bore  hard  on  disorderly  citizens,  of  any 
sort.* 

On  the  day  in  which  the  question  respecting  the  motion  of 
Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
comitium;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speech  which  is  as- 
cribed to  him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and  artifice  somewhat 
too  gross  even  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
He  took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honours  he  had 
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/ciccived;  but  complained,  that,  having  ab-eady  toiled  so  much 
in  the  public  service,  he  still  should  be  destined  for  new 
labours.  ^  You  have  forgotten,*'  he  said,  "  the  dangers  I 
"  encountered,  and  the  fatigues  I  underwent,  while  yet  almost 
^^  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the  wars  in  Sicily  and  in 
^  Africa,  and  what  I  8u£Fered  in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured 
^  with  any  magistracy,  or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  m  the 
^^  senate*  But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude  ;  on  the 
**  contrur) ,  I  have  been  fully  repaid.  Your  nomination  of  me 
"  to  conduct  the  war  with  Sertorius,  when  every  one  else  de- 
^^  clined  the  danger,  I  consider  as  a  favour ;  and  the  extraor^ 
^^  dinary  triumph  you  bestowed,  in  consequence  of  it,  as  a  very 
^^  great  honour*  But  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  that  con* 
^^  tinned  application  and  labour  exhaust  the  powers  of  the 
*^  miud,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body*  Trust  not  to  my  time 
^^  of  life  alone,  nor  ims^ine  that  I  am  still  a  young  man, 
♦*  merely  because  my  number  of  years  is  short  of  what  others 
^^  have  attained*  Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangers  to 
**  which  I  have  been  exposed;  they  will  exceed  the  number  of 
**  my  years,  and  satisfy  you,  that  I  cannot  much  longer  endure 
**  the  labours  and  cares  which  are  now  proposed  for  me.  But, 
"  if  this  be  not  granted  me,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consider 
♦*  what  loads  of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely  to  draw 
**  upon  me  from  men  whose  displeasure,  I  know,  you  neither 
♦*  do  nor  ought  to  regard,  although  to  me  their  envy  might  be 
**  fatal:  and  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
♦*  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  so  much  as  this*  To  live  with  envious 
"  persons;  to  be  called  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fails 
♦*  in  the  public  service;  and  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds;  who 
**  would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions  ?  For  these, 
♦'  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  at  rest ; 
"  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my  family,  and  of  my  private  affairs. 
**  As  for  the  present  service,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among 
**  those  who  desire  the  employment,  some  person  more  pro- 
♦*  per:  among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be  at  a  loss*  I 
**  am  not  the  only  person  that  loves  you,  or  that  has  experi* 
*'  ence  in  military  affairs*  There  are  many,  whose  names,  tQ 
♦*  ^void  the  imputation  of  flatter}^,  I  will  not  mention*" 
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To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied ;  and,  affecting  to  btUeve 
the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  declarations,  observed  that  it  Nraa 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  this  great  man,  neither  to  desitt 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  was  pressed  upon  him. 
"  They  who  are  best  able  to  surmount  difficulties,"  he  said, 
**  are  likewise  least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  your 
**  business,  fellow-citizens,  to  consider,  not  what  is  agreeajsle 
^  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to  your  own  ai&irs ;  not  to 
"  accept  of  those  who  court  you  for  offices,  but  of  those  who  are 
'*  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  many 
^^  persons  of  this  description,  besides  the  man  I  have  proposed 
^^  to  your  choice.  Did  we  not  all  wish  for  such  persons  like- 
^  wise,  when  we  searched  among  the  young  and  the  old  for 
**  some  one  to  be  opposed  to  Sertorius,  and  found  none  but 
^^  himself?  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ;  we  must  take  men  as 
**  they  are :  we  cannot  create  them.  If  there  be  but  one  man 
**  formed  for  our  purpose,  with  knowledge,  experience,  and 
^^  good  fortune,  we  must  lay  hold  of  him,  and  seize  him,  if 
**  necessary,  even  by  force.  Compulsion  here  is  expedient  and 
"  honourable  for  both  parties ;  for  those  who  employ  it, 
^*  because  it  is  to  find  them  a  person  who  can  conduct  their 
*'  affairs;  for  him  who  suffers  it,  because  he  is  to  have  an  op- 
**  portunity  of  serving  his  country?  an  object  for  which  no 
"  good  citizen  will  refuse  to  expose  his  person,  or  to  sacrifice 
"  his  life." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  fit  to 
"  command  armies,  to  protect  your  allies,  to  reduce  your  ene- 
**  mies,  to  extend  your  empire ;  but  that  now,  in  the  prime  of 
**  life,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  experience,  he  can  serve  you 
**  no  longer?  You  employed  the  boy ;  you  suffer  the  man  to  be 
"  idle.  When  a  private  citizen  of  equestrian  rank,  he  was  fit 
"  for  war  and  affairs  of  state :  now  he  is  a  senator,  forsooth, 
"  he  is  fit  for  notliing !  before  you  had  any  trial  of  him,  you 
**  made  choice  of  him  lor  the  most  important  trust:  now  that 
"  you  have  experience  of  hi*  abJliy,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
**  success,  you  hesitate.  Is  ihc  present  occasion  less  pressing 
**  than  the  fonner  ?  is  the  antagonist  of  Sertorius  not  fit  to  con- 
^  tend  with  piratesi  But  such  absurdities  cannot  be  received 
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^  ^e  Roman  people.  As  for  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the 
^ju  of  your  fellow-citizens.  For  this  you  were  bom,  for  this 
/you  were  educated.  I  call  upon  you  as  the  property  of  your 
'*'  country  ;  I  call  upon  you  as  its  safeguard  and  its  defence.  I 
**  call  upon  you  to  lay  down  your  life,  if  necessary.  This  I 
**  know,  if  your  country  require  it,  you  will  not,  you  cannot, 
**  refuse. 

^^  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  manner ;  you 
**  who  have  proved  your  courage  and  your  love  to  your  coun- 
^  try  in  so  many  and  such  arduous  trials.  Be  ruled  b}*  this 
^  great  assembly.  Despise  the  envy  of -a  few,  or  study  the 
**  more  to  deserve  the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious  pine 
^  when  they  hear  of  your  actions ;  it  is  what  they  deserve.  Let 
**  us  be  delivered  from  the  evils  hy  which  we  are  surrounded, 
^  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life,  as  you  began  it,  \ivik 
"  success  and  with  glory.'' 

When  Gabinius  had  finished  his  speech,  TrebeUius,  ano- 
ther  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  reply ;  but  such  a  clamour 
was  immediately  raised  by  the  multitude,  that  he  couM  not  be 
heard.  He  then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbade  the 
question ;  and  Gabinius  instandy  proposed  to  have  the  sense 
of  the  tribes,  whether  Trebellius  had  not  forfeited  the  charac- 
ter of  tribune  ?  Seventeen  tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
eighteenth  would  have  made  the  majority,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Roscius,  another  of 
the  tribunes,  intimated,  by  signs,  (for  he  could  not  be  heard) 
that  a  second  should  be  joined  with  Pomp>ey  in  this  commis- 
sion. But  the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  all  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  dropped:  and,  in  this  state  of  the  business,  Gabinius, 
trusting  that,  in  the  present  humourof  the  people, no  man  would 
dare  to  oppose  the  measure,  or  wishing  to  increase  the  honour 
of  Pompey's  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concurrence  of  some 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  called  upon  Catulus,  who 
was  then  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
and  led  him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct,  and  by  his 
moderation,  though  in  support  of  the  aristocracy,  had  great 
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nuthority  e^en  with  the  opposite  party.     He  began  his  s^ch 
to  the  people  with  professions  of  public  zeal,  which  obli^^ 
him  to  deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  was  conducive 
to  their  good,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  deliberate  hearing, 
before  they  should  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  what  he  wad 
about  to  deliver.     "  If  you  listen,''  he  kaid,  "  something  may 
"  still  be  oflFered  to  infortn  your  judgment;  if  you  break  forth 
**  again  into  disorders  and  tumults,  your  capacity  and  good 
^^  understanding  will  avail  you  nothing.     I  must  begin  with 
^^  declaring  my  opinion,  that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  long 
*'  a  time  as  are  now  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  not  be  com- 
**  mitted  to  any  single  citizen  whatever- 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itself,  in  the 
*'  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the  state.  Whence  came  the 
**  usurpations  of  Marius,  but  from  the  habit  of  continual  com- 
*'  mand;  from  his  being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army,  intrust- 
**  ed  with  every  war,  and  no  less  than  six  times  re-elected 
**  consul,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years?  What  inflamed  to  such 
**  a  degree  the  arrogant  spirit  of  Sylla,  but  the  continual  com- 
*^  mand  of  armies,  and  the  exorbitant  power  of  dictator?  Such 
**  is  human  nature,  that,  in  age,  as  well  as  in  youth,  we  are 
**  debauched  with  power;  and,  if  inured  for  any  time  to  act 
^^  as  superiors,  we  cannot  submit  afterwards  to  the  equal  and 
**  moderate  station  of  citizens. 

**  I  speak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to  Pompey: 
*^  I  speak  what  the  law  requires;  and  what  I  am  sure  is  for 
**  your  good.  If  high  office  and  public  trust  be  an  honour, 
^  every  one  who  has  pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn: 
**  if  they  be  a  load  or  a  burden,  every  one  ought  to  bear  his 
"  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  republican  govem- 
^  ment.  By  observing  them,  republics  have  an  advantage  over 
*^  most  other  states.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns, 
^^  they  educate  and  train  many  citizens  for  every  department, 
^  and  have  numbers  amongst  whom  they  may  choose  the  fittest 
**  to  serve  on  every  particular  emergence.  But,  if  we  s^iFet 
**  one  or  a  few  to  engross  every  office  or  service  of  moment, 
**  the  list  of  those  who  are  qualified  for  any  such  trust  will  de- 
>*  crease  in  proportion.     If  we  always  recur  to  the  same  per- 
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^    in  every  trying  occasion,  we  shall  soon  have  no  other 

^  rton  to  employ.     Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  loss  for  ex** 

ferienced  commanders,  when  Sertorius  appeared  to  threaten 

*  Italy  with  an  invasion ?  Because  command,  for  a  consideraUe 

^  ttme  before  that  period,  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and 

^  those  few  alone  had  any  experience.     Although,  therefore^ 

^^  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Pompey's  abilities  and  qualifi* 

^  cation  for  this  service,  I  must  prefer  to  his  pretensions  the 

^  public  utility  and  the  express  declaration  of  the  laws. 

^^  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  praetors:  to  what  purpose? 

*^  to  serve  the  state,  or  to  carry  for  a  few  months  the  ensigns 

**  of  power?  If  to  serve  the  state,  why  name  private  persons, 

^  with  unprecedented  commissions,  to  perform  what  your  ma- 

*^  gistrates  are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  are  not  fit  to  have  been 

**  elected? 

^  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency,  that  requires 

*^  more  than  the  ordinary  exerticHis  of  government,  the  consu* 

^^  tution  has  provided  an  expedient.     You  may  name  a  dic« 

*^  tator.     The  power  of  this  officer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  re« 

^  spect  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to  the 

^^  time  during  which  it  is  to  last.     It  is  to  be  exercised  within 

^  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitals  of  the  state  can  be 

^  exposed  to  any  great  or  pressing  attack;  it  is  limited  to  six 

*^  months,  a  sufficient  period  in  which  to  remove  the  cause  of 

^*'  any  sudden  alarm.     But  this  unlimited  power,  which  is  now 

^*  proposed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  over  the  whole  empire, 

^  must  end  in  calamities,  such  as  this  and  other  nations  have 

^^  su£fered  from  the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  arbitrary  and 

*^  presumptuous  men. 

**  If  you  bestow  unlimited  power,  by  sea  and  by  land,  on  a 

*^  single  roan,  in  what  manner  is  he  to  exercise  his  power} 

**  Not  by  himself  in  person;  for  he  cannot  be  every-where  pre- 

*^  sent:  he  must  have  lieutenants,  or  substitutes,  iniio  act  under 

^^  his  orders.     He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  passing  at 

^^  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  in  Syria,  and  in 

*'  Greece.     If  so,  then  why  may  not  those  who  are  to  act  be 

**  officers  named  by  you,  and  not  by  any  intermediate  person; 

^^  accountable  to  you,  and  not  to  another;  and,  in  the  danger* 
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••  Acy  run,  animated  with  the  prospect  of  honour  to  themselves, 
**  not  to  a  person  who  is  unnecessarily  interposed  between 
^^  them  and  their  country?  Gabinius  proposes  to  invest  this 
**  oflker  with  authority  to  name  many  lieutenants.  I  pray  you  to 
**  consider  whether  these  officers  should  depend  upon  any  inter- 
**  mediate  person,  or  upon  yourselves  alone?  and  whether  there 
^*  be  sufficient  cause  to  suspend  all  the  legal  powers,  and  to 
^  supersede  all  the  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  all 
*•  the  governors  of  provinces  in  every  part  of  your  empire,  in 
**  order  to  make  war  on  pirates?** 

So  much  of  what  Catulus  is  supposed  to  have  delivered 
on  this  occasion  is  preserved  among  the  fragments  of  Dion 
Gassius.*  It  is  mentioned,  by  others,  that  the  audience  ex« 
pressed  their  good-will  and  respect  for  this  senator  in  a  com- 
pliment which  they  paid  to  him,  probably  near  the  close  of  his 
speech,  when,  urging  some  of  his  former  arguments,  he  asked, 
*^  If  this  man,  to  whom  alone,  by  thus  employing  him  in  every 

*  service,  you  give  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  skill  and 
^  habits  of  a  stntesman  or  soldier,  should  fall,  to  whom  will 

*  you  next  have  recourse  ?'*  The  people  answered,  with  a 
general  acdamation,  To  your8elf.'[  They  revered,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  candour  and  ability  of  this  eminent  citizen;  but 
could  not  withstand  the  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity, which  then  ran  so  high  in  his  favour. 

This  day  being  far  spent  in  debate,  another  day  was  ap- 
pointed, in  which  to  collect  the  votes,  when  a  decree  passed 
to  vest  Pompey  with  the  supreme  command  over  all  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  republic,  in  every  sea,  without  distinction 
or  limit,  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hundred  stadia,  or 
fifty  miks  of  the  shore.  This  commission  took  place  in  Italy, 
and  extended  throughout  every  province,  during  three  years 
from  the  time  of  the  act  being  passed. 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers  to  the  tri- 
bune Gabinius,  he  intended  to  have  employed  him  next  in 
command  to  himself;  but  the  law,  which  excluded  the  tribunes 

*  For  the«e  speeches  see  FngmenU  of  Dia  Cassiut,  lib.  36. 
t  Cicero,  |Nro  Lege  Manilla. 
VOL.  I.  3  R 
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from  succeeding  to  any  puUic  employment,  in  the  first  y6tf 
after  the  expiration  of  dieir  office,  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
d)oice  t  and  Pompey  did  not  persist  in  it* 

Upon  the  pi:Mication  of  an  edict,  investing  an  officer  of  so 
aiuch  renown  with  such  mig^ity  powers  for  restoring  the  navi- 
gation of  the  seas,  com  and  every  other  article  of  importation 
at  Rome  considerably  fell  in  their  price*  The  friends  of 
Pompey  already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their  measure ; 
and  he  himself,  soon  after,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid, 
decisive,  and  effectual,  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end 
of  his  appointment.  Although  it  was  the  middle  of  winter, 
a  season  too  rough,  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  ftn*  such  ship- 
ping as  was  then  in  use,  he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to  sea 
as  many  vessels  as  could  be  collected  or  fitted  out  in  every 
maritime  station.  In  a  little  time,  he  had  returns  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  galleys  fit  for  service,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  embodied 
within  the  limits  to  which  his  commission  extended*  That 
the  pirates  might  be  every-where  attacked  at  once,  and  find 
no  refuge  by  changing  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divid* 
ed  the  coasts-  of  the  empire  into  separate  districts,  appointed 
lieutenants,  with  ftill  powers,  in  each,  assigned  their  stations, 
and  allotted  their  quota  of  shipping  and  troops*  He  himaeU^ 
with  a  squadron  of  sixty  ships,  proposed  to-inspect  the  whole, 
or  to  give  his  presence  where  it  should  be  required*  He  be- 
gan with  visiting  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica ;  and,  in  passing  from  thence,  he  him- 
self went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land,  while  his -squadron, 
coasting  round  tin  peninsula  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  join  him 
at  Brundisium*  In  this  journey,  upon  his  approach  to  Rome, 
he  enjoyed,  in  all  respects,  the  state  of  a  great  nKmarch,  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  die  peo|)le,  and  was  courted 
by  multitudes,  of  every  condition,  who  went  forth  to  receive 
him*  All  his  complaints  and  representations  were  received 
as  commands*  The  consul  Piso,  being  supposed  not4o  for- 
ward his  levies  with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  de- 
graded, if  Pompey  himself  had  not  interposed  to  prevent  a 
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motioii  which  the  tribune  Gabinius  intended  to  make  for  this 
purpose. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundisium,  Porapey  hastened 
to  reimbark,  and  from  thence  passed  by  the  stations  of  his 
several  lieutenants  in  the  sea-ports  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
to  those  of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  ^e  principal 
resort  of  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  banditti,  as  he  captured 
in  his  way,  were  treated  with  mildness;  and  this  cijrcum* 
stance,  together  with  the  great  preparations  which  were  re- 
ported from  every  quarter  to  be  making  against  them,  with 
the  small  hopes  they  had  of  being  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender  themselves.  In  the  bay 
of  Cilicia  he  found  a  squadron  of  their  ships  assembled,  and 
Feady  to  cover  the  harbours  at  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  collect  their  naval  stores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty. 
They  separated,  however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge 
in  different  creeks  of  that  mountainous  shore,  and  afterwards 
surrendered  at  discretion,  delivering  up  all  the  forts  they  had 
ereeted,  with  all  their  stores  of  timber,  cordage,  and  sails,  of 
which  they  had  made  a  considerable  provision. 

By  these  means,  the  war  was  finished  about  the  middle  of 
summer,  six  months  after  the  nomination  of  Pompey  to  diis 
command.  In  that  time  seventy-two  galleys  were  sunk,  three 
hundred  and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pirati- 
cal harbours  or  strong-holds  on  shore  were  destroyed.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  pirates  were  killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thou- 
sad,  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey,  having  sufficiendy  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former  way  of  life, 
transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  late 
or  present  troubles,  by  thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made 
room  for  their  settlement.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repeopled 
the  city  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  lately  laid  waste, 
and  forcibly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes,  to  re*- 
plenish  his  newly-established  capital  of  Tigranocerta  in  Ar- 
lAenia.  After  this  re-establishment  pf  Soli,  the  place,  in  hof> 
nour  of  its  restorer,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Poow 
peiopcdis.'^ 

*  Dkm  O^ios,  lib.  zxxvi.  q.  29* 
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Whibt  this  successful  commissioner  was  thus  ettptoTedin 
disposing  of  the  pirates  on  the  coadt  of  Cilicia,  he  reoetvei  a 
anessage  from  Lappa  in  the  idand  of  Crete,  then  beneged  by 
Metellus,  intimating  that  the  people  of  this  place,  althoai^ 
ifaey  held  out  agunst  Metelhis,  were  willing  to  surrender  to 
Pompey*  This  sort  of  preference,  implying  estimadon  and 
popular  regard,  was  one  (tf  the  temptations  whkh  Pompcy 
was  supposed  unable  to  resist :  he  according,  without  con- 
suking  with  Metellus,  sent  m  oficer  tt>  receive  the  surreDder 
of  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  commanded  about  two  years  in  Crete,  had 
ahnoflt  reduced  the  island,  and  had  a  near  prospect  «fdiattri« 
umph,  which  he  afterwards,  with  the  tide  of  Creticus,  actually 
obtained,  on  account  of  fiiis  conquest.  Pompey's  coounissioii^ 
as  commander-in-chief  <^  sdl  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Boaae^ 
widiin  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  no  doubt,  extended  to  Lappa; 
but  it  was  justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the  provmoe 
of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  preceded  his  own.  AndlUs 
step  revived  all  the  former  iiaputaticms  against  him,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  every  one's  8«q)erior,  wtPOfv>t  to  sufipneaB 
every  growing  fame,  and  threw  hk  personal  oonndcBalkm  as 
abar  in  the  way  of  every  risiag  merk.  M  eteHus,  stUBg  wkh 
resentmeiit,  and  trusting  to  die  support  of  the  seoate,  ventured 
to  contemn  his  orders.  Even  after  Octavius,  who  had  beea  seoa 
by  Pompey  to  take  the  inhi&itantB  of  Lappa  under  his  ptotec* 
tion,  had  entered  the  town,  and  in  his  name  covmanded  Me* 
telius  to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  |dace  already  in  pooaessiom 
of  the  Romans,  he,  nevertfadese,  continued  the-  siege,  feroed 
the  town  to  surrender,  and^  direatening  to  treat  Octavius  him- 
aelf  as  a  rebel,  oUigcd  him  to  be  gone  fixmi  Ae  island.  The 
senate,  without  otherwise  decidmg  the  costrovetBy  winch  wm 
likely  to  arise  on  this  sublet,  afterwards  acknowledged  Met^ 
las  as  ibe  conqueror  of  Crete,  and  decreed  him  a  triumph  m 
that  capadty.^ 

The  dispute,  however,  at  Ais  time,  might  have  iedto  d» 
agreeaUe  consequences,  if  Pompey,  while  he  wasprepariagto 

*  Liv.  Epit.^Plutarch  in  Pompeio.— Dkm  Cms.  lib.  xzxv. 
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paas  into  Crete,  against  MeteUus,  had  notf  found  another  object^ 
of  more  importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness.^  LucuUus  had 
always  appeared  to  him  a  rival  in  power  and  consideration, 
more  fonnidaUe  than  Metellus,  and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  At* 
menia  likely  to  furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  glory  than  the 
destruction  of  pirates. 

MithridateSf  though  once  nearly  vanquished,  was,  by  means 
of  the  distractions  which,  comnumicating  from  the  popular  fac^ 
tions  at  Rome,  had  infected  the  army  of  LucuUus,  enabled  to 
renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Knowing  that  the  Roman 
general  was  no  longer  obeyed,  be  not  oidy  obtained  possession^ 
as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  own  kingdom,  but,  together 
with  Tigranea,  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  made  excur- 
aioos  even  mto  Cilicia.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  proconsul  ep« 
pointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  hear* 
ing  the  bad  state  of  affairs  in  Pontus,  stopped  short  in  Bidiynia, 
and  even  refused  to  furnish  LucuUus  with  the  reinforcements 
be  had  brought  frx>m  Italy.  In  these  circumstances,  the  pro* 
vince  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal  source  of  revenue 
to  the  commonwealth,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrest* 
ed  from  their  hands;  and  the  friends  of  Pompey  seized  this 
opportunity  to  propose  a  further  enlargement  of  his  powers* 
Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  concert  with  Gabinius,  moved 
the  people  to  extend  his  commission  to  the  provinces  of  Phry- 
gia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus ;  and,  of  course,  to 
commit  the  war  in  Armenia  and  Pontus  to  his  direction.  This 
motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and 
aU  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  It  was  .supported  by 
Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  and  by  Caius  Julius  Cssar,  who  both 
intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  popular  party,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  a  person  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
{leople. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  rested  his 
consideration  entirely  on  civil  accomplishments,  and  who  be* 
came  great  by  the  services  he  was  qualified  to  render  his 
friends  in  a  civil  capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit 

*  Dion  Cass.  Ub.  xxxvi.  c.  28. 
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of  ft  soldier.  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  recommendaticms  to  public  notice^  and  one 
cif  the  surest  roads  to  consequence  and  civil  preferment. 
Cicero,  with  a  fine  genius  and  great  application,  was  supposed 
to  excel  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in  this  line  of  pursuit. 
His  talents  were  powerful  instruments  in  his  own  hands  ;die7 
rendered  him  necessary  to  others,  and  procured  him  the 
courtship  of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  was  understood  to 
favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined  to  support  the  senate, 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  state,  against  the  license  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  violence  of  fieictious  leaders.  But,  being  now 
praetor,  with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  he  sacrificed 
much  to  his  ambition,  in  the  pursuit  of  preferments,  which 
were  new  in  his  family,  and  which  the  ancient  nobility  were 
disposed  to  envy.  His  speech,  upon  the  moticm  of  MamUus, 
was  the  first  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political  character:  it  is 
still  extant ;  and  docs  more  honour  to  his  talents  as  a  {deader 
than  to  his  steadiness  in  support  of  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  his  country.*  He  turned  aside,  by  artful  evasions, 
the  wise  counsels  of  Hortensius  and  Catulus ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Pompey,  and  of  stadng pre- 
cedents in  his  favour,  dazzled  his  audience,  by  enumerating 
the  irregular  honours  which  they  themselves  had  already  con- 
ferred on  this  object  of  their  favour. 

With  such  able  advocates,  in  a  cause  to  which  the  people 
were  already  so  well  disposed,  the  interest*t>f  Pompey  could 
not  miscarry ;  and  an  addition  was,  accordingly,  made  to  his 
former  commission,  by  which  he  became,  in  reality,  sovereign 
of  the  fairest  part  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this 
news  in  Cilicia,  where  he  then  was,  he  affected  surprise  imd 
displeasure.  "  Are  my  enemies,'*  he  said,  "never  to  give  me 
"  any  respite  from  war  and  trouble  ?*'  He  had  talents,  undoubt* 
edly,  sufficient  to  support  him  in  the  use  of  means  less  indi- 
rect 5  but  a  disposition  to  artifice,  like  every  other  ruling  pas- 
sion, will  stifle  the  plainest  suggestions  of  reason,  and  seems 
to  have  made  him  forget,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  his 
own  attendants  at  least  had  common  penetration.  They  turned 
*  Ciccr.  Orat.  |)ro  Lege  Manilla 
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away  from  the  farce  which  he  acted,  with  shame  and  disgust;^ 
and  he  himself  made  no  delay  in  shewing  the  avidity  with 
which  he  received  what  he  thus  affected  to  dislike;  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  of  other  business;  immediately  dispatched  his 
orders  to  all  the  provinces  that  were  now  subjected  to  his 
power;  and,  without  passing  his  mandates  through  the  hands 
of  Lucullus,  summoned  Mithridates,  then  with  an  army  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  thousand  men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontus, 
to  surrender  himself  at  discretion.  This  prince,  being  then  in 
treaty  with  Phraates,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father 
Arsaces  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  and  being  in  expectation 
of  a  powerful  support  from  that  quarter,  refused  to  listen  to 
this  imperious  messs^:  and  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  Parthians,  and  finding  that  Phraates  had 
joined  in  a  league  with  his  enemies,  he  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  Roman  general;  and^  finding  that  his  advances  for  this 
purpose  had  no  effect,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Pompey  set  out  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  way  had  an  inter- 
view with  LucuUus,  who  was  then  in  Galatia.  They  accosted 
each  other,  at  first,  with  laboured  expressions  of  respect  and 
of  compliment  on  their  respective  services,  but  ended -with 
disputes  and  sharp  altercations.     Pompey  accused  LucuUus 
of  precipitation,  in  stating  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman 
province,  while  the  king  himself  was  alive  and  at  liberty. 
LucuUus  suspected  that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emissaries  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  his  own  succes- 
sion to  the  command.     He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  pro- 
priety of  the  report  which  he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in 
which  he  had  represented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  desired  that  commissioners  should  be 
sent,  as  usual,  to  secure  the  possession ;  observed  that  no  pro* 
vince  could  be  kept,  if  the  troops  stationed  to  preserve  it  re- 
fused to  obey  their  general;  that,  if  such  disorders  were  made 
the  engine  of  politics  in  the.  competition  of  candidates  for 
office,  the  republic  had  worse  consequences  to  fear  than  the 
.  loss  of  any  distant  province  ;  that,  although  the  fugitive  kbg 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 
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had  taken  advantage  of  the  factions  at  Rome  and  in  dte  amy^ 
to  pot  himself  again  at  the  head  of  some  forces,  he  had  not 
jfecoTcred  any  consideraiUe  portion  of  his  kingdom,  nor,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  of  the  senate,  been  able  to  disturb 
them  in  settling  die  pforince ;  that  there  was  ^n  nothing  left 
fbr  a  successor,  but  the  invidious  tksk  of  snatching  at  the  gkny 
which  had  been  won  t^  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the  command^ 
widi  many  Indications  of  animosity  to  Luculhis*  He  suspend* 
ed  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  changed  die  plan  of  his  opera* 
tions;  remitted  the  punishments,  and  recalled  the  rewards,  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  and,  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  his  having  encouraged  the  late 
disorders,  suffered  them  to  pass  with  impunity,  and  treated 
with  the  usuid  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generaL  His  own  authority,  in 
the  outset,  seemed  to  be  secured  by  the  animosity  of  the  army 
to  their  late  commander,  and  by  their  desire  to  contrast  their 
own  conduct,  and  the  success  of  the  war  under  their  present 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  j^ce  under  his  predecessor. 
Finding  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  numerous  and  weft- 
afiected  forces,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  covered  the  coasts 
of  the  iEgean  and  Euxine  seas  with  his  galleys,  and,  at  the 
hedd  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Mitbridates,  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey,  continued 
retiring  before  bim'towards  the  lesser  Armenia,  laid  waste  die 
country  through  whidi  the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  endea- 
vonring  to  distress  them  by  die  want  of  provisions  and  forage. 

For  several  days  successively  the  armies  encamped  in  sight 
of  each  other.  Mitbridates  took  his  posts  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  could  not  be  safely  attacked;  and,  as  his  object  was  to 
pass  the  Euphrates  widiout  being  forced  to  a  batde,  he  gene- 
rally decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country,  passed  through  ways  in  which  the  Roman  army 
could  not  hastily  follow,  without  manifest  danger  of  surprise* 
Pompey,  sensible  that,  upon  this  plan  of  operation,  the  king  of  • 
Pontus  must  effect  his  retreat,  took  a  resolution  to  pass  him 
by  a  forced  march,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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when  the  troops  of  Asia  were  most  inclined  to  repose.  If  he 
should  succeed  in  this  design,  and  get  between  their  army  and 
the  Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  force  them  to  a  battle,  or  oblige 
them  to  change  their  route.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  he  had 
chosen  for  this  attempt,  he  doubled  his  march,  passed  the 
enemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unobserved,  and  was  actually  posted 
on  their  route,  when  they  began  to  decamp,  as  usual,  on  the 
following  night.  In  the  encounter  which  followed,  having  all 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise,  and  in  the  dark,  against  an  army 
on  its  march,  and  little  accustomed  to  order,  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory,  in  which  he  cut  off  or  dispersed  all  the  forces 
on  which  the  kmg  of  Pontus  had  relied  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.^ 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants;  and,  in  this 
extremity,  proposed  to  throw  himself  again  into  the  arms  of 
Tigranes;  but  was  refused  by  this  prince,  who  was  himself 
then  attacked  by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this  dis- 
appointment, he  fled  to  the  northward,  passing  by  the  sources 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence, 
by  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bospho- 
rus,  now  the  Straits  of  Cossa,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  the 
*  Chersonesus,  or  Crim  Tartary,  at  Panticapea,  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which  he  himself  had  acquired,  and  which  he  had 
bestowed*  on  Machares,  one  of  his  sons.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  place,  he  found  that  Machares  had  long  since 
abandoned  his  father's  fortunes;  and,  upon  hearing  of  the  iU 
state  of  his  affairs  on  his  first  flight  from  LucuUus  into  Arme« 
nia,  had  sent,  as  an  offering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  The 
father,  highly  provoked  with  this  act  of  pusillanimity  or  trea- 
chery, assembled  a  force  among  his  Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf 
to  all  offers  of  submission  or  entreaties  of  this  undutiful  son, 
dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation  so  painful,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered2  new  on  the  possession 

*  Dio.  Cass. lib.  xxxvi.  c.  32. 
VOL.  I.  3  S 
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of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not  only  a  safe  retreat,  but 
likewise  the  means  of  executing  new  projects  of  war  against 
his  enemies.  By  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  which  Fompey 
himself  had  urged  in  his  late  dispute  with  LucuUus,  no  king* 
dom  was  supposed  to  be  conquered,  till  the  king  was  either 
killed,  taken,  or  forced  to  surrender;  and  the  Roman  general, 
by  this  flight  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  either  of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  himself  had  blamed  in  his  predecessor,  by 
making  his  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully  accom- 
plished. While  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  these  circumstances,  he  was  invited,  by  the  younger 
Tigranes,  son  to  thb  king  of  Armenia,  then  in  rebellion  against 
his  father,  to  enter  with  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  differences  subsisting  between  the  father 
and  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey  marched  iirto 
Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince,  and,  under  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  son,  was  about  to  strip  the  father  of  his  kingdom, 
when  this  monarch,  as  usual,  with  a  meanness  proportioned 
to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had  enjoyed  his  prosperity, 
now  resolved  to  cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy. 
For  this  purpoa?,  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey'ji 
presence,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented  himself  for 
diis  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  that 
ife&  stranger  could  pass  on  horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was 
conducted  on  foot  to  the  general's  presence.  In  entering  the 
tent,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  having  the  djadem  in  his 
hand,  offered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feet;  but 
was  told,  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might  resume  it;  that, 
by  submitting  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  had 
not  lost  a  kingdom,  but  gained  a  faithful  ally.^  At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursbg  the  expense  of  the  war, 
a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or  about  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  exacted 
itom  him;  and  he  himself,  to  this  great  sum  which  Mras  paid 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvi.  c  35.— Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 
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to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  army  of  a  talent*  to  each 
of  the  tribunes,  ten  ininaef  to  each  of  the  centurions,  and  half 
a  minaj:  to  each  private  man. 

Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenias,  which  were 
now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sophene,  or  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
on  the  right  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Tigranes  the  son,  reserving 
Syria  and  Phcenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  last  representa* 
tive  of  the  Macedonian  line,  had  been  restored  by  Lucullus, 
together  with  Cilicia  and  Galatia,  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Romans. 

Tigranes  the  father,  with  great  submission,  acquiesced  in 
this  partition;  but  the  son,  who  probably  expected  to  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
was  gready  discontented,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  Arme- 
nia, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Parthia, 
and  solicited  his  assistance  to  overturn  the  settlement  which 
was  now  made.  On  account  of  these  practices,  whether  real 
or  supposed,  this  undutiful  son  of  Tigranes  was  taken  into 
custody,  carried  into  Italy,  and  made  a  part  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  victor's  triumph.^ 

The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner  disposed  of. 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  or  retained  it  still  further  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Romans,  by  the  confinement  of  the  rebel  prince, 
resumed  the  thoughts  of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  present 
vetreat.  For  this  purpose,  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia,  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates.  He  himself  passed  the 
Araxes,  and  wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following  summer, 
having  defeated  the  natives  of  those  countries  in  repeated  en- 
counters, hQ  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under 
the  command  of  Servilius.  Here  he  appears  to  have  delibera- 
ted, whether  he  should  attempt  to  pursue  Mithridates  any 

•  931.  155.  t  321.  5s.l0d. 

\  1{.  12s.  3ld.    Vid.  Arbuthnot,  of  Andent  Coins. 
§  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  ad.  p.  458. 
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farther;  but,  upon  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage^ 
and  of  the  march  along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely 
unknown,  unfurnished  with  any  safe  harbour  for  his  ships,  or 
even  with  any  means  of  subsistence  to  his  army  by  land,  he 
took  his  resolution  to  return,  and  to  avail  himself,  in  the  best 
manner  he  was  able,  of  the  dominions  which  had  been  aban- 
doned to  him  by  the  flight  of  their  king.^  With  this  resohi- 
tion,  he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast,  back  into  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus;  and,  finding  no  resistance,  took  all  his 
measures  as  in  a  conquered  province.  At  one  place  he  found 
a  considerable  treasure,  which  was  disclosed  to  him  by  Stra- 
tonice,  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  king,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  named  Xiphares.  This  woman  made  the  discovety,  on 
condition  that,  if  her  son  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  his  life 
should  be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  exposed  to  other 
dangers,  besides  those  now  apprehended  by  the  mother. 
Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price  which  was  paid  for  the 
life  of  Xiphares,  ordered  him  to  be  slain.  "  That  woman,"  he 
said,  ^^  should  have  likewise  bargained  with  me,  in  favour  of 
**  her  son."  At  other  places,  the  Roman  army  found  the  ves- 
tiges of  great  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments  of  supersti- 
tion and  of  cruelty.  They  found  some  productions  of  an  art, 
in  which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  master,  relating  to  the 
composition  of  poisons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  some  re- 
cords of  dreams,  together  with  the  interpretationsf  which  had 
been  given  by  his  women. 

From  Pontus,  Pompey,  having  made  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine,  to  defend  the  coast  against  attempts 
of  invasion  from  Mithridates,  whose  forces  were  still  formi- 
dable on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  opposite  shores,  set  out  for 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  now  determined  to  seize  in 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus  had  already,  agreeably  to  the 
policy  of  his  country,  or  under  pretence  of  setting  the  Syriatis 
free,  separated  tlieir  kingdom  from  the  other  possessions  of 
Tigranes :  but,  the  pretence  upon  which  he  acted  in  this  matter 

•Dio.Cass.  lib.  :.7.  c.  3.— Plutarch. in  Pompeio.— Appian.  in Mithridat. 
t  Fli  tarch.  in  Pomp.  p.  462. 
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being  sufficient  to  prevent  his  seizing  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman 
province,  he  was  content,  in  the  mean  time,  with  restoring  it 
to  Antiochus,  the  last  pretender  of  the  Macedonian  line,  who 
had  lived  eighteen  years  in  the  greatest  obscurit}'-  in  Cilicia. 
But  Pompey  now  proposed  to  complete  the  transaction,  by 
seizing,  for  die  Romans  themselves,  what  the  other  affected 
only  to  restore  to  the  lawful  owner  ;*  and  this  owner  now 
pleaded,  in  vain,  against  the  sentence  of  Pompey,  that  right  of 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  line  which  Lucullus  had  em- 
ployed to  supplant  Tigranes.t 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  the  Roman  general,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  received  the  submission  of  all  the 
principalities  or  districts  in  his  way,  and  made  the  following 
arrangements.  The  Lesser  Armenia,  once  intended  for  the 
younger  Tigranes,  he  gave  to  Dejotarus,  king  of  Galatia,J 
who  remained,  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  a  faithful  depen- 
dent, and  whose  possessions  served  as  a  barrier  against  hostile 
invasions  from  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia  was  given  to  Atta- 
ins and  Pykemenus,  who  were  liberal  tributaries  to  the  Roman 
officers,  and  vigilant  guards  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  he  had  many  applications  from 
the  late  subjects  or  dependents  of  the  Syrian  monarchy ; 
among  others,  from  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  brothers 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now  repaired 
to  his  tribunal  for  judgment,  and  requested  the  interposition 
of  his  power  in  behalf  of  the  party  he  should  be  pleased 
to  favour. 

Of  these  rivals,  who  were  the  sons  of  Alexander,  late 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the  elder  had  succeeded  to 
his  mother  Alexandra,  whom  the  father  had  left  his  immediate 
successor  in  the  kingdom ;  but  was  dispossessed  by  his  younger 
brother  Aristobulus,  who,  being  of  a  more  active  spirit,  had 
formed  a  powerful  faction  against  him  among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and  prevailed 
upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  some  powerful  tribe  of  that  peo- 
jde,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  his  country. 

*  Justin,  lib.  zl.  c  1  &  3.  f  Appian.  in  Mithridat  p.  244.    \  Eutropius,  lib.  vi. 
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In  coDJaDCtion  with  this  ally,  Hjrrcamis  accordingly  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  but  was  disappointed  of  his  object  by  Scaurus, 
one  of  Pompey^s  lieutenants,  who,  being  then  in  Syria,  inter- 
posed, at  the  request  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  received 
a  present  of  three  hundred  talents,*  and  oUiged  the  Arabs  to 
desist  from  their  enterprise.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gabinius, 
irtiom  Pompey  had  sent  before  him  into  Syria,  Aristobulus 
thought  proper  to  make  him  likewise  a  present  of  fifty  talents, 
and  by  these  means  remained  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  arrival  of  Pompey. 

It  is  alleged  that  each  of  the  contending  parties  made  their 
presents  also  to  the  proconsul  himself  ^  Hyrcanus,  in  particu- 
lar, that  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate,  admired  for  its  workman* 
ship  and  weight,  being  the  model  of  a  spreading  vine,  with 
its  leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold  ;t  ^^d  such  presents  merit 
attention,  as  they  furnish  some  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  riches,  now  in  so  much  request  at  Rome,  were 
amassed  by  Roman  officers  in  the  course  of  their  services* 
Besides  what  they  obtained  in  this  manner,  it  is  likely  that 
every  conquest  they  effected,  every  revolution  they  brought 
about^  and  every  protection  they  granted,  was  extremely 
profitable. 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question  between  the 
two  brothers,  notwithstanding  what  his  lieutenants  bad  done 
for  Aristobulus,  declared  for  Hyrcanus,  and  advanced  towards 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  execute  the  decree  he  had  passed* 
Upon  his  approach,  he  was  again  met  by  Aristobulus,  who 
made  fresh  offers  of  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution 
in  money ;  and  Gabinius  was  detached,  to  take  possessicm  of 
the  city  J  in  terms  of  this  submission.  But,  upon  a  report  riiat 
the  friends  of  Aristobulus,  though  himself  still  in  the  hands 
of  Pompey,  refused  to  admit  the  Roman  detachment,  this 
prince  was  put  in  arrest,  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the 
walls. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  who  espoused  die  cause 
of  Hyrcanus  prepared  to  open  the  gates  of  tjie  city,  while  Ae 
others,  who  were  attached  to  Aristobulus,  retired  into  the 
•  About  57,9001.  \  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.c  2. 
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temple,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edifice  was 
joined  to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  preparation  in  that 
retreat  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Romans,  upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  being  joined 
by  the  friends  of  Hyrcanus,  took  possessionbf  all  the  principal 
stations  within  the  walls,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  temple^ 
into  which  their  antagonists  had  retired.  This  building  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  citadel  or  fortress,  built  on  a  height^ 
surrounded  with  natural  precipices,  or  with  a  deep  ditch  over* 
hung  with  lofty  battlements  and  towers.  To  reduce  it,  Pom- 
pey  sent  for  battering  engines  to  Tyre,  and  cut  down  all  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
works  he  was  about  to  erect:  all  his  attempts  l^eing,  with 
great  obstinacy,  resisted  by  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  operations,  that 
the  people  within,  although  they,  at  all  times,  defended  their 
own  persons,  when  attacked,  yet,  on  the  sabbath-day,  they  did 
no  work,  either  in  repairing  any  of  their  own  defences,  or  in  ob- 
structing or  attempting  to  demolish  what  the  besiegers  were 
erecting.  He,  accordingly,  took  advantage  of  this  circunt- 
stance,  made  no  assaults  on  that  day,  but  continued  his  labour 
in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  erected  such  works  as  were  requi<* 
red  to  cover  his  approach.  In  this  manner  his  towers,  with- 
out interruption,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  battlements, 
smd  his  engines,  playing  from  thence,  made  great  havoc  limong 
the  besieged.  These  devotees,  however,  animated  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  temple,  even  under  the  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  missiles,  #still  continued  at  the  altar,  to  perform  their 
usual  rites;  and  took  so  litde  precaution  against  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  that  numbers  perished  in  offering 
up  the  sacrifices,  and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siege  began,  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin  to  the  ground ;  and  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla,  with  two  centurions,  at  the  head  of  the  divi- 
sions they  commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and,  putting  all 
whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  made  way  for  more  numerous 
parties  to  follow  them,  and  covered  the  avenues  and  porches 
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of  the  temple  with  the  slain.  The  priests,  who  were  eventhefi 
employed  in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the  enemy  widi  the  ut- 
most composure,  and,  withodt  discontinuing  their  duties,  were 
slain  at  the  altars.  Numbers  of  the  people  threw  themselves 
from  the  precipices ;  and  others,  setting  fire  to  the  booths  in 
which  they  had  lodged,  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
perished  on  this  occasion,  without  any  proportional  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  or  to  those  who  conducted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and  struck  with  the 
obstinate  valour  with  which  it  had  been  defended,  had  much 
curiosity  to  visit  the  interior  recess,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
was  told  that  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  all  his  efforts 
withstood  with  so  much  desperation.  This  place,  into  which 
no  one  was  ever  admitted,  besides  the  high-priest,  he  suppo- 
sed to  contain  the  sacred  emblems  of  diat  power  who  inspired 
his  votaries  with  so  ardent  and  so  unconquerable  a  zeal :  and 
he  ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horror  of  his  own 
party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who  opposed  him,  to  enter 
with  his  usual  attendance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  found 
it  adorned  with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports,  all  of  solid  gold,  containing  a  mass  of  the 
richest  perfumes,  and  a  sacred  treasure  of  two  thousand 
talents.* 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  re- 
spected the  religion  of  the  place  so  much  as  to  have  left  every 
part  of  this  treasure  untouched,  and  to  have  given  directions 
that  the  temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  order  to  expistte 
the  profanation  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty.  He  re. 
stored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  or  sovereignty  of  Judea, 
but  charged  him  with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stripped  the  nation  of  all  those  posses- 
sions or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  Codesyria,  which  had 
been  acquired  or  held  in  subjection  by  their  ancestors.  Such 
were  Gadara,  Scythopolis,  Hyppus,  Pella,  Samaria,  Marissa, 
Azotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Dora,  with 

•  About  386,0001. 
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what  was  then  called  Strato's  Tow^r,  and  afterwards  Csesarea. 
Under  pretence  of  restoring  these  several  places  to  their  li- 
berties, they  were  released  from  their  subjection  to  the  Jews, 
but,  in  reali^,  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Sjrria.^ 

Pompey,  now  recollecting  that  he  had  formerly  carried  his 
arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  die  boundaries  of 
Numidia  and  of  Spain ;  that  he  had  recendy  penetrated  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
sea;  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  any  part  of  the  known 
woi^  unexplored  by  his  arms,  now  formed  a  project  to  finish 
this  round  of  exploits,  by  visiting  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  or 
eastern  ocean :  a  circumstance  which  was  to  complete  the 
f^ory  of  his  approaching  triumph,  and  raise  him,  as  his  flat- 
terers were'  pleased  to  observe,  to  a  rank  above  every  conquer- 
or of  the  present  or  any  preceding  age.f 

But,  while  the  Roman  proconsul  was  employed  in  the  set* 
dement  of  Syria, in  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  and  meditating 
these  further  conquests,  Mithridates  was  busy  in  making  pre- 
parations to  renew  the  war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremities 
to  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequently  reduced 
by  invasions  from  Gaul  and  Airica,  and  by  the  insurrections 
of  their  own  subjects  and  daves,  he  concluded  that  they  were 
weakest  at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  Italy*  He  again,  therefore,  resumed  the  project  of 
marching  an  army  of  Scjthians  by  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
He  visited  all  the  princes  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliances 
with  many,  which  he  confirmed  by  giving  to  some  of  them  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  persuaded  them,  by  the  hopes  of 
a  plentiful  spoil,  to  join  with  him  in  the  project  of  invading 
Europe.  He  even  dispatched  his  agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  nations  on  that  side  of  the  worid,  and 
trusted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many  of  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants  would  become  of  his  party,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  declared  for  Hannibal;  and  that  the  slaves, 
lo  lately  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would  likewise  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  his  army. 

*  Joseph,  de  Betl.  Jud.  lib.  I.  &vik&  Ant.lib.xiv.  c.  6. 
t  Plutarch,  in  Pom.  p.  463. 

TOL.  I.  ax 
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These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own  nation  too 
hazardous  and  vast.  They  were  suited  to  the  state  of  a  king 
who  wished  to  perish  with  splendour;  but  not  to  that  of  sub- 
jects  and  followers  who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chose  to 
be  governed  by  more  reasonable  prospects  of  fortune.  The 
king  himself,  while  he  meditated  such  extensive  designs,  being 
confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  concealed  from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any 
person  to  his  presence  besides  some  favourite  eunuchs*  The 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  family  in  particular,  w^re 
much  alienated  from  him  by  the  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity 
against  Machares  and  Xiphares,  two  of  his  own  children,  who, 
with  some  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  incurred  his 
resentment. 

Pharnaces,  another  son,  still  attended  the  father;  and, 
though  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  much  in  his  confidence. 
The  people  of  Fhanagoria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  th^  Bos- 
phorus,  opposite  to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  now  resided, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pretending  a  va- 
riety of  provocations,  revolted,  and  the  army,  during  his  con*- 
finement,  losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  mutinied,  and 
acknowledged  Pharnaces  for  king.  They  assembled  round 
the  fortress  in  which  Mithridates  was  lodged,  and  which  he 
had  garrisoned  with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  af>» 
peared  on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  their  demands, 
"  To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  "  for  Pharnaces;  an  old  king 
**  for  a  young  one.''  Even  while  he  received  this  answer, 
and  while  many  of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped 
that,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs.  He 
desired,  therefore,  by  repeated  messages,  to  know  whether  he 
might  have  leave  to  depart  in  safety?  But  none  of  the  messen- 
gers he  sent  with  tliis  question  being  suffered  to  return,  he 
apprehended  that  there  was  a  design  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  Romans.  Under  this  apprehension,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  last  resort,  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said, 
he  always  carried  for  use  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  Being 
to  apply  this  sovereign  remedy  for  all  his  evils,  he  dismissed, 
with  expressions  of  kindness  and  gratitude,  such  of  his  ^end- 
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ants  as  still  continued  faithful  to  him;  and  being  left  with  two 
of  his  daughters,  who  eamesdy  desifed  to  die  with  their  fa- 
ther, he  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  draught  he  had  prepared, 
and  saw  them  expire.  But  the  portion  which  remained  for 
himself  not  being  likely  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution, or,  as  was  believed  in  those  credulous  times,  being  too 
powerfully  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  so  many  antidotes  as 
he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordered  a  faithful  slave,  who 
attended  him,  to  perform  with  his  sword  what  was  in  those 
times  accounted  the  highest  proof,  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of 
fidelity  in  a  servant  to  his  master. 

Accounts  of  this  event  were  brought  to  Pompey,  while  his 
army  was  encamped  at  the  distance  of  some  days'  march  from 
the  capital  of  Judea,  in  his  way  to  Arabia.  The  messengers 
appeared,  carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  their 
spears;  and  the  army,  crowding  around  their  general  to  learn 
the  tidings,  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  This 
they  received  with  acclamations,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  make  all  the  ordinary  demonstrations  of  joy.  Pompey 
himself,  having  now  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  the 
war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabia,  and  directed  the  march 
of  his  army  towards  Pontus.  Here  he  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Phamaces,  and,  with  many  other  gifts,  was  presented 
with  the  embalmed  corpse  of  the  king.  The  whole  army 
crowded  to  see  it,  examined  the  features  and  the  scars,  testify- 
ing, by  these  last  effects  of  their  curiosity,  the  respect  which 
they  entertained  for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had,  with 
short  intervals,  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Romans  during  forty 
*  years;  and,  though  he  could  not  brings  the  natives  of  Asia  to 
match  the  legions  of  Rome,  yet  he  frequendy,  by  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  genius,  being  firm  in  distress,  rose  from  mis- 
fortune with  new  and  unexpected  resources.  He  was  tall, 
and  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though 
superior  to  every  other  sort  of  seduction,  to  this  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  frequent  and  an  easy  prey. 
He  appears  to  have  loved  and  trusted  many  of  that  sex  with  a 
boundless  passion.  By  some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the 
field;  others  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces;  had  many 
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childreti,  and  although,  even  towards  his  own  sons,  as  wdl  a:^ 
towards  every  one  else,  on  occasions  which  alarmed  the  jea- 
lousy of  bis  crown,  he  was  sanguinary  and  inexorable,  yet,  hi 
general,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  more  parental  affec* 
ticMi  than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy  of  Asiadc  princes. 

Pompey  proceeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of  his  conquests; 
and,  besides  the  arrangements  already  mentioned,  annexed  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  die  Bos- 
phorus  to  Phamaces,  and  put  the  province  of  Syria,  extending 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under  the  government  of  Scaurus. 
He  had  now,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Lucullus,  for  about  three  years,  had  the  sole  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,^  and  had  exchanged  with  the 
king  of  Parthia  provoking  messages,  which,  in  a  different  con- 
juncture, might  have  led  to  immediate  hostilities*  But  the 
circumstances  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
pey had  provided  sufficient  materials  for  a  triumph,  widiout 
attempting  toi)reak  through  diose  boundaries,  on  wfaidi  so 
many  Roman  generals  were  doomed  to  disappointment^  and 
on  which  the  progress  of  the  empire  itself  was  destined  to  stop. 

Without  entertaining  any  further  projects  for  the  present, 
he  set  out  with  two  legions  on  the  route  of  Cilicia  towards 
Europe,  having  Tigranes,  son  to  the  Iring  of  Armenia,  toge- 
ther with  Aristobulus,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  wiA 
his  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  captives,  to  adorn 
his  triumph*! 

*  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  zxxvii.  c  6.  f  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  L  c  T. 
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